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PREFACE 


Under the Spell of Hie Sphinx of Gize 
Science i$ one religion, prayer another. 

Enquiry is better than adosatioa. 

Go and seek enlightenment everywhere, 
even if it takes you to China. 

from Haiiiib 

I F some strange inhabitant of a heavenly body a million light 
years away were to come down to earth, what would he find? 
A tiny planet travelling smoothly through space, one half 
plunged in darkness, the other half bathed in sunshine, and 
covered with many oceans. 

On the crust of this globe the visitor would End many forms 
of Ijfe^-plants, animals and nian, a human race which builds 
houses and churches, theatres and museums, establishes some 
States and destroys osiers, produces and annihilates civilizations, 
gives men life and then kills them and is engaged every moment 
in innumerable activities. 

All this would be as meaningless to our visitor as the buzzing 
of gnats at dusk seems to us. 

If he wanted to know what was the object of all this frantic 
human bustle, and why we existed, we could only give a very 
inadequate answer. 

What, indeed, is the purpose of the human race on our earth? 
We have, of course, a vague idea that the spirit and industry of a 
million hands must be something mote than the blind operation 
of chance. But the question is an arresting one even if we cannot 
answer it and are inclined to see ourselves as pawns in a game 
played by unseen powers. But we must try to solve the problem 
why life goes on with so much intensity and so little reasoning. 
What would happen to our visitor has happened to me. 

The son of poor parents, I was bom in the beautiful Uckennaik, 
far from the sea, and my mother could not have told me that I 
should one day travel over the whole wide world- It was left to 

21 
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a gipsy to prophesy that the baby vouM cross oceans. My father 
threw her out The promise of great waters, with their storms 
and dangers, did not appeal to him at all. He knew nothing of the 
sea and sea^uiog. 

After his early death I had to help la earning the daily bread. 

But the good huries laid two jew^ in my cr^e, a passion for 
the open spaces innate in young birds and a fixed determination to 
have my say in my own fate. That fete—with some deviations— 
was to lead me to distant continents where the spirit could range 
over the marvels of the world. The treasure we seek is always on 
the other side. 

With my mother’s blessing 1 left home like a fledged bird and 
made at top speed for Hamburg. It was not long b^ore I had a 
ship’s planks under my feet and had signed on as cabin boy In a 
shippk^ company. 

It meant a new world to me. Experiences which had hitherto 
been flights of imagination were now to become realities. I had 
entered upon the great adventure; started out for those distant 
regions where a strange land would appear one day. One day.... 

South Afcica was die enddng goal of my journey. 

How often bad I been awed by the thought of ^e vast dimen> 
sions of the world. Who can realize the happy emotions in the 
springtime of my life when 1 first gazed upon a scene of sky and 
sea and nothing else? How attractive was the boundless waste of 
waters, now lying artd sruooch and then suddenly exchanging 

peace for turmoil and heaving wildly in a mighty storm I But 
die young sailor soon learnt that the ocean rerums to its 
accustomed repose after every outburst. 

A sunset at sea. Whir painter can reproduce the splendours of 
Helios sinkmg out of sight to bring a new day to other continents, 
or the myriad stars in the night sky. Sailors see Venus in the day 
time. 

Nowhere is Nature so beautiful as on the high seas. I have 
known their spell through many happy years. TbaUtta. The sea! 

It was the same with the distant luds touched by the oceans. 
Whether I found myself in the oemal ice of the Arctic wastes or 
amoi^ the primeval forests of America or Africa and the steppes 
and jungles of Asia, I was always deeply moved by the gay pictures 
wbi(^ Mother Earth shewed me. 
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As for ^ human race itself, I found mysdf continuously 
speculating about my fellow men and their maxuiers, customs and 
dvilirations. It made no difference whether they were Laplanders 
Of Eskimos, or whether thdr skins were white, red, ycUow or 
black. 

I bad had to pass my childhood in poverty and ttibuladon and 
so was deeply interested in the fote of all the millions who have 
to live without the sun. 

Throughout my life there has always been one great puzzle. 
Why is life so thorny for many folk? Is not life a question-mark 
in many things? 

Many thinkers, poets, prophets and scholars have been ponder¬ 
ing duough the centuries over the sense and purpose of life. 
The question has been debated on the plateaux of Asia arid in the 
temples of Athens. It crops up in the poems of the Hindus and 
is written all over the face of the sphinx of Giza. 

It is of real importance only if we believe that there Is nothing 
beyond life on earth. 

Schopenhauer says: “Life is in its very essence pain. There 
is no positive pleasure. At most there is a temporary release foom 
pain which can be described as negative pleasure. It is as if we 
were condemned to run round in a circle strewn with glowing 
coals.” 

The same philosopher continues: “The only purpose of our 
life is to realize that we should be better elsewhere.** 

That is pessimism. But it must not be condemned offhand or 
dismissed as ^‘aberration**. The pessimist has opened the eyes of 
many to mnumerable evils and often aroused a yearning for 
better things. But to reject the creed of pessimism is a valuable 
lesson 1 have learned from my wanderings. 

In my eyes the man who Thinks that the earth and life on earth 
are evils, denies dieir inner meaning and would gladly deliver 
them over to destruction, is a nihilist. Such men are dangerous. 
No, the earth is beautiful, On it live men who are good and 
could be better if someone took them by the hand and led them 
forward by the light of moral laws and not backwards into 
misery. Such a belief gives a sense and purpose to life which 
finds expression not in snatching at happiness but in stdvii^ for 
progress, and gives existence a meaning and man a sense of 
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tespomibility, responsibility to his conscience and his bctcet 
self. 

1 once an enthusiastic sailor and at the same time a visionary 
to the core of rny being. I have enjoyed the sunny side and 
quietly accepted the darker side of things. Hurricanes, wax 
experiences on cruisers and mine-sweepers, naval battles and 
shi p w r ecks—such a life makes a man hard. 

After the end of the war and my career at sea I was cast ashore 
and had to rind a new means of livelihood. Face, that unknown, 
neutral factor, never gave me anything for nothing. Seafaring 
had been my bridge to ethnology and the ocean my university. 
But now I had to try and leam scienuHc principles from books 
and lecture-rooms. 

Even so, I was always seized by the old craving whenever I 
saw a ship weigh anchor. Would Neptune get me back? 

One day I was appointed literary adviser to one of the big 
shipping companies and my life became a round of travel* by 
sea, sail, car and air. 

In the land of the midnight sun, under Peer Gynt's skies, I 
feasted my eyes on blue fjords and rocky islands, mountain 
bastions and waterfalls. Even more impressive I found Spite* 
bergen, the Arctic circle, dressed in eternal snow and ice. Here 
are heaven-storming glaciers, like ‘^goddesses enthroned in 
sublime solitude, hx from man, far from Time”. Nowhere else 
in Europe is the cflcct of nafure^s wonders so shattering, But 
when one's mental equilibrium Is restored the Polar world gives 
one an immense sense of ficedom, and heart and mind come 
under its spell. 

Thule, the home of Edda, tic “Land of Fire and Ice”, with its 
volcanoes and geysers—Iceland—also lay in my path. 

“Would that a magic carpet were mine.” I had one and it took 
me ever onward. 1 travelled through the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea, past Mount Sinai to Djeddah, Here I was joined by 
pilgrims to Mecca. Thence I hastened to the distant coasts of 
Asia, to the fairyland of rich maharajahs, where marble palaces 
dominate the scene, the buffalo is considered sacred and man 
an insignificant creature bom to hunger and die. On to Mada¬ 
gascar across the Indian Ocean, then to East, South and West 
Africa. 
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My journey -was unending. The next stage was past the ‘Islands 
of the Blest” to America, where the Aztecs, Mayas and Incas 
created their civilizations. Onwards to Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile- 

Readers of my previous travel books will remember that I 
was the H^py Wanderer who traversed four continents. May 
the gods remain kind so d^at I can complete the cycle with a visit 
to Australasia. 

Following in the cracks of the guanchos and Moors, I found 
my way through Portugal, Spain, Algeria and Tunis (Carthage) 
to Tripoli. I proceeded to Italy via the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, 
Malta and Sicily. 

Passing through classical and Christian Rome I crossed to 
Greece and visited the ancient sites in Greece. In the sacred 
grove where men long dead once lit the Olympic torch the 
thought came to me: Why did the Greeks disappear from 
history? It was still in my mind when I passed through Corfu 
and the Peloponnesus on my way to Corinth and arrived at the 
Acropolis in Athens, the city rich in sites recalling die mighty 
deeds of Pericles, Solon and Socrates, Homer and Aeschylus two 
thousand sis hundred years ago. 

Onwards to the Bosphorus and Constantinople and then 
through Asia Minor to the land of the Hittites, that nation of 
Indo*Germaaic origin which overthrew the Semitic peoples of 
Syria two thousand years before the birth of Christ and sub¬ 
sequently developed trading relations with Egypt. 

The same question arose here: what became of them? 

The excavations at Bogazkoi, Sanjirli, Carchemish and Halaf 
and die decipherment of cuneiform inscriptions on brick tablets 
have thrown some light on the subject. 

Ariadne's thread then took me through the Aegean Sea of 
eternal blue to the sites of Hellenic cultu«, 6om Troy, which 
was excavated by Heinrich Schliecnann, and Pe^mon to Lesbos, 
Chios, Naxos, Samos, Ephesus, Pdene, Miletus, Cnidos, Crete, 
Rhodes, Cyprus. Then to Syria. Here is Baalbek, the age-old 
settlement between Lebanon and the Antelebanon. The great 
temple was dedicated to Baal, the chief deity of the Babylonians 
ftid Phoenicians. In my path from Damascus to the gorge of 
Lebanon lay other historic sites which have thdx message for 
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the traveller. Here is Byblos, from which the words “biblos**, 
“book*’ aad ‘^bie’' have been derived. 

In the land of Baal there were temples to other gods. Bacchus, 
the god of wine, was among them. Damascus, a royal residence 
even in David's time, has seen many massacres. Here again the 
same question hammered at one’s brain. Why did these civiliza* 
dons disappear? 

Then to Palestine. I was deeply moved when 1 entered the 
Holy Land. But not everything that happened here was holy. 
Far d’om it. There is hardly a country in the world which has had 
a mote bitter credence of disaster and tribuladon. Its soil is 
soaked and its history written in blood. Here nadons, races and 
religions have fought-^nd still dght—for mastery. Jaffa, 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jencho, Genesateth on the Sea of Galilee, 
the Dead Sea, the Jordan and Jerusalem itself—all these names 
in biblical Hstory evoke feelings of reverence but are also 
associated with scenes of violence and crime. 

biine was a kaleidoscopic pilgrimage and I can express my 
gratitude to the kind fates in the words of a poem: 

I have cast anchor in the ^ords 
And in the south have heard voices singing Santa Luda. 

1 have sheltered under the cedars of Lebanon 
Sat in the forum, walked In the tracks of Pericles. 

I have stood on the summit of Table Mo untain 
And watched silvery serpents gliding through primeval forests. 
I have climbed mighty peaks in Tierra del Fuego 
And seen glowit^ in the burning sun. 

If I am asked if I have really profited by my far>flung wander¬ 
ings I would say that first and foremost it was Nature herself 
who brought me to refiect about life and its meaning. 

On a tropical night, for instance, when the myriad stars dot 
the sky like tiny lamps and Bcidanus and Aebamates are sparkling 
and “the Ship” swims through “the Waves”, a frian easily yields 
to a craving for philosophical speculation and readily asks when 
and how these millions of distant worlds took shape. Ate they 
inhabited, or can the earth alone support life? 

In my opinion the true spirit of inquiry is the path to religion. 
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Man has always be«n the prune object of my curiosity fox the 
Bible says God made man in his own iimge. Yet it has often 
been his lot to eke out the barest of existences I The terrible 
poTcrty to be seen in Africa, China and India has often horuiied 
me. And how many nations have vanished of whose misery we 
know nothing I 

This question, which concerns the whole wotld, started me on 
die search for truth and inspired my resolve to rind a bettes 
fatuie through investigation of the historic past. 

In Egypt the tomb of Tuteokhamun had just been discovered 
and the press of the world was devoting columns to it. I won- 
dezed how I could get to that countxy. 

Fortunately my luck was in again. An opportunity occurred 
to make my dream come true. I revisited Jerusalem, where I met 
the African ezplotet, Leo Frobenius, went on to Jericho 
and the Red Sea. A few days later 1 entered Egypt, my promised 
land. I shall never forget my impressions as the express carried 
me through the biblical land of Goschen. A few miles from 
Quro I caught a glimpse on the western horizon of die dtree 
pyramids of Giza, dominating the countryside. 

Cairo, with its dust, noise iad haksbisb^ is the East, so it was no 
novelty to me, I presented my letter of recommendation to the 
Ministry of Public Works in the hope that it would open all 
doors. Then I visited some of the mosques and wasted no rime 
in making for the pyramids of Giza. 

The g^anric size of the Cheops pyramid made me speechless. 
Time and space seemed to dwindle to nothing. I climbed up a 
short way and had a splendid view of the necropolis with its other 
pyramids, temples and gardens. In the days following I visited 
the ruins of Memphis, Egypt’s capital city rive thousand, five 
hundred years ago. On camel back I rode to the necropolis of 
Sakkara. Here is die Step Pyramid of King Djoser, d)e Pyramid 
of Onnos, the vaults of the sacred Apis-bviils, the house of 
Mariette and the tombs of various court <%mtarics, notably the 
masiabah of Ti. 

On the second day I received a letter at my hotel: 

“Dear Herr Otto Neubert, 

I have rile honour to inform you that His Excellency the 
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'Ministcf, Mokos Bey Hafinah, has received your letter of 
ioctoductloA lod is most obliged foe Dt. Adolf Extnan’s kind 
'vlshe^, His Excellency will be gkd if you vnll take break&$t 
vich him to-morrov monuag at ^.$o. You '«iU be fetched at 9. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours Obediently, 

Mohammed Pasha ZaghluJ/^ 
Secretary of State of the Ministry of Public Works. 

What a piece of luck! My vish to be classed officially as a 
visiting ftamt looked like coming true, and inBict after breakfast 
the Minister handed me a permit to enter aJi the temples, tombs 
and pyramids in ^ypt. Then ao express carried me 4J0 miles to 
Thebes in Upper ^ypt where I was the guest of Howard Carter, 
the aichicologist, a^ watched the men at work digging in 
Tucenkhamun’s tomb. On my return home my collection of 
interestii^ photographs gave a lot of pleasure to my audiences 
in the lecture-rooms of Buenos Aires, Hamburg, Leipzig and 
Oslo Universities. Interest in ^ Tutenkhamuc discoveries was 
mountbg. 

My travels in Egypt had bewitched me. I lost no time in 
acquiring a knowledge of hieroglyphics and a year later returned 
to the land of the Nile. I visit^ Tntenkhamun's tomb again. 
Carter was sdll engaged in clearing out the shaft. It took him ten 
years, as more than 3,^90 difTerent objects which had been found 
had to be carefully treated in order to preserve them for posterity. 

If we wish to get a true picture of life and luderstand our time 
and the world around us we must direct oux gaze back to antl- 
qniry. More than ever in these days of folly and confusion we 
should look to History for guidance, for the present is a mixtor of 
the past. Both those who know where they stand, and those who 
do not, should consider the lessons of History, and those who 
seek an answer to the familiar question whether the dowef^ of the 
West is inevitable may find the reply in the story related in this 
book, whidi is the result of what I have learned from the coblEty 
and mysterious charm of the monuments of the ancients and of a 
serious study of i^yprian and oriental history. 

Its chronology has largely been established by scientific 
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investigation, but I have tried to avoid dry figures, too many 
dates, tedious tables and a list of authorities as long as a catalogue. 
My best authorities have been my otra experiences and my 
diaries. 

I have preferred to teE the story in that popular form which I 
think most readers desire. I have touched on some other andent 
dvilizarions, those of the near East, for example. I think I can 
also call my book a romance, as the aims and methods, the 
successes and fiuiures of aiciueologiscs ate as exciting as any 
novel. One has only to think of the many crimes—the exploits 
of thieving gangs for instance—committed within the treasure- 



laden tombs of the kings which have provided a variety of 
sensarioQs, some with, but most without, a happy end. 

This book is not intended for archeologists or the historian j 
of the ancient world. It is addressed to die common man who j 
feels a need to review his life and is driven to break fresh ground.! 
Antiquity is rich in warning and example. 

Another obje« of this book is to arouse wide interest in^ 
oriental studies and ethnology, and win respect for the savants ■ 
who toil, some spade in hand and others in the quiet of their ■ 
modest rooms, at the task of investigation, men whose unselfish 
labours contribute not a little to good international relarions. 

I have endeavoured throughout to convince the reader thacj 
atchxology is cot a dry subiect It is the science of the spade. • 
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Its field is not the universe, And stfil less the human race —which 
his to be considered in terms of geological petiods. If age is to 
be the standard of value, nothing which has been turned up by 
the spade is as important as the fossil egg of a dinosaur. 

Afcbsological inquiry aims at bringing light into the story of 
men who lived thousands of years ago but are none the less dose 
and dosely related to us. 

To the sailor, so used to looking at things with the inner eye, 
geography, ethnology and ethnography are so intermingled that 
he cm learn their lessons at first hand. That was my experience. 
A university professor introduced me to his smdents as an 
ardueological sodologisc, so the reader will know what 1 consider 
my special sphere. Of all the sciences sociology is best fitted to 
cope with the difficulties and disorders of our tircies. 

With nations as with individuals the scene of acdoo is the 
dominating factor. But whatever its influence, it is still the 
*‘tena incognita” which human curiosity seeks to explore. 
Conjecture piles on conjecture, one book follows another and a 
succession of savants solemnly pontificate on this or that. 
Sometimes mere theorists vearure to contradict the actual 
experiences of travellers. 

I have refused to be disconcerted. 1 have consulted the myths 
and the gods and the dead themselves and wormed out the 
secret of how a tribe became a historical cation and bow that 
nation fdh 

There are many unanswered questions in archaeology and 
among them man’s way of life in antiquity. The dea^ of 
evidence on this subject has often compelled me to resort to 
reconstruction, and on some disputed points I have not hesitated 
to maintain, my own opinion. Papyri and hieroglyphics are of 
coune the best sources but, for a view of social con^dons, much 
must be read between the lines. The study of a people whose 
civilization constitutes a unity, though it hu passed away, often 
offers a mirror to our own world. The object of this book is to 
impress that lesson on my readers. They will realize that it is the 
nation’s gods which determine its destinies and that religions 
have always proved stronger than statesmen. 

I tfllfy this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly help 
ariA suggestions I have received £com members of Hamburg 
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University and oiHcuds of the State Library. I would also like 
to express my thanks to Professor Dr. de Marton and Dr. Saleh 
Bey Hamdi foi their assistance. I am particularly indebted to the 
Minister, Motcos Bey Hanna, his secretary, Mohammed Pasha 
Zagblul, and the archseologisc Mr. Howard Carter for the great 
kindness they have shown me. Lastly I must offer grateful 
thanks for many valuable suggestions to my teacher, Professor 
Dr. Adolf Erman, the German master in archieology and the 
founder of modem Egyptian phiblogy. 
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EGYPT IS THE NILE 

T he hieroglyphic script of the Anastasl papyrus ic the British 
Museum contains the following lines: 

‘Traisc to thee, O Nile I greetbgs, O Niiel 
For thou comest from afar 
To keep Egypt alive I’* 

la the uplands of Uganda m Central Africa, south of the 
Equator, lies Lake Victoria, a great muca which collects the 
equatorial rains. From this lake a dvcr £ows northwards. Here 
is the aadle of the Nile. 

The tivef traverses Lake Kloga and Lake Albeit, lying nearly 
two thousand feet above sea level. But “it knows no peace by 
day ox night*' and in its course receives roany tributaries and 
affluents &om African mountain regions and passes through wide 
areas of desert and marsh which abound, and always have 
abounded, in wild life of every kind. 

Reinforced by further tributaries, the river becomes the 
“White Nile”. It flows for hundreds of miles through the Sudan 
where antelopes, zebras giraffes, leopards lions, elephants 
and buffldoes come down to drink; the insatiable crocodile stalks 
the dozing ccimorant and vulture and the hippopotamus wal¬ 
lows in its mud. The hippopotamus actually gets its nafne from 
the Nile.* 

From the Abyssinian Alps and Lake Tana, another river, fbe 
Blue Nile, fed by many tributaries, comes to join it. But when 
“Blue” and “White” meet it ceases to be either. It is simply 
“The Nile”. 

Many of ua have never known, or have forgotten, that the 
Nile is the second largest rivet in the world. Its course of four 

■ HippepotuDUs U "^^ifpfepde*' (Nile bone) cr “PKwpferte” (riecf bone) in 
Germaa. [Tr.] 
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thousand fftiks is five times a$ loog is the Khine. A freak of 
oature has decreed that when it teaches Nubia, and has sdll 
seventeen hundred miles to go to teach the Mediterranean, it 
has nothing but deserts ahead of k; the Nubian desert, the 
Libyan desert and the Sahara. 

The scene has never changed, yet the Nile is a beaudfol river. 
All in all, it is the father and mother of the land we call ^ypt. 
It Is bately a hundred years since modem rnan discovered the 
source of the Nile and had no real idea of what had happened to 
the peoples inhabiting its narrow valley for over seven thousand 
years. 

The average width of the river is only five hundred yards. On 
both sides is fertile land, in many places but a few miles wide, 
Here and there the desert comes to the waier^s edge on one side 
or the other and the river often flows at the foot of high cliffs. 

North of Cairo the picture changes, as the river enters the Nile 
delta, a most enensive region of high fertility. In areas flooded 
by the Nile plant life positively luxuriates as if some magician 
were at work. Here wheat, cotton, sugar cane, oranges and 
olives flourish, while a few miles away there is nothing but the 
burning sand of the desert. 

Of Egypt’s total area of 387,500 square miles only 13,560, i.e. 
3 *5 per cent, are producrive. All the rest are desert. 

^ypt has no forests. Rain is almost unknown. A poor 
country, one would think, but Mothet Nature is resourceful and 
“imports” tain to fertiliae the soil Her method is simple. 

At the sources of the Nile in Afiica’s high plateaus the rainy 
season is from June to September. Torrents of tropical rain 
descend, often accompanied by tremendous storms and tornadoes. 
The forests are then smitten as if by some gigantic hand and the 
green tieetops heave as wildly as the waves in a hurricane. A 
colossal volume of watet falls ftom the clouds. For thousands of 
years the resulting flood waters have brought down masses of 
mud which have gradually formed the Egyptian valleys and 
produced fortfle land. 

In the development of Egyptian cultures the Nile has always 
played the part of schoolmaster- The necessity of regulating the 
Nile flow epade a knowledge of surveying essential. The andent 
Egyptians calculated the arrival of the inundations by observing 
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tHe stars and tht Nile may iiave initiated tiiem into the study 
of astronomy. We know they observed Sirius, that fixed star 
in the “Dog” which is only ten light years away from us. Its 
nsing on the 19th July was the Egyptian New Year, 

The first calendar hereby came into existence. 

The rising of fbe Nile was a regular annual event but it was 
not always exactly on time. In an effort to fix the vital day the 
Egyptians picked on Sirius, also known as Sothls. Their 
astronomers had observed that this star, which rises late in the 
morning sky, fret^uently vanished firom sight for considerable 
periods and then reappeared firom a certain day. That day, now 
calculated to be the 19th July, was made New Year's XHy. 

The year was divided into three periods, inundation, summer 
and winter. Each period had four months and each month 
thirty days and there were five intercalary days in addition. 
This Nile year had ^^5 days. In course of time it was realized 
that the Sirius year (li^ our solar year) was a quarter of a day 
longer than the Nile year and this discovery complicated the 
calculations. In 25$ s.c., in the rdgo of Ptolemy III, someone 
hit on die idea of straightening things out by introducing an 
intercalary day. In 46 a.c. Julius Otsax made a further improve^ 
ment and in r jSz thi« Julian calendar became ofiidel during the 
papacy of Gregory XIII. 

The 19th July of 2769 B.c. can be regarded as the birthday of 
this calendar which conquered the world. None of the pyramids 
had then been built I 

Jc might also be mentioned that the Egypdacis were also 
familki with the lunar calendar which Western Christendom sail 
uses to fix the ecclesiastical year. 

Each year the inundation swept over the farm land and 
boundaries had to be le-deteimmed and entered in the “Land 
Register”. This process promoted knowledge of arithmetic and 
it might be said that the first surveyors fiourished on the banks of 
the Nile. 

The resulting disputes over the new boundaries made law 
and legal decisions a necessity, and these in turn presupposed the 
existence of an authority, a ruler, who could enforce the m . 

The Nile thus became the originator of an organized state. 

To the ancients the Nile also meant river transport. The 
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builders of the bouses, temples aad pyramids of that time had 
their materials brought by Neater. Oo the river moved thousands 
of conuoerdal ships as well as baj^es with cabins for the ccb. 
The Nile became the cradle of shipbuilding because there was 
no teal toad system. 

From that day to this it has been the ^cher and mother of 
Egypt. 

1 £ Goethe had been an Egyptian he would have written: 
*‘Everything has come thy waters and everythir^ has been 
preserved by thy waters; Grant us thine eternal protection, O 
Nilet” 

There have been no inundations since 1902. The How of the 
water has since been controlled by the dams at Assuan, Esna, 
Kaluit and Asuit. It is now possible to harvest each year three 
to four times more than before. 

The industrious Jellohm still plough with the same wooden 
plough as was used in the time of the Pharaohs. To irrigate diek 
fields they draw water by shad$^ or waterwheel ^om the most 
primitive dstems. Women and children are the best ‘‘beasts of 
burden” and the who knows nothing of tractors and iron 
ploughs, seems to be a thousand years behind the times. The 
poor vegetate in dark and comfortless mud huts, the breeding 
ground of all sons of diseases. Such people live hard. They can 
neither read nor write and no one has troubled to teach them 
anything about progress, with the result that they are quite 
satisfied that the only answer to everything is “Kismet**, {it is 
the will of God) “There is no God but Allah and Mahomet is his 
prophet** All Mahometans prostrate themselves before their 
prophet as a sign of submission'^t perhaps from habit. 

At least five thousand times has the majestic gaoe of the Sphinx 
been fixed on the spectacle of the Nile drowning and fertilizing 
the fields of Egypt. In 450 b.c. Herodotus, whom Gceto called 
the Father of History, described the country as "the gift of the 
Nile”. 

The sun shines down on good and bad alike, the good being 
the great majority who have sufieied and sdll suffer silently, the 
bad the minodty who, whether Pharaohs in antiquity or pashas in 
modem times, have used the sanctions of religion to impose 
their harsh rule on others. 


« 
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Egypt has changed her tnasteis many a time but the $y$tera has 
never varied. Under the role of the Pharaohs, Libyans, Persians, 
Greeks, Turks, French English, the peasant has stuck to his 
patch of Nile mud and led a hard life. 

The Nile is an ancient and patient rivet which has seen much 
history even more human suffering. Its waters tirelessly lap 
round the cement foundations of its great dams and flow past the 
sites of the activities of the dynasties of Tuthmosis and B^uncses, 
and the ruins associated with the Ptolemies and the caliphs. 

The white and brown sails of the clumsy 4 bows swell in the 
breeze and there are many toutist vessels to enliven the picture, 
for Egypt is also a favourite tourist and health resort for those 
witi) purses. The dry, warm climate is benetidal for internal 
complaints. 

Trading vessels flit along the Nile like moths and hundreds of 
houseboats are moored by its banks. The scene &om a boat on a 
bright moonlight night is a glimpse of a magic world. 

But it cannot he said too of^ that whereas histoiiGal events, 
languages and religions have never lacked for variety, the 
peasant has remained the unchanging symbol of the land in which 
he dwells. 

Yet the spirit of Egypt produced the mightiest monuments of 
human achievement The dry air and the preservative properties 
of the sand have through five thousand years preserved for us 
buildings, statues, domestic utensils and writings which are the 
expression of that spirit This flat, monotonous landscape, with 
its evidences of a magnificent civilization, seems nothing less 
than a miracle. 

Egypt is the mother of western culture- Visitors flock to it 
from all parts of the world, a world ^ greater than anything the 
Pharaohs dreamed of. 
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EGYPTIAN WRITING 
SEVEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

E Gtpt is readily granted tlie distincdoQ of being the earliest 
dviIination in history. Ac a when other nations of 
antiquity, notably the Greeks and Romans, were still living in 
darkness the Egyptians had kings as far back as ^ooc b.c. and 
we still have inseciptioas and monuments of tl^t period as 
evidence, A few dynasties later, pyramids were b)tilt, those 
pyramids at the foot of which there are car parks to-day. 

The hoary classical scholars who laughed at Egypt did more 
to kill history than to write it. Even at the beginning of the 
twentieth cenmry tiiey believed that 
history began in 776 b.c. For a long 
time, it is curious to relate, man 
imagined that his planet was only a 
little older than himself. In 16)4 
Usher, primate of Ireland, declared 
categorically that his study of the 
Bible proved that the cieacion of the 
world took place at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the ajth October, 

4004 B.c. Nor was this primate alone 
in his belief. A century and mote 
later it was heresy to accept an earlier 
date. 

The pyraosids and temples of Egypt 
prove its high antiquity and justify 
the veneration in which it is held. Yet 
at the beginning of our era, when the 
star appeared above a manger in 
Bethlehem, the decline of the empire 
of the Pharaohs was already com¬ 
plete. 



Gravestone of King Djet 
(ssSerpeot) of the 1st 
dynasty, showit^ the god 
Horas in the form of a 
hawk reptesesdAg the 
union of me monarch and 
the deity 
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This span of siz thousand and moie years must be 

borne in mind when we are inclined to iniUte the significance of 
a diousand years of German, French or Roman history. 

Only ijSjo years separate the foundation of Rome by Romulus 
in 753 B.c. and its collapse in a.i>. 476 in the rdgn of the last 
emperor, Romulus Augustus. What a contrast ^ypt offers ( 

Innumerable insaipdons carved in stone or written on papyri 
prove that the ^yptians were a literate people. In A.t>. 643, 
when Bgypt's ancient civili^adou had passed away, Caliph Oman 
had masses of papyri collected and burned. No one deplores 
tbit piece of fwadcal barbarism more than Egyptologists and 
anyone with any sense of history will share their indignadon. 
Fortunately, many papyri have survived. 

The tragedy was repeated in Chrisdan Rome in the sixteenth 
century. Ancient monuments which girdled the Roman forum 
were ruthlessly destroyed. Popes had andque maibles torn up 
to adorn their fountains. Hie Serapeum was blown up widi 
gunpowder and the usable stone employed as building matedals 
for the stables of Pope Innocent. For centuries the Colosseum 
was treated simply as a quarry and as late as r 8^0 Pope Pius IX 
continued the work of destruction in order to beaud^ Chrisdan 
buildings with pagan works of art. 

Any visitor to a museum containij^ ^yptian antiquities will 
find many objects of stone, wood or linen which are covered 
with remarkable inscriptions. But the favourite medium was 
paper—papyrus. The Egyptians had neither ink nor pens. 
They used a stilus and a wooden palette with cavities containing 
colouring matter. 

The invention of writing, and the use for that purpose of the 
immense mass of reeds growing in the Nile valley, led to literary 
activity, 

As with the devotees of Islam and other religions, die Egyptians 
left the art of writing in the hands of the priests. Only the children 
of rich Emilies learned to read and write and they were taught 
in schools conducted by the priests. It was not easy for them 
as more chan five hundred signs had to be mastered 1 

For the masses these were professional scribes. 

The prime object of all teaching in the various d^artments of 
learning was the promotion of religion. Among the Egyptians 




Pyi'amid' of Oba und the <*uJjacen( loinljs of rhe roynl family and cniiri 


King Mykeritic* l>ctwccn 
two godd^AA^. He was a 
benevolent ruler who did 
not approve of the actioiiK 
of his predeceswrs, Cheops 
and Chefreii 





Hauhepsut, a letgning Queen, 
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ex*husband became a priest of 
Ainun. He subsetjuently had 
the cjueen, licr lover and in* 
ciocent daughter murdered, 
seized power, mounted the 
throne as Tuthmads Ill and 
waged seventeen wars 
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knowledge was bound up with the belief that the actions of the 
gods had a paramount influence on the desdzues of man. The 
essential principle was that good would be rewarded, evil 
punished. If the EgTptians had always observed that principle 
their nation would not have declined I 
From the reports, laws and ordinances recorded on papyri we 
know something of the life of the andent Egyptians, their wars, 
the intervals between their wars and theit good and bad times, 
We know many of their tales and legends which breathe the 
poetry manifested in their religion. Here are some examples. 

A ^chec is worried about his son. He wants him to leam to 
read and write because he is nor suited for manual labour, which 
in any case is too bard work. 



A writer who Eved in the rdgn of the warlike Rameses IT, 
about ijoo B.C., describes the hardships sufleted by an Egyptian 
officer during a campaign, the losses of a peasant ttough a great 
drought, mortality among cattle, robberies and extortion by tax 
officials. 

The scribe had a mudi more pleasant life. His work brought 
him honour and glory. He did not even pay taxes, Bur if he did 
not do his work well he was in for trouble. A scribe criticizes a 
junior colleague: '‘What you have written is very silly and full of 
pompous and meaningless expressions. Your head is scuffed with 
trivial ideas. Your work is fall of mistakes and you put down 
wrong wotds as they occur to you and without thinking.*^ And 
as if that were not enough, he continuea: “You are writing in 
the jargon of Lower But the letter ends with sound 

advice, 

When that was written, probably in the time of the Jewish law- 

s 
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giver, Moses, there va$ a (ishion for using Semldc words. 
Egypt had been iovolved in xnaoy wars in Asia Minor. The 
resultant intertiading, and the settlement in the Nile valley of 
Jewish families many of whose members became high officials 
at the Court of ^ Pharaohs, fostered the adoption of foreign 
words. The archxologist Brugsch found in a papyrus an ordI> 
nance that Egyptians must avoid foreign wotds in order to 
maintain the puhty of the language. 

There is a tradldon chat as &r back as 2350 B.c. there was a 
library in Memphis. It was so extensive and valuable that a very 
high dignitary (his mummy was found at Giza) was appointed 
as its curator. Unfortunately, out of all its treasures only a few 
small treatises on moral philosophy have come down to us. 

These few examples show that the ancients were men of letters, 
though thdr activities, like all others, were sul^ect to the law of 
evolution. In Its eaxJiet stages literature is primitive. Decadence 
marks the end. 

It is noteworthy due lucroglyphs arc free from fordgn wotds. 
Tht cuneiform wriciegs of the scribes of Babylon cannot be 
compared with those of the Egyphans. We do not know whether 
bureaucracy existed at that time, though evil tongues assert that 
it did. 

In the time of her decadence Egypt was occupied by foreign 
powers, the Greeks among them. Herodotus, the Greek historian 
who lived from 500 to 424 b.c., has told us a good deal about 
Egypt, though only in fragments. The few references in the 
Bible do not throw much light on its history. 

If the truth be told, the ancients of the East never knew much 
about Egypt and the little that was known in the West has been 
forgotten. To some extent even the monuments diemselves 
were swahowed up by the sand of the desert. 

About 53 B.c. Strabo, die Greek, visited Egypt. In 39 he 
was followed by Diodorus, from Sicily, and in a.d. 50 by the 
Roman, Pliny. But they have very little to say about the 
country. 

We naturally wonder why the Romans made no investigation 
and did not take to the spade. Were they unaware of the existence 
of the treasures awaiting them, or merdy afraid of dishonouring 
the dead? Was it so much easier to despoil the living? No one 
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could have lealked what the desert sand was hiding, yet it is 
ccffsin chat they admired all the monuments and even ^ peculiar 
signs which they called hieroglyphs. But the idea of giving back 
a vanished dvili ration to the world never entered theii heads. 
;^ypt remained a mystery. 

Rome possessed many papyri, with delicately painted %ure5 of 
lions, serpents, beetles, hsh, geese and hawks, as well as rings, 
half-rings, dashes, full stops and abbreviations, which obviously 
formed part of a connected whole. 

They were assumed to be sacred symbols, a secret of the 
priestly art and incomprehensible to the laity. This view is pro¬ 
pounded in a little book dating &om the time of the Graeco- 
{^oman occupation. In the fourth century A.t>. its author, a Greek 

Hieroglyphs 

named Horapollon, gave a list of hieroglyphs with a transcrip¬ 
tion in Greek. But these Greek e<^uivaients were just guesswork 
and the efiect of his enterprise was to make everyone e^^ually 
distrust btet interpretations. 

In A.i>. 320 Constantine had an obelisk brought to Rome. 
Another obelisk of granite and ixearly a hundred feet high, was 
transported to Constantiaople where it can still be admired. A 
writer of this rime records the inscription on the obelisk. It was 
pfi tb ff mystic nor mysterious but an adulatory dedication to the 
Pharaoh who originally erected the monument. 

Although it has subsequently established that this 

translation was correct, no one had previously believed in its 
accuracy. 

The German Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, a miracle of learning 
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who lived from i(Soi-i68o, inventor of the Latema Magica, 
professor at Wurzbeig and subsequently member of the Col- 
Romairum, published in Rome four volumes of hiero¬ 
glyphs with translations. Very much later it was proved that 
not a single line was correct 

A hundred years later de Guignes, a membee of the Paris 
Academy, made comparative studies in hieroglyphics and 
expressed the view that the Chinese were Egyptian colonists. 
S<^ English savants also believed that the Egyptians came from 
China. 

A Parisian savant professed to recognize the zooth Psalm in 
some hieroglyphs in the temple of Dendera and said that the 
inscription on the obelisk of Famphylia dating from about 
400c B.c. contains an account of the ‘'Victory of the Pious over 
the Evil”. 

At the end of the ^hceenth century Akerblad and Zoega, two 
Swedish-Danish sped^sts in arable, had a better idea about 
hieroglyphs. Akerblad had copied some in Cairo and believed 
die signs were parts of an alphabet. Zoega thought that the oval 
nngs contained the names of kings. 

Both were tight, but these discoveries did not carry the matter 
much furcbei. Hieroglyphs had not yielded up secret. 

^ypt still slumbered. 

Ibis general state of ignorance persisted for a very long 
the existence of a number of temples and pyramids was known, 
but their purpose was shrouded in mystery. What about the 
spaded It was the wblpping-boy of die sciences, of interest only 
to a few gteedy financiers. There were to be many chances and 
changes before the thirst for knowledge aroused scholars to its 
uses. 

One of the best “chances” was the arrival of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. When the Corsican returned fcom a campaign iu Italy in 
1797 he started to compare himself with Alexander the Great. 
He wrote: “Pans weighs me down like a mantle of lead. Europe 
is a molehill, but in Asia, where there are six hundred and fifty 
miUirtn people, great revolutions can be brought about,’* 

Egypt was a gate to the East and a springboard for great 
enterprises. As is known, in 1798 Napoleon and his army sailed 
in three hundred and twenty-eight ships to Egypt in order to 
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bteak England’s naval power in the Medicerranean. He took with 
him eighteen hundred guns and also one hundred and s«vent7> 
five erperts, astronomefs, geographers, geologists, zoologists, 
botanists and philosophers, as well as painters and poets. The 
soldiers called them “asses and idiots”. 

Napoleon’s army soon conquered Egypt. The ancient monu¬ 
ments seen by him and his men filled them with amazement. 
One day, in the shadow of the mighty pyramids of Giza, 
Niebuhr’s Arabian Jourmy in his hand and surrounded by his 
scientists, he addressed them thus: 

“Soldiers of the pen, soldiers of sdencel From the tops of 
these pyramids fifty centuries ate looking down upon you. A 
great task awaits you. The world yearns to know ^e history of 
Egypt. Get to work I” 

Whatever may be fiiought of Napoleon and his thirst for 
conquest, these words make him immortal, if only because he 
translated them into action. The summons to “get to work”, 
marked the beginning of Egyptology and the inauguration of 
systematic investigation. 

Good things develop slowly, however. Egypt still presented 
its greatest problem, hieroglyphics. To solve thh problem all 
known souxcea of Information, were drawn on, buc no one could 

agree and no progress was made. 

As so often happens, when prospects were most unfavourable, 
an event occurred which caus^ the greatest excitement. On the 
yth August, 1798, the English fleet under Nelson destroyed the 
French at Aboukir on the coast of Egypt. The French army 
expected an enemy landing and fbiew up entrenchments in the 
Nile delta. Near the village of Rosetta a soldier struck a flat stone 
witii his spade. It was carefully dug out and proved to be of 
black basalt and about the size of a small table top. One side was 
polished and covered with inscriptions similar to some which 
had been seen elsewhere. 

The soldier had no idea that he had discovered anything 
valuable. His name is unknown, though history has unfairly 
given tile credit to his officer, Bouchard. 

This stone had three kinds of script on it, fourteen lines of 
hieroglyphs at the fop, thirty-two lines of demotic in the 
middle iod fifty-four of Greek at the bottom. Almost all scholars 
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read Gre^. £vcc oac of Nspoleoc’s generals possessed that 
ACcotnpHshenent 

The Greek te« of the stone recorded that in 196 b.c. priests 
from all over Egypt wtie summoned to Memphis to consider 
what honours should be paid to the young King Ptolemy for the 
services he had rendered to the temples and the priestly caste. It 
was decided that a statue of the king should be placed in every 
temple and that each statue should have an inscription in three 
languages recording this sacerdotal decree. 

As is known, Napoleon’s expedition ended in disaster. England 
won another victory and harvested its fruits, the Rosetta stone 
among them. General Hutchins brought it with other antiquities 
to London and George III presented it to the British Museum. 

Unfortunately Napoleon’s defeat meant a setback for know¬ 
ledge. For the being, invest^tion at the cost of the state 
came to an end. 

One of Napoleon’s savants, Dominique Vivant Denon, took 
his work very seriously and breathed new life into the subject. 
Shortly after his return from ^ypt he published a desctiptxon of 
the land of the Nile, VescripHon 2 e /’Egfptt, in twenty-four volumes 
of text and twenty of plates. A literary monument] 

The world paid soroe attendon. Some mocked at bis achieve¬ 
ment and there we« wiseacres to chddze it, perhaps because 
Denon was primarily a painter and the darling of the Court 
ladles. But the outside world was interested and Egypt became 
a &shlonable craze. 

But what about hieroglyphs? 

In actual ^ct, the philosopher’s stone had been found and 
men of sdence were convinced that they would soon be reading 
what had been a sectet fbt $0 many centuries. Many an expert 
had broken his teeth on the subject. The andquarians and 
archa»loglst$ of all nations pored over Swings and copies of 
fhe stone and for years pondered deeply, as absorbed as any 
chess player. De Sacy, an orientalist living in Paris, pronounced 
that the problem was very involved and scientifically insoluble. 
It looked as if hieroglyphs were to remain as impenetrable as 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

Akerblad scored a modest success when he isolated some of 
the demode signs. A few years later Thomas Young, an English 
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doctor ^0 first propounded the wave theory of %ht, succeeded 
in distinguishing some hieroglyphic signs which could stand for 
the name PtoUg^. But he got no further. 

Many others tried their hands. Some worked seriously because 
they were really interested, others with an eye only to the pub¬ 
licity value of success. The interpretation of one scholar was 
immediately contradicted by another. Disputes were most 
prolonged and obstinate. As soon as anyone claimed that he had 
solved the problem someone else pointed out his errors and called 
him a fraud. To whom would the great prize fall? 

At the dme when the Rosetta Stone was discovered there was 
living in Paris a boy named Francois GiampoUion. Some would 
call him an infant prodigy. This gifted ddld was taught by a 
priest wbo lived in his parents' house during the troublous times 
of the French Revolution. He could read and write well when 
be was six years old. His elder broker, a philologist, taught him 
languages and by the time he was eleven he was a genius with 
good knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Syrian. 

France was passing through stiiru^ times, in the intellectual 
as well as the military field. Napoleon had become First Consul 
and dien Emperor. By the age of twelve Ftanpois had read the 
Old Testament in the original eexe and thereby acquired a passion 
for truth and a firm conviction that the republican form of 
government could alone guarantee justice as between man and 
man. The boy soon discovered that he was a revolutionary at 
heart. 

In due course a savant who bad taken part in Napoleon’s 
campaign heard of the young genius and took him to a museum 
exhibiting some Egyptian antiquities. What he saw left men of 
ripe years quite unmoved but it touched off a spark in the boy’s 
s^. Pointing to some hieroglyphs, he explained: ‘TU dedphet 
them some day.” 

After adding Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Chaldaean to his 
lai^ages he collected everything he could find about Bgypt and 
buried himself in Coptic, the speech of the first Egyptian 
Christians. Champollioc was dius better equipped than the 
English antiquarian Young, who was never shaken in his belief 
chat hieroglyphs were a script of symbols. 

At seventeen, Qiampollion produced a histoacal map of 
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!^ypt though he had never visited that country. At eighteen, this 
student of high inteUectual powers w^s an Academician. Shortly 
afterwards he was made a member of the Aiaeiimt ^ Sdnat. 
Unfortunately, his health was poor and he had to limit his 
energies to the problem of deciphering hieroglyphs. 

The English had had the Roserta Stone copied and many 
scholars in Europe were poring over the three columns. But 
ChampoUion’s aHairs were in a bad way. He had no employment 
and could not pay his rent. His clothes and shoes were worn out 
He caught a cold and his lur^s were affected As a revolutionary 
he was suspect. To cam his bread he wrote for the press, coadicd 
schoolboys and students, corrected manuscripts, worked on 
hicroglyptucs and his Coptic dictionary. When the latter had 
reached 1069 pag«8 he wrote: “The dictionary gets fetter while 
I get thinner.” 

When he recovered he was due to join the armies of Napoleon, 
who had again plunged Europe into war, but savants 

managed to save him from military service and he forged ahead 
with his studies like a man possessed 

At that time a certain Count Palin was also absorbed in de 
problem of hieroglyphics. This stupid but cocksure individual 
announced one day that he had come round to the doctrines of 

Pythagoras, the Kabbala and our feiend HorapoUon and in one 
rught had freed himself from the “systematic errots” to which so 
many scholars had fallen victim. A week later he crowned his 
follies by printing bis conclusions. 

The competition to decipher luetoglyphs was like tiie rivalry 
between Captain Scott and Amundsen to reach the South 
Pole. 

One day ChampnlHnn had a terrible feight. On bus way to 
the College he met a friend who told him the hieroglyphs had 
been deciphered The news had been given In a brochure entitled 
T^oitvellt ExpJUation, said to be published by Alexander Lenoir. 
Champoliion was somewhat relieved when he heard that the 
author was Professor Lenoir as the latter, though a prominent 
scholar, was no genius. 

But he ran to the bookseller, bought the book—on credit— 
and letucned home. He settled ic a sofe, read de book from 
beginning to end and then burst out laughing. His unrestrained 
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and audiblfi hilafit7 brought tus landlady in hot haste up to his 
loom. He told hei of the rubbish which the “idiot** Lenoii had 
written. But it took him some time to get over his fright. 

This genius in languages was given a professorship at the age 
of nineteen. But the honour aroused a lot of jealousy. Older 
professors intrigued against him and as a result of their efTons 
he received only a quarter of the emoluments of the pose. 

He wanted to buy an Egyptian papyrus and needing a thousand 
francs tried to obtain a loan from some rich countrymen. They 
would not part with a sou. He wrote to his elder brother: “My 
destiny is dedded. I’m as poor as Diogenes. I’ll buy a tub a 
sack for my rags and hope that the well-known generosity of rich 
Athenians will keep me alive/* 

The young student never deviated from the path he had set 
before himself. Nor did he ever waver in his fight for truth and 
justice or his demand that men and knowledge should be free. 

When revolution and civil war threatened to engulf France he 
protested against Napoleon’s dictatorship- He wrote revolu¬ 
tionary pamphlets> mounted the barricades and preached resist¬ 
ance. 

But when General Latoui and his royalists bombarded the 
cencte of Paris he rushed home. He was just in time to extingtiish 
the flames which were about to consume the house in which he 
had his little room, library and scientifle papers. 

Unemployed once more, he was charged with high treason and 
banished for eighteen months. 

Prussia had freed herself from the French yoke. The English 
sent Napoleon to Saint Helena. Peace ones more reigned in 
Europe and better days dawned for science. 

Egypt had become a magnet to which many were drawn. 
Traders, speculators, the curious and the mere sensationalist 
hastened to the Nile to collect statues, mummies, papyri and 
other antiques. “Good business” for one and all was the cry, for 
the museums were good customers. 

Champollion was allowed to return and alfocugh he had not 
entirely recovered his health he devoted himself once again to 
rile study of hietoglyphs. He had already deciphered several 
words and the names of some kings but a final res^t still seemed 
faraway. 
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HI and witHout employment he cetamed to Pahs in 1821. Yet 
in that tinhappy time the hng was destined to dose. He had 
recently diacoveicd that hieroglyphs could not be symbols of 
single concepts because the number of s^s in the hieroglyphs 
“was three times the number of words in the Greek test. He had 
also found a clue to the name of Queen Cleopatra in a demotic 
papyrus. 

He traced the name of Queen Cleopatra again in an obelisk 
with inscriptions in Greek and hieroglyphics which had been 
brought to England. With a drawing of chat obeiisk in his hand 
he was sure that he had been right about the name Geopatra. 

He identified the letters p, % 1 , m, 1 , k, e, a, z and a second 
sign for the t. 

Prom this obelisk and some other objects he realized that the 
words set in ovals were two royal names, Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 

^jIL/ ptolmias 

All his doubts were at an end. The hieroglyphic signs were 
letters of an alphabet. He obtained drawings of other monu¬ 
ments “with hieroglyph inscripdons and “was able to decipher die 
names of gods and other kings, names such as Rameses, Tuth- 
mosis, Thoth and Isis. 

Spurted on by his discovery he continued his work with 
ferocious energy and crowned twenty years of arduous toll with 
a triumph which is still one of the wonders of learning. 

Francois ChampoUion had reached the goal he had set before 
himself, but his health was broken and he had barely time to yell 
‘Tve done it I’* to his brother before he collapsed altogether. 

In the autumn of iSra the Paris Academy could be informed 
that hieroglyphs had really been deciphered. For ChampoUion, 
however, the days of misery and want were not yet over. As a 
result of hU sentence for treason no one would give him employ¬ 
ment worthy of his abilities. He was charged once more with 
the same crime. Fortunately he found a patron on this occasion, 
the Due dc Blaccard, who was deeply interested in antiquity. 
This fdend secured the withdrawal of the charge and made it 
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possible £or him to go to Turn wbetc he found more papyri 
and hieroglyphs and could continue his labours in the great 
cause. 

Then came 1828- ChampoUion was now twenty-seven. Leaving 
the world of jealousy and inline behind him, at bst he could 
visit Egypt. There a tegular triumph awaited him. The ftlUinn 
sw arm ed around him. They wanted to see the man who could 
“read the writing on th«f old scones". Ceremonial receptions 
and festivities were otganiaed in his honour and he was tieated 
everywhere a saint. But that was not what the modest 
archasologist wanted. He had come to Egypt to find out about a 
nation which had vanished and to serve the cause of hiscotical 
research. 

Now he could live in a land which had ever been the object of 
hiS youthful longings. Apart from the interpretation of hiero¬ 
glyphics he had been wotking on a chronology and topography 
of Egypt and adumbrated a number of theories. He continued 
his invesDgatLOns in these subjects and finally obtained confirma¬ 
tion of ideas in which he had always believed, though his views 
had brought him no reward except the mocking laughter of the 
so-called “Egyptian Committee" in Paris. 

QiampoUion examined many temples, tombs and pyramids and 
was intoxicated with the weal^ of inscriptions, hitherto a closed 
book to the world, everywhere to be found on columns and walls, 
obelisks and pylons. 

At Dendera there is a temple which he found had originally 
been dedicated to the goddess Hathor, the Egyptian Aphrodite 
Urania, We know to-day that its construction dates :fe>m the 
Twelfth Dynasty, about 1900 s.c. Tuthmosis 10 enlarged it in 
honour of the gods and subsequent additions were made by the 
Ptolemies, the Roman emperors Augustus, Nerva, Domirian 
and, finally, Trajan in a.o. 110. It is consideted the finest temple 
in Egypt 

QuimpoUion and his companions spent a considerable time at 
this marvel of art. They were quite overcome by its beauty. He 
at once deciphered several of the inscriptions and read the hymns 
of praise of the gods which thousands of years ago had here been 
carved in stone. 

Although it was late and the moon was down ChampolEon 
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could hardly Mai himself away. Subseqoeiitly he iccoided what 
he felt: 

*1 cannot desciibe the impression which Che portico in 
particular made upon me. 3 can give the bald figures for its 
length and breadth but language can convey no idea of its 
beauty. Charm and majesty arc here associated to perfection. 
Wc stayed two hours and, filled with a sense of ecstasy and 
magic, wandered through great halls. Even by moonlight I 
could read some of the inscnptions on the outer walls.’* 

His sditing experiences and the world-wide recognition that 
he had been right made him a happy but not a conceited man. 
Yet his enthusiastic letters were quite misjudged in Paris by 
many who did not mean to forget tiiat he had been charged with 
high tteason. 

It was the tragedy of the life of this intellectual giant that it 
ended much too soon. He spent three years, working feverishly, 
in Egypt. Then his old complaint recurred and he died on t^ 
4th Match, iSja. 

Immediately after the death of this, the first Egyptologist and 
etymologist, his rivals who had fitiled to solve the problem of 
hieroglyphs themselves again published derogatory criticisms 
in the press. 

It was eight years before Champollion’s posthumoos works, 
an Egyptian dictionary and Egyptian grammar, were published. 

After his death there was no one in France competent to 
carry on his work. Fortunately, a successor was supplied &om 
Gennany in the shape of Richard Lepsios (i8ic^i384). 

For all his genius in reading hieroglyphs QumpoUioo had 
never been absolutely clear as to tiieir exact character. This was 
tile point on which he was open to attack from those who 
questioned bis acbievemeot. It was Lepsius who first compre¬ 
hended the graromatical construction of the hieroglyphic script 
and metho^cally descabed it. 

But it would be wrong to think that other scholars were only 
waiting to follow up the new discovery. For more than tiutty 
years historians and orientalists adopted a cautious and sceptical 
attitude. Of course tiney admitted that the names of a few kings 
could be read, but they did not believe that the inscriptions could 
be translafed. Their doubts persisted until they had to yield to 
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the cvidftflce of a coui^terpart of the Rosetta Stoae, the *‘Deci«e 
of Canopus’^ -which was discorered ia 1869. This stone also 
had an inscription in ^ee languages, but it was longer and Ic 
clinched the matter. 

The doubts and hesitations of the previous generation of 
scholars were not altogether a disad-Tactage ai their successors 
who now appeared on the scene came to their task without 
prejudices and with the utmost enthusiasm. In the ran w e re a 
young French lawyer, Emmanuel de Rouge, and a student Both 
specialized in hieroglyphic and hieratic inscriptions. With them 
were associated Joseph Chabas, a French wine merchant, and an 
English lawyer, Charles Goodwin. Later they were joined by 



Hiersde script (from the fables in the Westcar papyrus) 


Rossellini, an Italian, Lctmans, a X>utchman, Flinders Petrie, an 
Englishman, and Lepsius, a German. These men of different 
nationalities but witii a common purpose continued the work of 
investigstion and achieved amazing successes which gave im* 
mense impetus to the science of archeology. 

In 184a King Frederick William IV of Prussia sent an e^edi- 
tion to Egypt at the suggestion of the naturalist, Alexander von 
Humboldt. Lepsius was put in charge. On his triumphant return 
the young professor founded a museum in Berlin. 

The hieroglyphic script, which was the writing of tiie upper 
classes, underwent various transformations, With the object of 
simplifying if the hieratic script was developed, and out of the 
latter in mm was evolved the even simpler demotic script of the 
Egyptian people in general. No one in the era of vriiich we are 
sp«tkng could read that script Its elucidation was to come 
later. Fate again took a hand. 
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In 1827 Heinrich Brugsch was bom in Beriin. He was the 
aon of an officer in the Uhlan Guards. In 1840, while still at 
school, Hciniich displayed a lively interest in the land of the 
Pharaohs. When he had mastered hieroglyphics and the grammar 
he threw lumself into the study of the demotic script, which had 
developed out of the hietatic, and to the astonishment of savants 
produced a giammai. 

Whether from envy or some other motive, rite aichsologist 
Lepsius at first criticbed it adversely, though the work was 
acclaimed in Paris. 

Alexander von Humboldt was a great patron of Brugsch. 
Good luck and ability here again joined forces. When he left 
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Demotic script. A fable. [Traxislation below] 


school, Brugsch went to Cairo and there met the French 
Egyptologist, Mariette. 

After a period of study at Berlin University, Brugsch went to 
Persia. Ihexe followed an interval at G6ttingea and then he 
returned to Egypt as consul. There his passion for archaeological 
investigarion gave him no peace and he entered the service of the 
Egyptian Government. 

He explored the antiquities of the country firom the necropolis 
at Memphis to Abu SimbeL 

The head and front of his literary achieveoicnf is his dictionary 
of demotic in four volumes, with a three volume supplement, 
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Demotic had beea deciphered and Heiimch Brugsch Pasha had 
become one of the heroes of science. 

Here is an esCtact from Adolf Erman’s translation of part of 
the animal fables in the ^yptian myth known as the “Eye of the 
Sun". It can be found in the papyrus in demotic scdpt in Leyden: 

“There was once a lion. It lived on a mountain and was very 
strong and a mighty hunter. The other creatures of the mountain 
feared it One ^y it met a panther whose coat had been ripped. 

“ ‘How hast thou got thy coat like that?’ said the Uon. 

“The panther replied: 'It was Man.’ 

“ ‘Man I What is Man?’ asked the lion. 

“The panther replied: ‘There is nothing more cunning than 
Man. Mayesc thou never ^ into his hands.* 

“Then the lion raged exceedingly against Man and left the 
panther to look for him.** 

The dramatic struggle to dedpher die script employed by the 
andent dwellers by die Nile was at an end. Scholars can now 
read what they wrote as easily as their mother tongue. Without 
that knowledge it would have been impossible to ieam anything 
about Egypt. 

Although we are much further In time from the ancients than 
the Romans, who subsequeody conquered Egypt and the world, 
we know more about them. It is certain that the Romans admired 
the Egyptian monuments because they brought home columns, 
obelisks and statues. But they had a very hazy idea of the Egyptian 
way of life. 

Egypt was old when America was not even a dream, and 
when the sur&ce of Europe was nothing but marsh and primitive 
forest, the kingdom of the elk and the bear. 

“Remember that you are dust. Generations will be bom and 
die. Nations will rise and fell. But we are eternal.” That was 
what the Egyptians thought about themselves before Rome and 
Athens existed and it is really remarkable what the scienciric use 
of the spade has brought ba<^ to life. 

It would be futile to claim that the whole held of knowledge 
of ancient Egypt has been coveted. There ate gaps. In any event 
^ypt without its mysteries would be a dull subject, “lliete Is 
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more to come” must be our watchwotd. Of mifiy kings we know 
no mote thin their names, and the sandy wastes still hold many 
seciets. Egypt will long remain the patadise of the digger. 

On the banks of the magical Nile, sweeping from torrid up¬ 
lands to the cool sea, we must penetrate further into the spirit of 
a people who, under the influence of a burning sun, allowed a 
blend of fanaticism, deeezxcy and vice to luxuriate In a fashion 
unknown elsewhere on this planet. 

Something must be said about the history of excavation. 

For religious reasons Mahometan Egypt was not interested in 
the monuments of its predecessors, ^xat was not destroyed 
could be left for the sand to bury, But when European arche¬ 
ologists appeared on the scene the Egyptians reaJiz^ that they 
possessed something valuable, Excavation is a very expensive 
business, l^yptian finances could not meet the bill for wages and 
the implements of the fellabm and the travelling, food and 
lodging expenses of the savants. 

Persia for the same reason allowed her oil resources to be 
opened up and exploited by other nations in consideration of a 
royalty. Egypt sold excavation concessions to sodedes prepared 
to apply and pay for them. 

The export of “finds”, which was often no more fhan robbery, 

is no longer possible. Most of them must now be handed over 
to the museum in Cairo. 

BerUn soon became the centre for andent oriental history. At 
the outbreak of the first Great War the outstanding figures in 
this sphere were Professor Adolf Erman, Hermann Sethe, 
Edwand Meyer, Georg Schwexnfurth, Georg Ebers, Georg 
Steindorfl and Ludwig Botchardt. 

The Humboldt University has turned out many orientalists, 
the gmatest being the American Egyptologist, James H. Breasted 
{1865-1956). I shall have something to say about him later. 

sixty international scholars have achieved in Egyptology 
since i5>o© can only be described as phenomenal. Work on 
Egyptian philology and the compilation of a lexicon has never 
ceased. Breasted, Sethe and Gardiner combed the collections of 
papyri. Junker added Egyptian inscriptions dating from Greek 
times. On the island of PhiJae alone 8,000 drawings were made and 
a,000 photographs taken. Copies of 1,726 steles, 308 statues, 155 
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sucopbagi, 7 obelisks, j 74 fuDetary £guies and 2^8 miscellaneous 
monuments were made. Bperything was catalogued and arranged 
under difierent words. 

At the present the material iills 1,259 boxes. The letter 
alone takes 90,000 cards in 62 boxes. The names of the more 
prominent gods are in 52 boxes, those of the kings in 9. 5,000 
cards are needed fot other personal names. All this material is 
being used in the preparation of a vast encyclopedia. 

The real director of this mammoth underta^g is Professor 
Dr. Hermann Grapow of the Humboldt University in Berlin. The 
record which he handed over to the German Academy of Sciences 
in 195} deserves the d^anks of all scholars. 




CHAPTER III 


THE EGYPTIAN WAY OF LIFE 

T he discovery of dubs, flints icd scrapers, the standard 
imp l e me nts of prehistoric man, shows that men were living 
on the banks of the Nile siz thousand years bdbre Christ was 
bom. No doubt the first inhabitants were nomads. They may 
have ultimately settled these because the climate was good and 
the soil fertile. 

They buried their dead in the desert sand Inunediately beyond 
the fertile area. Corpses and funeral offerings dating from a 
period about )Ooo s.c. are found to-day In an excellent state of 
pxeservaticn, a tribute to the dry air and the consfitaeats and 
properties of the sand wluch have prevented decomposition. 
The reader must always keep that point in mind. 

Graves of the neolithic period have been foiud in which 'die 
body is in a squatting position, widi the fiice turned to the east. 
Among fanesal gifts such as ceramic pots and vases the most 
Striking objects ate cosmetic palettes made of slate with traces 
of vivid colours. 

In Upper Egypt burial in cemeteries was the rule. The corpses, 
wrapped in goatskins or linen cloths, were also placed in the 
squatting position but with the face towards the west, i.e. where 
the sun sinks to rest. Graves have also been found containing 
several bodies. Perhaps diey were the graves of a whole family, 
or possibly the dead master was surrounded by his slaves. One 
retn^tkable feature was that each corpse had a limb missing. 
Why? There has never been ari answer to that questioo. The 
ptehistorlc dwellers by the Nile were certainly not cannibals. 
Oubs, bows and arrows were found in these tombs. 

In Heluan, opposite Sakkara, xvas found a subterranean 
cemetery with eight hundred and twenty-five separate graves. 
That th»e dated from the earliest times was proved by the fact 
that the bodies had not been embalmed and most of them had 
been placed in wooden coflus or rec^tacles made of day. The 
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chimbefs leserTcd for articles which the dead would require 
cofitained unfueiu spoom, cosmetic pots, ivorf objects smd 
religious symbols in the form of amulets. 

'!^re is no certainty as to the original borne of the Egyptians. 
Opinions vary. It has never been proved that they came from 
Sumeria. The tombs on the Dolmen highway, various mummies 
found in Egypt, many leliefe, some in bright colours, some 
wonderful statues of kings and other objects are an indication 
that the ruling case came from some type of Nordic man. 
Perhaps the original negroid Egyptians were conquered and 
enslaved as the result of massive Atlantic Nordic migrations. 
Who knows? 

Some say chat the kings of the Second Dynasty came from 
the south, their (epical was Tis (hence their dassiiicadon as the 
“Tinitite Kings”) and they invaded the north and founded a new 
capital at Memphis. Professor Rcisner says in his book TA? 
Dwtlopaent &j the Tomb dovn to the of Cheops that 

dieir tombs were of brick. 

But it is not my object to provide my readets vndi a guide 
through the obscure pre-history of Egypt. My aim is to tell the 
story of Egypt as revealed to us by the hieroglyphs, a story 
which is rich in drama and of the h^hest interest. My starting 
point shall be the time when the Egyptians were already living 
in an organized state ruled by a king. 

The &st king of whom we know reigned about 3000 b-c. If we 
add the two diousand years that have passed since the birth of 
CheUt we gel a period of five thousand years which oux thoughts 
have to span. It is a long time! 

In the last chapter I related how the writings of ancient 
Egypt were deciphered. It is now time to consider what they tell 
us. 

The ^ypdans, who knew nothing of continuous chronology, 
must have found it very difficult to divide time into definite 
periods. The method they adopted was to parcel it out into 
periods corresponding to the dynasties of die kings who had 
reigned over them. In 303 b.c. a priest and scribe named Manetho, 
who lived during the Greek occupation, made a list of the names 
and dates of the dynasties. Though only part of his work has 
survived it is an authority of the greatest importance, even if 
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the iigiues are not always accurate and he has sometimes gone 
wrong in the course of his long history. 

The chrooological table is also based on the “Sakkara list*’ 
in the Cairo Museum, the royal names in the temple of Seti I and 
the Turin papyrus. 

When this “Turin” papyrus was found scholars were very 
inexperienced in handling such fragile material as papyrus rolls 
or leaves. It dated from the period of the XIXth dynasty and 
gave a list of the Kings of Egypt. Unfortunately it was almost 
destroyed through had handling, We should have been spared a 
great deal of trouble if this precious papyrus had been treated 
by modern methods. 

It is certain that politically the country was divided into Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Each sector had its prindpai deity. We have 
always been taught that King Menes united the whole country 
but the distinction between the two parts was preserved, The 
serpent Buto and the vulture Nechber were the respective state 
gods but the emblem of Lower Egypt is the lily and that of 
Upper Egypt the papyrus. 

In the following table, based on one prepared by ScharfT and 
Moortgat, only the names of the most important Kings of Egypt 
appear. In ip;5 Hermann Otto, a member of Hamburg Uni¬ 
versity, published a more extensive list, 

Manetho gave the names as written in Greek. He gives 
Djoset instead of Nctcry-er-Khet (his Homs name), Cheops 
instead of Churiru, Giephren instead of Chefed, Mykerinos 
instead ofMenkevrd, Phiops instead of Pjopi, Arnenophis instead 
of Ameohotep, and so forth. We will in geoeral follow his 
example. Inddentally, Pharaoh means “Great House”, much as 
a Turk refers to his government as the “Supteme Pone”. 


(^/jronoiofffai iaOlt oj ibt 

msninf IhrtAStits 


®.c. 

PreHsf0ry (Menes?) . 


Thi Oli EMpirt . 


DjTUistits 


1-2. Narmer. Hotus . 
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5. Djoser, Sao^; Saoacht .ftboat 265^2^00 

4. Cheops, Cheften, Mykerinos, the pyramids of 

Gia .about 2600-2480 

j. Sahute, Unas, Userkaf . 2480-2550 

6-8. Tcti, Merenri, Pepi 2 and 31 etc. 2350-2190 

9-10. HerakleopoUtao Kings . 2190-2052 

Tb« MjJJie Empire ...from 2032 

11. Meotuhotep . 2052-1991 

12. AmeAemhet . 1991-1972 

Scsostns . 1971-1930 

Amenemhct E . 1929-1898 

Scsostns n . 1898-1841 

Ameaemhct in . 1840-1792 

15, lotennediary period .about 1778-1610 

15-16. Hyksos period .about 1670-15 70 

The Nev Empire . 1610 

17. .about 1610-1570 

18- Amosis . 1370-1545 

Amenophis I . 1545-1524 

Tuthmosis landll .. 1524-1302 

Hatshcpsui . 1501-1480 

Tuthmosis III . 1502-1448 

(Battle of Megiddo . 1480) 

Amcaopbis II . 1448-1422 

Tuthmosis IV . 1422-1415 

Amenophis III .. 1413-1577 

Amenophis IV 

(Akhenaton*—the El Amarna period) . 15 77-1358 

TVitcokhamun . 1558-1549 

Ay . 1349-1345 

19. .about 1345-1200 

Haiemhab . 1345-1318 

Raineses I . 1518-1517 

Setil . 1517-1501 

Rameses II . 1501-1234 

(Battle of Kadesh . ^^ 9 ^) 
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MciMphtCS .... I2^4-I2i0 

Seti n ftnd the trouble$ at the ead of the 

XKtb dynasty .about 1220-1200 

20. .about 1200 - 103 $ 

Setnat . 1200-11^7 

Kameses ni . 1197-116$ 

Rameses IV to XI . 1165—108$ 

21. SepandoD of Thebes and Taois . io8$—9$o 

22-2$. Libyan Kings (inter alia Sheshook) . 9 $ck-72o 

24. King Bokoris of Sals . 720-725 

Tbt l^t'Bmpirt .. 71 $-132 

25. The Nubians (Shabaka and others) . 7 * $-* 5^3 

26. Psainmeticog I to III . 

Necho, Apnea, Amasis, Monteohet . 633-52$ 

The battle of Pelusium, conquest of Egypt by 

Cambyscs . $2$ 

27. Persians, pardculafly Darius I . 525-332 

28. Amytaios of Sals . 404r>399 

29. Kings from Mendes . 398-379 

30. Kings hota Sebenaytos . 378-341 

Alen^nder conquers Egypt . 332 

Egypt under the Greeks . 33*^31 

Egypt under the Romans . 31 

A.n. 

Egypt under the Arabs .after 640 

Egypt under the English . 1885 


Prom the first Pharaoh to the Entpexor Augustus in A.D. 1 
Egypt must have been ruled by about diree hundred and hfty 
kings. Herodotus speaks of three hiudred and fiRy kings up to 
the time of the Greek occupadon. We are in^bced to die 
wcidngs of the Egypdans for our knowledge of their names and 
reigns and of ^ose deeds, good and bad alike, which brought 
their people sometimes peace and happiness, sometimes war and 
misery and erentually final disaster. 

But there are many gaps in our knowledge of Egyptian history. 
Perhaps they may neret be entirely filled. Certainly Tery much 
ezcavadon Is required to obtain a complete picture. 
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The Egyptians speak most clearly from their tombs. It is their 
funeral funutuce and ofisricgs, the wall paintir^ and Inscriptions 
in their grares which tell us most about them, how they lived and 
what they regarded as their main purpose in life, The ancient 
Greeks burned their corpses^ but the Egyptians were optimists 
who firmly believed that life did not end with death. They gave 
material expression in their cult of the dead to the belief that Ufe 
continued in the after world. 

Skotpion is said to have been the first king of the first dynasty. 
Notiung Is known about him. A little mote is known of his 



A cosmetic palette. On the left the Pharaoh is beating 
out the brains of a captive 

successot, Nanner. A cosmetic palette of remarkable workman¬ 
ship of his rime has come down to us. On one side is a picture of 
four standards being carried before the Pharaoh. Bel^d these 
symbols of godlike power he strides, txamplieg on corpses in his 
path. Below are shown two fabulous monsters intertwined. On 
the other side the kii^ is seen smashir^ the skull of a captive 
kneeling before him. This is the sort of scene which greets us 
everywhere in Egyptian history. 

Narmer’s tomb tells us how he and his officials mounted a 
ptocession to celebrate a victory over the inhabitants of the 
north. On the king’s sceptre it is recorded that he took 120,000 
prisoners and his booty amounted to 400,000 oxen and one 
milUon goats. War was made to pay even five thousand years 
agol 
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Let U5 have a glance at the tomb of Hatnaka, a courtief and 
vinir of King Usaphias of the First Dynasty. When the English 
archasologisc Emery discovered this tomb he was very dis¬ 
appointed to find it empty. Thieves had obviously been at work. 
But when he provided himself with a better light and looked 
more closely, he found forty-two adjacent chambers which had 
been walled. All we« filled with a bewildering number of 
miscellaneous objects. 

The most remarkable find was a la^e number of objects Uke 
discs, made of stone, metal and ivory. Eadi disc had a stem and 
most of diem were decorated with conventional designs or figures. 
The soil of Egypt had never yielded up anything like this before, 

What was the purpose of all these discs? Were they pieces in 
some game which was popular 5,000 years ago? Perhaps they 
were amulets or some sort of talisman which would bring good 
luck to the deceased. Or they may have been objects Invested 
with magical properties and of high mysdcal significance. 

Emery also found arrows, some of them tipped with Hints. 
One bundle of these arrows was in a leather quiver- A wooden 
casket crumbled to dust the moment it was touched. In it were 
wooden axe handles, wooden sickles with Hint teeth and flint 
knives. There was a large supply of food and the viair would find 
two thousand jars of wine in his tomb if he felt thirsty. 

Chasechem, a king of the second dynasty, when pyramids 
were still unknown, had his tomb enlarged into a huge building 
208 feet long and 50 feet wide, with fi%-eight small chambers. 
This tomb had been completely cleared of its contents in antiquity. 
The walls of these early tombs were gaily painted and coveted 
with inscriptions. 

A wonderful discovery such as is only possible in the romantic 
land of the Pharaohs was made by Emery in the tomb of another 
vizic of the second dynasty, One chamber was fitted out as a 
dining hall with a table laid and the food ready. The jars and 
plates were of sbte or alabaster. The fare provided was roast 
pigeon, fish, vegetables and a whole side of beef, not to mention 
sauces, fruit, round pastries and triangular pieces of bread. 
Everything had become completely desiccated in the Egyptian 
climate but was otherwise well preserved. 

Unfortunately the wooden sarcophagus of the deceased had 
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crumbled to dust, but the bones were icCicC. Tbe jars and vessels, 
of the most ie£ned workmanship, had not been touched by the 
hand of time. 

Here we must leave the First and Second Dynasties and turn 
to the Hurd, the era of the £rst pyramid. 



CHAPTER IV 


PYRAMIDS AND MUMMIES. 

THE SAKKARA NECROPOLIS 

C AMELS have played a part m many a historical event though 
no moAtuneat lecords the fact. They have figured in man^ 
battles and often given them die decisive toto. What ^vouid 
the desert be the the one^humped ship of 

the desert? The popular idea of ^ype is hardly possible with- 
out it. 

Though the ancient Egyptians ftequently depicted the horse 
and the asa in their paintings, the camel is conspicuous by its 
absence. Yet many ciploiers know its worth, though they also 
know that no other animal is so stubborn, bad-tempered and 
cowardly. 

Animal experts are at one in thinking chat the camel is stupid, 
but others respect it as clever, willing and devoted. And they 
are right It carries its rider an average eighty miles a day under 
physical conditions which would defeat any horse. It will carry 
a load of at least 30c pounds in the desert and considerably mote 
on good roads. 

Marvellous tales ace told about its ability to dispense with the 
necessities of life. Fourteen days without drinking is not 
exceptional. The camel is equally economical with food. Its 
hump—the source of stored energy—enables it to go without 
for long periods. But the richer its fodder, such as thistle, steppe 
grasses and thorn, the bigger the hump. Thom and scrub are 
the normal food of this creature of modest requirements. 

The camel will chew up spines thick enough to penetrate 
shoe-leather and it will drink more than ten gallons of water at 
tiie outset of a desert journey calculated to take weeks. 

Camels are nervous creatures. They tremble at the sighc of a 
hare, cry out over a fly, shy in terror at a heap of scones and roar 
when a mouse startles diem. They spend their whole lives shiver- 
ing over their miserable existence, which seems almost mote titan 

}9 
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they can endure. They are always being brightened or bellowing, 
and wind and water are objects of terror. 

Yet it seems to have no fear when its hour has struck and it 
lies down for the last time in some remote spot in the desert. A 
majestic tranquillity seems to descend upon it as, accepting the 
inevitable (something it has neves done before) it awaits death. 
Nat day there is nothing to be seen but a heap of bones. Vultures, 
jackals and hyenas have done theii work. 

There are few milestones in the deserts but plenty of skeletons 
to show the way to other travellers. 

Such is the camel, which has conCdbuted more to the creation 
of Egypt than any other animal. Yet no one has any affection for 
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thiog for the dead; they lived and worked £ox die kingdom o£ 
the dead. 

Many loads of earth had to be moved to prove to a doubting 
vrcrl 6 that the history of Greece began long before 776 B.c., the 
previous starting point of historians. It is quite otherwise with 
the history of Egypt. The Egyptians were old^ and speaking 
through theit pyramids, long before there were any Hellenes and 
die pyramids were still telling the world of that age-old race long 
after andent Greece had ceased to be. Stones speak when men 
cannot, and the speech of stones is known only to the excavator, 
whose work is to find out the secret of how the andent Egyptians 
lived and why iheit dvilitation perished. Hence every *'find” is 
important. The most trivial object, even a potsherd, can often 
solve some problem which has defied the learned world for years. 

But methodical excavation was unknown at first, Explorers 
streamed to Egypt like gold-diggets to California. When a 
tomb was discoveted the coifin was broken open, any gold tom 
away ftom the mummy or a papyrus snatched foom the tomb 
chamber. Then die “explorer” had no further interest, 

The native workers were quick to learn foom such men. 
These “excavations” were no difierent from the tomb-rifilng of 
ancient days and fostered traffic in antiques. 

“Whea the Frenchman, Marierte, was residing ia Egypt to buy 
papyri for the Louvre be was amazed at the prevalent vandalism. 
He could almost hear the piteous appeals of the ancients for 
rescue. He forgot the Louvre and longed for &eedom and the 
spade. He saw fine sphinxes lying in the gardens of elegant 
houses and assumed that some depository for sphinxes had been 
robbed. 

At Sakkara he noticed the head of a sphinx in the sand. It 
was not long before he had laid bare awhole avenue of ooehmidted 
and thirty-four sphinxes through which magnificent processions 
had once passed. Marierte SfTpt b^ second home and 
devoted hkoself wholly to exploration. But he did more than 
discovet tombs. He was a collector and founded a museum in 
Bulak, thereby doing something to prevent the indiscriminate 
export of antiques- After a short time he gained the confidence 
of the Egyptian Government which appointed him Director of 
Antiquities. 
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Such were the begmmngs of the woild-famed Egyptian 
Museum, which was opened in ^ko in 1502, long aftei his 
death, and which became one o£ the greatest museums in the 
woild. To-day all finds are brought here, Nothing can now be 
taken out of the country. In the foiecoort of the Museum is the 
statue of Auguste Mariettc- Subsequently the grateful Egyptians 
inteered his body in a marble sarcophagus. Since that time the 
director of the Museum is tradidoc^y a Frenchman. Gr^bant, 
de Morgan^ Loret and Gaston Masp 4 ro were his successors. 

When Flinders Petrie arrived in Egypt twenty years later he 
was furious that so few explorers followed Madette’s methods. 
He taught that the atdueologist’s first task was not to produce a 
mummy but an Egyptian before he was turned into a mummy. 
That alone was the proper work of conscientious Egyptology. 
His idea at length prevailed, particularly as the tlch store of 
written evidence about the andent ^yptiacs clearly showed the 
way. 

Egypt had a religious code which made three demands on a 
moral mao. First to honour the gods and make coiuinuous sacri¬ 
fices to them. In that regard there was no lack of industry on the 
part of the Egyptians, Secondly, one must respect one’s fellow 
men and help to keep them out of evil ways. This requirement 
was more neglected than observed. The third and highest 
obligadoc was to honour the dead, give them fine tombs, filled 
with all sorts of splendid gifts, and ofiec continuous sacrifices in 
the mortuary temples. The dead needed gifts and sacrifices In 
the after world and thk third requirement was better observed 
than the others, judging by the splendour of the tombs which 
have been opened, though they clearly reveal the great difierences 
between rich and poor, even in death. 

It was part of the recorded beliefs of the Egyptians that death 
does not separate the soul and spirit from the body. They did 
not accept the Idea that a corpse is a “shell worn out by life”. On 
the contrary, the soul has only departed temporarily and is 
making its ^bitation for the time b^g in a bird. Later it will 
leave this bird and return to the old body provided that the latter 
i$ in a good state of preservation. If the body has been allowed 
to decay the soul cannot return and dissolves into noriungness. 
So wbat must be done to save the dead body from corruprion? 
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Haunted by this idea the Egyptians iiist learned the art of 
embalming. They rubbed the corpse with precious essences and 
costly Mfim, hence the word “mummy'’. The embalmers were 
experts in their art for they were cesponsible for preserving the 
corruptible body and creatmg an incorruptible sheU. Apart from 
a few exceptional praeddoners who had to embalm kings and 
others of the highest rack, their occupation was despis^ and 
avoided, however necessary. They belonged to the lowest social 
classes. Painters, carpenters, jewellers, goldsmiths, sculptors 
and all stone workers, on the other hani were highly esteemed 
because their knowledge and skill were serviceable to the dead. 
All were under the piotcctioa of their own special deity. 

Herodotus relates diat when anyone died it 
was the usual practice for many women 
mourners to assemble together. They smeared 
their heads and faces wi^ Nile mud and then 
passed in procession, tremblii^ and wailing, 
through the streets to the house of the de¬ 
ceased. This custom can still be observed to¬ 
day in the Bast. Then the body was delivered 
to the “House of Death” where it was em¬ 
balmed. The ceremony was pamculariy 
impressive. The embalming process usually 
took thirty days. In the case of circumcised 
and tattooed Egyptians (Le. all men of rank 
from priests upwards) It took longer, and even 70 days for 
kings. The embalmers were specialists in their particular art. 
During the process priests offered up prayers if the deceased was 
of high rank. The main object of all t^s was to preserve the 
corpse from decay, keep evil spirits at»y and help lO, die send, 
in its £ght against demons. ^ is the symbol of the eternal in 
man. 

Fashion may also have played a part in the mummiffcadon 
process. Sometiines corpses of both sexes were completely 
shaved, even to the pubic hair. But even the reverse was quite 
common. Mummies have been found with the hair elaborately 
arranged, and that of women meticulously waved and “penned”. 

Th e embalmer started by drawing the brain through the nose 
with a wire. 'Then the intestines were removed from the stomach, 



The soul in the 
form of a bird 
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the ioside of the hodj was flushed out vnth a mixtaie of wme and 
heths and a cbemi^ subsCuice was injected into the blood 
Tessels. Then the corpse was immetsed in a salt solution. After 
a certain it was ready for the nest stage which was the 
remoral of the liquid element This was not easy because 75 % 
of the human body consists of water. The stomach was then 
treated with precious fats and oil of cedar and filled wida myrxh> 
cassia, cinnamon, roasted lotus seeds and arcmadc essences. 
The body was then sewn up again. 

Meanwhile much had been done to the extedor. The entrails 
were treated on approved ptlndples and placed in a canoplc jar. 
A sacred amulet occupied the place of the heart. Mote will be 
said on that subject in a later chiq>ter. Finally the cosmedcians 
were set to work, painting the face and colouring the lips, nails, 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet- A plate of gold and 
resin was laid over the incision in the stomach. Swabs of fine 
were inserted in the nostrils to absorb the tdckle of 
secredons which had formed in the skull duiing the pickling 
process. 

Then the skilled “undertakers'* showed the mourning reladves 
various models of mummies, the pdmidve, the plain, the supedor 
OS the de luxe model, painted iu bnght colours by professional 
artists. From these the family decided, according to its means, 
upon the “make up” for the corpse. 

It war also a question of money whether one or several priests 
should pray by the body during the embalnung. No doubt this 
custom led to many abuses. There must have been plenty of 
needy embalmen and low-class pdcsts hanging about in the 
cjcpectadon of presents from the fijiUy. 

Next the body was swathed in countless yards of the finest 
lioec obtained from tbe royal looms. Herodotus called it “Bythus 
cloth”. Pads were insert^ at the points of pressure to prevent 
daroage through tight wrapping. Dr. Derry found a mummy with 
a shroud over twenty yards long and about two yards in widda 
which had been folded in eight and used as wadding. The whole 
body was then coated with a rubber solution. Such is the descclp- 
don given by Herodotus of the most elaborate embalming 
process. 

The financdfll position of the deceased determined how many 
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jewels sjsd oxcaments of gold or precious stones should be 
inserted or placed in the wrappings. The embalming of kings, 
high digtdtaries and sacred animak xns a state act of great 
importance in which the public played a major part. 

What Herodotus has to say about the art of embalming has 
been largely confirmed by the investigations of archffologists. 
An interesting light on the subject is thrown by an inscription 
from the tomb of a high official of the time of Tuthmosis HI. 
Much can be learned from it: 

“After the ,70 days of embalrtdi^ have passed thou art laid 
nobly in thy tomb. Thou art placed on the bier and drawn by 
oxen which have no blemish, Thy padi on the way to thy tomb 
is washed in milk. Thy children weep from a full heart. Thy 
mouth is opened by the priests, and the priest of Sem shall purify 
thee. Hofus moves thy lips and opens eyes and ears. Thy 
body is perfect in everything pertaining to thee. Words of praise 
are spoken and thy virtues are proclaimed, A sacdiice for the 
dead is made to thee. Thy heart is with thee as in life. Thou 
art as thou wast on the day thou wast bom. Thy courtiers bow 
before thee. Thou goest to a land which the King has given thee, 
to the grave of the West. The fitting ceremonial is observed. 
The funeral dancers come proudly towards thcc.** 

The period of 70 days for embalming is often mendoned, It 
occurs in the Bible where it is said that the Jews also used oil 
Herodotus says this of the second quality process: 

“Those who cannot face the high cost must choose the 
cheaper method. Here the embalmers fill their syringes with 
cedat oil and fill the body with it. They make no incision and 
take nothing ftx>m the body but insert the syringe in the anus, 
block up the passage to prevent the oil from seeping and soak the 
corpse in a natron bath. On the last day they let out the cedar 
oil which is so potent that it completely dissolves the entrails 
and draws them out with it But the soft parts are largely 
destroyed by the natron and the corpse is nothing but skin and 
bone. Finally, the embalmers return the corpse.” 

Df ad slaves and criminals of Egyptian blood were not granted 
the favour of embalming. Otherwise it was available to all 
Egyptians, even the poorest. It was a function of the temples to 
provide it, Even persons of moderate means were handed over 
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to the “Houses of flie Dead”, of which there were .m^ny, graded 
like society itself. But in the third class there was less emphasis 
on reverence for die dead and more on the economies of mass 
burial. The corpses were hung on meat hooks and thrown into 
a big cauldron for five persons where they lay in salt solution for 
thirty days, There were thirty days in the Egyptian month. 
Each establishment had thirty cauldrons, one for each day of the 
month, as prescribed by the regulations. It is obvious that in 
such cases only the cheapest preservative was used and the process 
of mummification, otherwise so cosdy, must have been very 
primitive when the relatives could not pay much. 

The embalmers were accustomed to the repulsive smell, The 
profession was held in high regard when it dealt on the royal 
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level hut it was otherwise with practitioners for the common herd. 
It was common knowledge that the latter were drawn from the 
lowest classes and frequently quite unconscious of the “sacro¬ 
sanct’* character of their work. They set about it in a tough and 
indecent way, quarrelled among themselves, spbshed themselves 
with putrefying matter and not in&equendy abused the corpses 
of young gills immediately af^er death. “It is a professional 
practice,’* writes Herodotus, “and for that reason the relatives 
wait three days before handing over the bodies of yoxing women 
and girls to the embalming establishment!* 

Such men were corruptible and quite ready to scrape their 
precious preservative off one corpse and use it again on another if 
there was a prospect of a present from the relatives- Slaves were 
considered unclean and not allowed to work in the “Houses of 
Death”. In the hot climate of Egypt putrefaction set in at once. 
There was no natural or artifidal ice and the sights and smells in 
diese establishments must have been horrible. After the corpse 
had been embalmed, coated with tesin and aseptic the xela- 
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tivcs took it away. If they could not afford a wooden coffin it 
was wrapped in an ot hide or papyrus inscribed with Tcraes. 
Those who could not or would not pay the cost of prcsemog 
the body in a common vault had to be content with burying it, to 
the accompaniment of pious wishes, in the desert sand. 

Thus it sometimes happened that some dark night, when the 
guards were asleep, the relatives would steal out widi the body 
to a cemetery earmarked for the great ones of the land and bury 
it in the vicinity of a royal tomb. This was a service of love to 
the deceased in the hope that the poor might get somediing left 
over from the funerary gifts of the rich. A sad illusion 1 

Herodotus says elsewhere: . 

‘Tf an Egyptian or foreigner is found drowned in die river or 
killed by a crocodile, it is the duty of die inhabitants of die 
nearest city to embalm and adorn the body and bury it in a sacred 
place. No one else, neither ftiend nor relative, may toudi it 
The Nile priests bury it widi their own hands as if it were the 
corpse of a god.” 

As to the grave, it was not a hole in the ground- "From earth 
we come and to earth we shall return.'* Not at alll A strong, 
thief-ptoof tomb of stone was what every man contemplated as 
his pbice of interment, provided that '‘every man’* is understood 
to mean not all ^yptians but only the rich ones. They must 
have a strong tomb in which the corpse and all the ftmerary gifts 
would be safe against marauders and the gnawing tooth of time. 
But such graves were costly and beyond ^ means of all but die 
well-to-do. 1 will leave to a later chapter a description of die 
splendours surrounding the deceased on lus journey to the next 
world. Relatives who could not afford one of these tombs de 
luxe had to be content with renting a space in a mass grave which 
was kept up by the priests. Here the mummies were stacked like 
baulks of wood, wiA a perfunctory, regulation burial service. To 
buy absolution for the great Beyond was the ^^yptian’s main 
object in life. 

From all this it is dear that in Egyptian eyes the earthly home 
was a minor matter, but die “House of Eternity’', as it is called 
on monuments, must be impressive. The result is that arche¬ 
ologists have sddom found remains of what we understand by 
towns and houses. There ate few ruins of what might once have 
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loyal palaces. As the aadents lelate, and occavatocs iiavc 
confirmed, the palaces—even those of the Pharaohs—^erc 
considered as codung hut earthly caraTaoserais. Such buildings 
veie often construct of nothing but mud bricks and accord¬ 
ingly have completely disappeared. 

This is not to say that these secular buildings were primitive. 
A palace laid bare at Medinet Habu between i^zc and z^iS 
showed definite traces of splendour. This “House of Joy’' had 
been given all the decorative treatment current in the highly 
artistic peiiod in which it was built. Coloured statues, wall 
decorations, glared tiles, pavements and paintings had created a 
cultured and prosperous atmosphere in the rooms. The walls 
had been hung with tapestries and the tiled floors made vivid 
with hunting scenes and other pictures drawn from animal life. 
Some of the walls x^e encrusted with turquoise and lapis lazuli, 
the patterns effectively brought out by inlaid g:oId leaf. In 
addition fliete was exquisite furniture. The whole find gave an 
ezeeUent idea of the taste prevailing at the dme and the current 
standard of luxury in a royal palace. Such palaces often stood in 
die midst of mag^cent gardens. 

Temples and tombs, on the other hand, were intended for 
eternity and therefore built of granite in order to defy time and 
thieves- Primarily they were for the benefit of royalty but 
subsequently the higher priesthood, high-ranking officials and 
officers and nch citizens were also catered for. It is obvious that 
there was no place for the common herd. The lot of the ordinary 
man was a cheap sacred amulet as a funerary gift and a blessing 
from the priest as a prelude to his journey to the heaven of the 
poor whem happiness costs little. The necropolis of Sakkara, 
where social distinedons bad to be obsetved even in death, was 
not his last resting-place. Another bit of desert was rcscivcd for 
him. 

Perhaps the oldest Egyptian monument is the royal tomb at 
Negade in Upper Egypt which de Morgan discovered in iSpy. 
The building was about j o yards in length. In the centre was a 
tomb chamber, with side chambers where no doubt the funerary 
gifts were deposited. It has been attributed to King Menes. 
Other graves of the eaxUest times have been found at Abydos. 

One expiocet was surprised to find that one of the kings had 
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his household ^th him in his tomb- According to the inscription 
the Queen, severai concubines, some dwarfs (such as were 
usually found serving in the houses of the great) and a dog were 
buried in the same tomb. These members of the household had 
been “sent to join” the dead king, This sounds homble, but the 
victims considered it an honour to be with their lord in the neat 
world as well, In later times this custom fell into desuetude. 




Above: the Step Pyratoid. Left: the “sham" Pytanaid. Right; the Bent 

Pyramid 


I have said above that the funerary gifts attracted thieves. 
Brick buildings were therefore abandoned in favour of those 
mighty rnonuments the pyramids, which we regard as the 
incarnation of Egypt. 

Let us have our omels saddled for the morou^, but we must 
state early, if possible at sunrise, to reach the necropolis of 
Sakkara in good tune. ^CThen the sun gets high the ride will be 
nothing like as pleasant, At first our little caravan threads its 
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way through the fertile Nile valley. We see the hardworking 
ftllabin busy in their fields. From time to time we pass one of 
those primitive water-wheels by which the Nile water is drawn 
up and distributed among the furrows. As in the time of the 
Pharaohs, the motive power of these contraptions is supplied by 
an ox, a camel or a donkey. We see too how the peasant ploughs 
his fields with the same primitive wooden ploughs as were used 
in antiquity. The fillab has never been able to adapt himself to 
motors and other modem inventions. 

Then we ascend to the highet-lying desert where some of the 
Sakkara monuments are to be found. The first is die Step Pyra¬ 
mid, built by King Djoset about 1650 b.c. It was a huge building, 
nearly two hundred feet high, containing one tomb chamber. 
We know to-day that originally the Step Pyramid was not in its 
present form. King Djoser first built a long, low mastabah. He 
did not like it. He had another added and eventually five were 
superimposed. In this way the first pyramid came into being. 
The glory of discovering this monument fell to a German 
professor, Ludwig Borchardt. 

Many archaeologists have worked on this pyramid and to all 
of them it has yielded up secrets. Two alabaster sarcophagi were 
found. In one of them lay the body of an eight-year-old child. 
The mummy of the king had been stolen, but there was a detached 
foot in the tomb. In the other sarcophagus the archaeologists 
Firth and Quivell found the remains of a wooden coffin which 
had once been gilded. A few fragments of wooden bands were 
lyir^ about—the first evidence of chelr use to prevent tampering. 
In one chamber there were three thousand stone vessels. How 
many other objects may it have otiginally contained! 

After the burial, the long passage leading to the tomb chamber 
in the innermost recesses of ffie pyramid had been dosed with 
granite blocks. No thief could penetrate to the tomb, but neither 
could ffie food and drink, needed by the deceased in the other 
world, be brought in- So a mortuary temple was built just in 
front of the pyramid. In it was laid everyduog required for the 
dead man’s welfrre. The temple was also a sanctuary where the 
li^g could commune in thought with the deceased. 

Laid out round the pyramid were graves for the queen, the 
princes and princesses and high dignitaries. The builder, Imhotep, 
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may not have tealkcd that his pyramid was to be die model for 
many others. 

For a loi^ time the Step Pyramid was dac only Tisible monu¬ 
ment-—a proud and rather melancholy monument—among the 
sand dunes ai Sakkara. To-day the area has been cleared of loose 
sand and about thirty small pyramids have been discovered as 
well as a buried town, with houses, temples and tombs. It is an 
Egyptian Pompui. 

In 19^4 Dr. Zakada Gcmeim laid bare an unfinished pyramid, 
a mastaba which had been concealed by driven sand for four 
thousand five hundred years. When he was clearing out the long 
passage leading forty yards down to the tomb chamber a heavy 
stone fell from the roof and killed a labourer. Was the god's 
curse at work? 

In the tomb chamber, which was unaccountably hot, stood a 
huge sarcophagus made of a single block of alabaster and on it 
lay a large spray of fennel, the gum of which was used for medi¬ 
cinal purposes. There is no doubt that the body of King Senakt, 
or Sechcm-chet, had originally been busied In it, together widi a 
vast store of treasures. 

But when the ceremonial opening of the sarcophagus took 
place on the a^Sth June, 19)4, an unutterable disappointment 
was in store. The alabaster sarcophagus was empty 1 Had the 
body been stolen? Was the chamber a decoy? Had the dead 
man, a son of Djoser, been buried elsewhere? 

The confusion was worse confounded when a wooden chest 
was found concuning twenty-one bangles, a necklace, some 
tweezers and a drinking cup, all of pure gold. This drinking- 
cup, a marvellous piece of filigree work, is the finest spedmep 
of the art of goldsmiths who fiouiished five thousand years 
ago. 

A drinking-cup had previously been found in a tomb 

in Ur, in Chaldea, and another in Che Indus region. How can this 
similarity be explained, having regard to the great distances in¬ 
volved? When will this problem be solved? 

The next Pharaoh to bi^d a pyramid was Snofru, in 26^0 n.c. 
Probably he did not use it as a tomb. Its peculiar construction 
has caused it to be considered as a "sham’^ pyramid. Although 
soundly bxiilt of stone the upper part subsequently collapsed and 
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butied ic sand. To-day the pyramid is only a hundred and 
forty feet high. 

Snofru built another pyramid, but it is not known whose tomb 
it was. Hieroglyphics rereal that both pyramids had been sacked 
by thieves as early as 1200 b.c. 

The "Bent” Pyramid, in contrast to some later brick pyramids, 
is six hundred fttt long at the base and three hundred feet high. 
It is the first work of true pyramid form. 

One discovery followed another. Gooeim soon noticed fbat 
only the first constructional stage of this pyramid had been 
completed. The king’s cartouche gave the name "Sckhem*khet”, 
a hidierto unknown pharaoh. Was he the successor of Djoser? A 
year later Goneim found an ivory plaque bearing the name of 
King Djeserti-ankh. In Manecho’s list Djeserri is given as 
Djoser’s successor. Sekhem-khet is the Homs name which was 
given to the pharaoh after his death. It was customary for him 
to be given another name for use in the underworld. 

Djeserti reigned only a few years, which explains why his 
pyramid was not completed. Even the underground section, 
extending t;o feet into the sandstone, is of rough arid ready 
construction. Successors rarely bothered to complete such 

monuments. 

The longest passage below ground is 400 feet. Many stone 
vessels were found in other passages and lao small chambers. 
In one chamber was a pile of bones of sacred animals. 

But where was the king’s mummy? Why was the exquisite 
alabaster sarcophagus empty? Was the building only a "decoy”, 
or was it a "ritual” grave for the reception of the canopus jars 
containing the heart, lungs, liver and intestines? Goneim felt 
certain that the pyramid was the burial place of the royal placenta, 
or afterbirth. 

In this connection we might remember the so-called "south 
tomb”, discovered with others years ago in the courtyard of the 
walled enclosure sucrounding the adjacent Step Pyramid. The 
canoplc jars of Djoser had been buried in it Not must wc forget 
that King Snofoi had two pyramids built, one for his mummy and 
the other for hj$ placenta. 

The custom of burying the chief's placenta with honours also 
Nourished among the negroes of Uganda not long ago. 
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When an hdt was bom in ^ypt the afterbirth was saved and 
preserved in a sanctuary because it was regarded during the 
earlier dynasties as a “twin brother”, stillborn, of course, but 
none ^ less calling for honourable burial. Ic preserved the 
king’s “Ufe force”. 

The area surrounding the recently discovered pyramid is as 
large as two football grounds. The boundary wall exposed by 
Goneim is d;o yards in lengA. At a later period the Egyptians 
used this consecrated ground as a cemetery. A very large number 
of bodies was found here, Among them, swathed in reed mat¬ 
ting, was the body of die Lady Ka-Ncfer-Nefer (the twice- 
beauteous Ka) with a gilded death mask. Sixty-rwo papyri in 
demotic script were also among the rinds. 

The name of the architect, Imhotep, is inscribed in red ochre 
on the white limestone, Manetho says that he was regarded as a 
miracle 5000 years ago and 2000 years later the Greeks compared 
him with their Aesculapius. 

The unfinished Pyramid has other secrets. May Dr. Goneim* 
be spared to reveal them. 

Little was known of Snofru himself. But in 15^47 Dr. Salem 
Hussein discovered inscribed stones in the vicinity of this pyra¬ 
mid. With these as his starting point Dr. Achmed Fakhry 
explored farther and in 1951 unearthed some splendid statues of 
lo^ gods. Then chamber after chamber came to light and finally 
the mortuary temple of Snoftu. More statues were found, among 
them a particularly fine one of granite—the figure of Kling 
Snofru himself. Another interesting find was a 20-foot stela 
with inscriptions. Snofru was the father of the great Cheops. 

Fakhry Aen tackled dw “bent” Pyramid. A somewhat steep 
shaft led him down 500 feet into a huge chamber. Its roof was 
90 feet above the floor. It was empty. One inscription 
revealed the name of King Snofru and there was another which 
ran: “the gates of Heaven stand wide open for the asceadir^ 
King.” It is the oldest inscription in a pyramid and proves 
once for all that this Snofru had built rwo pyramids. A stnaii 
pyramid in the vicinity revealed the name Hetaphras. She was 
his wife. But their mu mmi es were never found. 

Cheeps took over the govemment about aoco B.c. He followed 

* See his beok Dh V0imJum puUisbed by Btoekhaus, 145 j. 
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custom in immediately setting about the construction of his 
tomb. The tpelfaxe of his people vas of less importance. Every 
advantage of past cxpectence must be taken to ensure that future 
torab-fobbers should labour in vain. 

The shaft at the end of which the tomb and treasure chambers 
were placed was drives deeper into the rocky ground. The rock 
itself made foundations superfluous. The first layer of stones 
could be plaad upon it and the base of the pyramid laid out. 
Each side was 710 feet long. The roof of the totub chamber was 



supported by colossal granite monoliths to the weight of 
the huge mass of stone. A narrow passage led into the tomb 
chamber where the stone sarcophagus had been placed. 

On the east bank of the Nile, not far from Cairo, are the 
quarries of Mokattam. Thousands of workers must have toiled 
here under the burning sun for years to cut and shape those 
scones, each measuring a cubic yard, which were required for 
building pyramids. 

Transport columns, comprising thousands of imfortunates, 
hauled the heavy blocks on primitive sledges. Crossing the Nile 
on fcail lighters, the team proceeded to the building-sites and 
then dragged these monster stones to the top of an inclined plane. 
The distance firom the quarries was about sue miles. On that 
causeway of sweat and misery passed nearly wo and a half 
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niillion blocks. The 450 feet High pjraxmd temiitis to-day the 
visible symbol of the power of a Idng who intended his people to 
realize that bt was their god. 

Is it really possible to speak respectfully of such a monument? 
It is horrifying to think that hundreds of thousands of slaves 
suffered torture and senu-starvation for twenty years to build it. 
Another ten years must be added for the laying of the roads. 
Two and a half nuilion blocks of stone. How many million 
blows? Can we not still hear the groans of the slaves, and smell 
the reek of sweat and onions? 



How a pyramid was built 


But it was not only slaves who were exploited in this terrible 
fashion. Every year when the Nile flooded the flelds and made 
agricultural work impossible, the ftllahw, urged on by the priests, 
presented themselves in droves to His Majesty the Pharaoh, their 
king and god, to offer him the work of their hands as a token of 
reverence. Kings conquered and made their vassals pay for the 
conquest. Cheops xob^d them of strength and vigour and then 
forced them to acknowledge him as a god. 

The king was the incarnation of divinity- To be on the same 
footing as the gods he had his person and tomb strictly guarded 
and was prepared to sacriflee half a nation to ^lat end. 

Cheops tytannired over his people for fifty years. He was 
succeeded by Chefren who followed his example. They practically 
prohibited access to the sanctuaries. Then came Mykerinos. Of 
him Herodotus wrote: 

“He disliked the work of his predecessors. He re-opened ftie 
temples, fteed a nation which had been maddened by oppression 
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uid sa'v thEt justice was done. Mykerinos was a kindly ruler but 
a series of misforrunes began with the death of his &voucite 
daughter. Her grief-smcken father had her interred in a quite 
special fashion. A wooden cow was hollowed out and gilded 
and then his daughter was buned in it. 

“The sacred cow was not only to be found in graves. There 
was one still standing in my time in the royal palace at Sal's. It 
was draped in a purple mantle. One could see the gold on the 
head and neck, All the rest of the body was covered up. It has 
a solar <£sc between the horns. The cow is not standing but 
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kneeling. The Egyptians burn incense before it all day and a lamp 
is kept burning at night. Once a year the cow is brought out and 
the Egyptians dance round it, beatir^ their breasts as a sign of 
mourning. But some say that Mykerinos lusted after his daughter 
and foic^ her against her will, and that she hung herself for 
shame. Her mother cut off the hands of all her maidservants 
because they had betrayed her whereabouts to her father when 
he was looUng for her.^’ 

It may well be that the slaves preferred work on the pyramids. 
Perhaps they even sang at their work. The knowledge that 
they were contributing to the erection of a divine monument 
may have lightened their burdens. It is possible, because the 
priests stamped on any desire for progress and justice as indicating 
lack of faith in religion and the gods. Belief in the gods was 
drummed into the people in the same way that advertising is 
thrown at th^ heads to^y. 
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When tbe Phaiaoh was dead his burial was carried out with 
great pomp and ceremony and the pyramid was dosed for ever. 
With that end in view the builders devcrly incorporated in the 
structure a huge block of granite poised over the entrance to the 
passage leading into the interior. When all the mourners bad 
left the tomb chamber this great stone was allowed to ftil into 
this passage, completely blocldag it. A few feet further in, a 
second block was lowered into position and the whole passage 
was then filled in and comple^y camoufiaged. The slaves 
employed in this final operation—who thus knew its secrets— 
were taken some distance into the desert and slaughtered, or left 
to starvation and hyenas. No wonder it was thought daat those 
secrets had perished with them. But posterity was to learn that 
they had not. 

Cheops' pyramid was 480 feet high, Chefeen's 4J0, that of 
Mykennos 1^0 and chat of Khamet 116. Cheops held the record, 
his pyramid remaining the world's highest building until Monsieur 
£ii^ produced a structure twice as high. 

These pytamids are remarkable because they are all quite close 
together at Glaa. Khamec’s was not discovered until In 
its immediate vicinity a wonderful processional avenue, tanked 
on each side by a row of sphtnxes, was disinterred from the sand. 
Between Giza, Sakkara and Dashur, an area that can easily be 
inspected in one camel tide, no less sixty-nine pyramids were 
successively built. 

But there is more than the sixty-nine pytamids. Each had its 
mortuary temple and an adjacent cemetery with numerous tombs 
for the royal family and members of the cotirt. Everyone wanted 
to have a tomb befitting his or her rank as near as possible to 
the dead master, even if it could not be in the pyramid itself. 
It must be remembered that these buildings were not only 
tombs but "‘safes" for immense quandties of treasure. Altogether 
one hundred and forty pyramids were built in ancient Egypt. 

In j^aj fifteen tombs of members of Cheops' femily were 
discovered, including the three small pyramids ^ his wives, ten 
mastabas of sons daughters and that of the princess Mere' 
sankh who was also mamed to her royal fether. ^ these tombs 
had been rified. 

Herodotus records a bit of old scandal ^out one of the 
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princesses. He says that she met the cost of her tomb out of her 
immoral earnings. Bach of her lovers presented her with a stone. 
The histonan goes on to record that the Pharaoh placed his 
daughter in an aristocratic brothel in order to earn money. 

We know from reliefs that the Egyptian used funeral-ships 
and models of them have been found in tombs. In 1898-1901 
German ardueologists found not far from Giaa the so-called 
“Sun Sanctuary” of Abu Gorab, a tomb which Kong Niuser-Re 
had built 2t had an outer court with an alabaster altar and at the 
side a smaller brick building coatainii^ a large model funeral* 
ship, the biggest specimen known. Unfortunately the whole 
place was in ruins. 

lascnpdons showed that there must also be a “southern tomh” 
with bc^es 01 funeral-sMps. In 19^4 this tomb was found. 
Under the direction of road-builder Khacmal-el-MocIakh 
work was started on a by-pass which would give tourists direct 
access to the pyramid of Cheops. One day the navvies found a 
cow of sandstone blocks lying close together in fhe sand. Each 
stone was 15 feet long, three feet wide and over six feet thick. 
Were these stones part of the causeway along which the vast 
stones used in the building of the pyramids had been hauled? 

They were not. Malakh had one of the stones tilted sideways 
and gasped with excitement when he looked into the hole which 
was revealed. There was a huge tomb-chamber with two funeral- 
ships, each 1^2 feet long. These ships had some resemblance to 
the viking Gokstadt ships in Oslo, but as they were made in the 
time of Cheops they are thousands of years older. 

For his journey in the next world Cheops needed two ships, 
one to follow the sun-god Re’s course by day, the other his 
course by night. The Egyptians almost always gave symbols a 
material form. 

The Pharaohs had every part of their funeral-ships built of the 
6nest wood 6x>m cedars of Lebanon. Their decks were piled 
high with treasures of aU sorts. Then the ships were wall^ up 
underground to await discovery by posterity just like the 
mummies of the monarchs themselves. 

The idea was riiat the dematerialized soul of the deceased 
would, like the ships, follow the eternal course of the sun-god 
and join die company of all good men who have passed Into the 
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Beyond. Though the tomb-chambers were hermetically sealed, 
this precaution has not saved these ships &om decay. We must 
hope that modem chemistry will be able to preserve their hulls, 
the carved and painted oars, the shrouds and linen clothes, at any 
rate for a considerable time. 

Let us have a closer look at one of the few private tombs which 
have been discovered, the mastaba of Ti. He was a big land- 
owner with a high position at court and had his “dwelling for 
eternity'’ built in the vidaity of che Step Pyramid. His tomb 
shows that he was very rich. We first eater a porch and pass 
riuough a door into a large hall with a wooden roof supported by 
twelve square columns. This pillared hall was the place of 
sacrifice and also for quiet communion with the dead. Steps and 
a passage descending steeply lead through an antechamber to the 
tomb-chamber with the sarcophagus of the patriarchal TL No 
one will ever know die extent of the treasure buried in the tomb 
of Ti because thieves got there before the archaologist Yet it 
is still a magnificent specimen. The walls of pqlished granite 
are covered with reliefs depicting scenes iromw^ life of the 
deceased. 

The lay-out of every tomb with any pretension to consideration 
provided for as many chambers as there ate rooms in a fair-sired 
house. The tomb of the vizir Merer of the VTth Dynasty had no 
less than thirty-one I 

Most of the scenes in the tomb of Ti deal with life la the 
country or journeys on the Nile. Workers are seen ploughing, 
sowing and reaping, threshing and grinding com, busy with 
fowls, taking cattle to pasture. There is a relief of an oz being 
lassoed, slaughtered and cut up and another of peasants bringing 
fat ducks, geese, fowls and fruits as presents to their lord and 
master. 

Why have time and labour been lavished in decorating the 
walls of a tomb with scenes like these? What is the significance 
of this practice? It must be that the accent is on food for the 
afterworld, and not on agriculture as such. Such pictures are 
there to remind the relatives of their duty to bring food. Even 
if they forget that duty, it may be supposed daat Ka, the god of 
the dead, will at any rate derive spiritual nourishment from look¬ 
ing at the pictures. 




So 
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Xa the tombs of the Pharaobs, oa the other hand, the usual 
themes are hunting, feats of arms and the slaughter of enemies. 
But all tombs of courtiers were not as grand as that of Ti. Many 
of them tpere very plain the mummies of their occupants no 
mote elaborate tlun the mummies of paupers. 

Before we leave the necropolis of Sakkara something must be 
said about the combs of sacr^ animals. 


There is a cemetery for cats, dedicated to their patron goddess. 



Relief from the tomb of Ptah-botep Mummy of a 

sacred cat 


Rechec. \i 7 hen a sacred cat died, it was embalmed and its mummy 
borne to the cemetery in solemn procession. A wail of bricks 
made from Nile mud guarded the last resting place of these 
pampered creatures. 

In 1882 some peasants were searching fox artificial dung in 
the vidnicy of Beni Hassan when they found a very large cemetery 
with countless mummies of cats; they simply stamped on them 
and used them as manure. 

When a sacred animal died it was mourned as if it had been a 
favourite child. 

Herodotus has a most curious passage about cats: 

“Egyptian behaviour is most extraordinary when dtere is a fixe. 
They surround the burciog house but never thinking of entering 
it to extinguish the flames. If a cat slips through ^ crowd of 
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spectatots and enters the house they ail begin to weep and wail. 
When an ordinary domestic cat dies all the occupants cut off t hei c 
eyebrows. Zf a dog dies they shave the whole body. Dead ^ts are 
taken to sanctuaries in the dty of Bubastis but dogs are buried 
in sacred co/Sns in the town where they die. 

“To e^lain why so many animals are sacred would involve me 
in religious speculation which I usually try to avoid, but I can say 
that death is the penalty for killing a sacr^ animal and if it was 
a beast of burden there is also a £at the amount of which is dsed 
by the priests.” 

There were tombs of sacred cats at Bubastis also. Ac Thebes 
a tomb for sacred monkeys was discovered. The bodies had been 
gilded and buried in cod^ made from papyrus leaf. Even more 
important were the tombs of the sacred Apis-bulls, hewn out of 
the solid rock four hundred yards down. 

White bulls with a black patch on their foreheads were classed 
as sacred. After deadi the Apis-bull shared the privilege enjoyed 
by humans of being absorbed in the god Osiris. He himself 
became a god of the dead and entitled to the appellation ^‘Lord 
of the West”. 

Even when the Greeks ruled Greece much later, pilgrimages 
were still made to Apis-bull shrines. At fixed times on certain 

days the animal could be admired and worshipped under priestly 
supendrion. An Apis-buII could even be an oracle. Several of its 
oracular utterances have come down to us. 

Its birthday was celebrated annually for seven days. Its death 
was an occasion for public mourning and it was given a monument 
on which were recorded its life history, the name of its mother and 
the village where it was bom. 

It is very difficult for us to imagine why the death of a sacred 
bull meant so much and why large quandcies of expensive 
embalming oil were lavished upon it or thousands of yards of 
linen used in wrapping up its carcase. Its magnificent obsequies, 
honoured by the presence of the Pharaoh and his court, ended 
with interment alongside other bulls in a resplendenc sarcophagus 
in the Serapeum. 

The section of the funeral route was an avenue tao yards 
long, flanked on «ch ride by 150 sphinxes. Above the Serapeum 
was a $acri£dal temple, a place to which devout pilgrims brought 
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offerings Co the dead btUl. As the modem travellei passes 
through the subterranean passages of this Serapeum he sees on 
both sides the niches in 'which the sarcophagi of these sacred 



Subtertanean passages of the Serapeum. The white dots in the lateral 
niches indicate sarcophagi 


bulls were deposited. The sarcophagi themselves are of yellowish 
quartz or red or dark brown granite. With their surfaces looking 
as if they had been polished yesterday, it is not easy to believe 
that they ate 4,600 years old. Bach is ten feet long, seven feet 
wide and hewn out of a single block of stone, the impression 

produced is remarkable. The visitor has to mount a ladder to see 
inside them. 

Many questions spring to the mind of the modem investigator. 
How did the ancients fashion these giant blocks out of solid 
rock Without dynamite or drills of the finest steei? How did they 

master the problems of cutting them 
into a rectangular shape, polishing 
them like glass and hoUowing them 
out to fit a bull? Without waggons, 
locries, ccancs and cables how did 
they move them hundreds of miles 
£zom the quarries in Upper Egypt 
to Lower Egypt and then over the 
soft desert sand to the subt erra nean 
cemetery in ^ solid rock? 

When a monument Is set up to-day 
an inscription explains its purpose but 
no one bothers to enlighten us about 

, . . . the technique of its erecrioTL The 

** hare 

IU,tbc$un,siidUi£gs,the run on the same lines. The processes 
serpent ^ey employed were well kno-wn and 
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considexed obTious. No papyras acything to aay about choui. 
This silence has provided the archasologist with his oppoxtuni^ 
and he has made considerable use of it In the tomb of Tuthotep 
was found a drawing showing how a small statue was moved. 
It was placed on a sort of sledge which was drawn by i>70o 
men- The feat looks easy put that way, but in practice IX must 
have been quite otherwise. One thing Is certain; that in Bgypt 
nothing could be accomplished save by brawn, skill, patience, 
perseverance, blood and sweat- The rest remains a matter of 
guesswork. 

On the walls of a tomb at Thebes there are some coloured 



Mununy of a sacred bull 


frescoes showing overseers brandishing sticks. An inscription, 
as translated by Brugsch runs as follows: 

^‘The oversees speaks to the workmen. Put your backs into 
it or you will feel my stick-’' 

In the Old Testament we find something similar. *‘Ye axe 
idle, ye are idle I” The unhappy Israelites cried unto Pharaoh, 
saying, **X?herefore dealest ^ou dtus with thy servants?” 
The stick may well be the ezplanadoo of the mighty achieve- 
ments of ancient Bgypt. It rules the world. Even to-day 
there is an Egyptiao'Arabic saying that the stick is a gift 
from Heaven. An odd gift, hoary with age and yet etetnaliy 
young1 

No sarcophagus has yet revealed an undamaged mummy of a 
bull. All have been tom apart and yielded rich booty to the 
thievea—gold, beryls, chalcedony and lapis lazuli. There is no 
record of bow many objects of gold or predous stones, or amulets 
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agauist the of darkness, 'vrtic bidden In the wrappings of 

these mummies- Only the thieves know the secret. Tothediieves 
the sacred bull was no deity but just a common animal. But there 
is one fortunate exception. When Macferre discoTcred the bull 
necropolis in 1851 he wrote: 

“I was deeply moved when I entered the Apis Qumbet where 
no human foot had trodden for thousands of years. ... What a 
bit of luck was in store I A few days later I found a niche which 
had been walled up and missed by the robbers. That niche had, 
according to an inscription, been walled up by Rameses U in 
1170 B.c. The finger marks of the Egyptian who placed the last 
stone in the wall were visible in the chalk and also Hs footprints 
in a pile of sand. Nothing was missing from this mortuary 
chamber in which an embalmed bull had lain for four thousand 
seven hundred years/* 

Cats and cat^ are members of the animal kingdom to which 
man has no aversion. But can die same be said of crocodiles^ 
Even a filmgoei feels repulsion when one is shown on the screen 
and he would fiee in terror if he suddenly met one in a primeval 
forest. I have hunted the caiman on the Amazon in Brazil and 
in my opinion there are only two creatures which can be regarded 
as really homble, the shark vitk its unique ferocity and greed, 
and the crocodile. If a man comes near it when it is sunning 
itself on a river bank, it will Cum tail like my coward and 
refuge in die water. But let any unsuspecting creature come close 
when it is lying submerged and its saw-like teeth will short 
work of him I Yet this loathsome beast was sacred to the 
Egyptians. 

South of Sakkara lies the fertile Fayum. The ancient Greeks 
called its chief dty Crocodilopolis because, in the XHth Dynasty, 
about aooo b-C. there was a town on the Nile known as Sbedec. 
It was the centre of worship of the crocodile-headed water-god, 
Sucho, the protector of the fertile Fayum area. Here in antiquity 
there was a lake swarming with sac^ crocodiles and a temple 
near by. When a crocodile died its skin was not used to provide 
expensive handbags for Egyptian maidens- On the contrary, 
religious law required that it should receive the most sumptuous 
foneral. It was embalmed ^iid mummified like roTuIty and then 
borne with full honours to the tomb set aside for its land. Long 
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aftet its (death humble folk continued to bring gifts to place in Che 
tomb. 

All this may seem incredible, but at Asuic, fuiftiex south near 
Komombo, and particularly In a tomb at Mon&buc, there 
are some red sandstone mortuary chapels containing mumniies 
of crocodiles. The ruins of Ciocodilopolis in the Fayum 
remind us of the so-called “Labyiinlh”. Herodotus saw it and 
wrote: 

'Its size and splendour deff description and it was even larger 
than the pyramids. It had twelve covered courts. Fifteen 
hundred rooms were below ground and another fifteen hundred 
above. The priests would not let me visit the subterranean rooms 
because they contained tombs of kings sacred crocodiles. 



Mummy of a sacred crocodile 


What the Egyptians have built here is indeed a marvel. Hugo 
columns and pillared hails are painted in bright colours and there 
are wall p^dngs everywhere. The place is surrounded by a vast 
wall. There is a pyramid close to where the labyrinth ends. But 
the greatest marvel is the adjacent Lake Moeiis which was 
excavated by human hand. Its area is 3,doo stadlon and Its depth 
50 fathoms. This Egyptian feat is much greater than all Greek 
sanctuaries put together.” 

The ibis (Ibidac), of the stork family, was the symbol of Thoth, 
the god of wisdom. When one of these birds diedit was embalmed 
and buried with solemn ceremonies. 

The sanctuary of Thoth, the “X^d of Shmun” is very andeat 
and was subsequently called Hermopolis by the Greeks. It had 
temples, parks and ponds in which ibis were kept and tended as 
if in a zoological garden. Their burial-place, however, was deep 
underground. It was the arclucologist Sami Cabra who discovered 
it. A monumental flight of steps, lao in number, descends 
through rocky ground into a large chamber where the embalming 
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took place. Alortgeide are Tarious rooms in wMch the priests 
peifoimed their rites and stored the gifts and money which they 
received for their services. 

Hiese rooms lead into a labyrinth of many passages, several 
as much as 400 feet in length. In the walls are a great cumber 
of niches in which the sarcophagi of the sacred ibis were 
placed. Long years of excavation have disclosed innum¬ 
erable ums with ibis mummies brought here fcom all parts of 
^^ypt. 

In a room with an altar a squatting baboon and two ibis of 
gilded wood gaze at a door behind which is the tomb of the High 
Priest, Anch-Hor. The stone sarcophagus of the priest has a lid 
of silver gilt Alabaster vases with three hundred and sixty-five 
statuettes of gleaming ^cnce were part of the funeral impedi¬ 
menta. Ancient custom decreed that these figures should serve 
as substitutes for the deceased in the work he would have to 
pe^orm in the next world. Four million ibis and a hermit priest 
100 feet below ground I 

The Egyptians probably believed that the soul travelled and 
that all these birds were ‘'aircraft carriers** for the immortal souls 
of dead Egyptiaos. Such beliefs and rites seem primitive to us and 
yet many of the myths have a &oble and oeat-co-nacuxe element 
which ejq)lains why a particular creature was considered a deity. 
Religion also is highly complicated in many ways. How and 
when, for instance, could men have thought that the soul returned 
to the human body, seeing that the latter, though embalmed, was 
practically destroyed? Equally incomprehensible is the Egyptian 
idea of eternity. Man himself, coffins and funeral gifts, all 
perishable, but none the less prepared for eternity I 

The rat (ichneumon), the mouse, the toad and the dung beetle, 
to name but a few others, were also considered sacred. Their 
remains were preserved in small bronze coims, fitted wifh 
bandies, which were hung in consecrated places 01 inhabited 
houses. All saaed animals were preserved from ill-treatment 
and woe betide anyoixe who injured one. Hawks, sixakes and 
other creatures, were also considered sacred and regarded as 
gods. They played a great part In ordinary life as well as in the 
next world. 

Apart from the tombs of royalties, high priests and officials 
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the necropolis of Sakkua and its counterpart at Giza abound io 
subterranean passages containing mass graves of mununies of 
the lower classes. After lying desiccated for four thousand years 
in these dry and warm surroundings they were to experience a 
very peculiar resurrection. In the first half of the last century 
tiavefiers used to return from ^ypt with wonderful talcs about 
the country and some even had mummies among dieir luggage. 
Since many people in Europe still believed In magicians and 
witches, an ingeoioui chemist bethought himself of the idea 
of making a medical preparation out of mummies, A doctor 
wrote: 

'‘The mummy must first be reduced to powder. This powder 
is then mixed with vegetable oil to the consistency of paste, This 
ointment is most beneficial in the treatment of fractured limbs or 
ribs and infiammadon of the lungs,” 

The French doctor Savary added: 

“Only mummies which are quite black and have a pleasant 
odour must be used.” 

It is hard to believe that this macabre use of mummies for 
medical purposes gave rise to an active trade in them, a trade of 
value to the ^yptians because it helped to fill their empty coders, 
When the ftlbbin could not dll dieii fields during the inundations 
they took to the spade and burrowed for graves containing 
mummies, There were plenty of them. But when the stock of 
mummies seemed likely to give out sorae Jews &om Alexandria 
set about manufecturing fakes. They procured corpses of slaves 
who had just died, dressed them up as mummies and left them to 
dry in the hot desert sand for two or three years. At the cad of 
that period they were ready for sale. 

It was, however, die thousands of real mummies which gave 
the '‘necropolis of Sakkara” its name. It must also be remembered 
that this was the time when all dae museums of Europe were 
competing for mummies. In one of his novels Thdophilc Gautier 
makes Oeopacra say: 

‘1 must confess, Charmian, that 1 am haunted by an idea which 
scares me. In other countries men bury dieit dead so diat theix 
dust and tiic earth may become one. But here in Egypt you might 
say that their sole occupation is preserving their dead from decay. 
Under the ground which diese people tread lie other peoples, 
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Every town is built oq tombs and memosals and each generation 
diat passes leaves its mununies in a votld of darkness.’* 

The doininadng feature of the necropolis of Giaa is the 
pyramid of that name. Amciica’s sky-scrapers may be higher 
because the latest architectural technique has been employed in 
their construction but the mass of material in them do^ not 
approach it in bulk. 

When we remember that it was built about 2600 b-c., which 
means four thousand, six hundred years ago, we cannot restrain 
our admiration for such a feat despite all the cruelties associated 
with it This monument of eternity seems to give us a cold and 
indiHerent stare. It was already an antiquity when humanity first 
beard of Christ and his teaching. The pyramid of Cheops remains 
unchallenged as the first of die “Seven Wonders of the World”, 
even though die engineers of that age had no modem equipment 
at their disposal 

If the figure given by Herodotus is to be acc^ted, the mere 
cost of feeding the army of workers amounted to the equivalent 
of many millions of pounds at the present day, But what Hero¬ 
dotus says is not always reliable. It has a considerable quota of 
contradictions and &iry stories. 

The technical lay-out of this pyramid is a triumph of skill even 
though we know that the atchiwcis went wrong at times. Up 
to a point the construction shows the greatest care in the paginal 
plans to achieve accurate calculadon, but subsequently mistakes 
were made. It can also be assumed that many miscalculations 
have come to light in the case of later pyramids. Error is as old 
as man himself. 

The pyramid of Cheops and the Great Wall of China, two 
mighty human achievements, are placed at the edge of a desert. 
They have been exposed to the acdon of dust which in the 
course of thousands of years has worn away a very considerable 
part. 

The “Seven Wonders of the World” existed in antiquity, The 
first was the pyramid of Cheops. It was not till about two 
thousand years later diat the rest made their appearance, the 
Hanging Gardens of Semiramis in Babylon, iit Temple of 
Arternis at Ephesus, the pillars of the teazle of Zeus at Olympia 
(the work of Phidias), the tomb of Mausolus at Harlicamassos, the 
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Colossus o£ IUu3d6$ and the lighthouse on the island of Phatos 
near AleysndrU. 

The eighth “Wonder” could have been the Chinese Wall but 
it was unJeaown to the western world at that time. China was 
too hi away. The first and eighdi Wonders are still with us but 
the others have vanished. 

According to the archasologists Smith, Moreaux and Piaaza, 
and the engineers Eyth and Taylor, the architects and engineers 
of Cheops’ time must have had an astounding knowledge of their 
subject. They have pouted dieir knowledge of geometry into 
stone and given it permanent form over an area of ^So»ooo square 
yards. 

The following statements are not accepted by all scholars but 
certain figures and remarkable facts should not be withheld &om 
the reader. They will make him think] The lengdi of each of the 
four sides of the pyramid is 75 5 feet. The top has been worn 
away by several yards in the course of the centuries, but the 
original height can be calculated fiom the angle of inclination and 
the area of the sides. 

By dividing the length of the side by half the height we get the 
figure P/«e5.i4i59, accurate to five points of dedmals. This is 
amazing because two thousand years later Archimedes, the great 
Greek mathematician, could gee no nearer than 5 i /j. It was 
not until the XVlIth Century that the figure was given as 
accurately as the pyramid builders had worked it out. 

Moreover the ground plan of the pyramid shows a square the 
sides of which ate aligned exactly north-south and east-west. 

The geographical position of this pyramid is equally remark^ 
able, for the degrees of latitude and longitude which cross the 
site intersect more land than any others. Was it by chance or 
design that this point was fixed as the centre of the earth’s sur&ce? 
If it was by design, and Cheops really knew Egypt’s geographical 
position, it can be accepted that die Egyptians of five thousand 
years ago were better geographers than any existing at the time of 
Columbus I 

The Rhind papyrus in London, dating from about 2000 b.c., 
can be regarded as an Egyptian arithmetic book, widi examples 
of addition, multiplication and division, and the Moscow mathe> 
matical papyrus reveals wondrous knowledge. One small 
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ezEzn^Ie '^s the calcuJatioA o£ the cubic contents o£ i s<9^uare 
truncated pyraimd from its height and the length of the edges udth 
the help of the formula V=^' (a* + ab + b*). This discovery 
wis often attcbuced to the G^k Detoocdtes {/trca joo B.c.). 
Herodotus regarded Egypt as the birthplace of geometry. 

The Egyptians were not greatly interested in die natural 
sciences. They had no use for a knowledge of nature or foe 
world beyond their own ken except insofar as it could serve their 
own purposes, It never occurred to them to speculate about 
abstract truth for its own sake. Such inquiry was reserved for 
the genius of the Greeks. 

It is true that even the ^yptians of the Old K^gdom had a 
stock of practical knowledge ^ astronomy. They had divided 
the sky into secdons, identified some of the fixed stars and in¬ 
vented certain instruments with which to observe them. Thanks 
to these instruments some ptacdcal conclusions could be drawn 
&om what they saw. But they evolved no theories about foe 
course and movements of the heavenly bodies, or foeii purpose 
and meaning. 

Their ideas about the earth were exceedingly primitive. Was 
tbc earth a globe? No nation of antiquity ever found that out. 
True knowledge about the universe is ^ result of the most 
recent research of modem astronomers. 

As has already been said, pyramids were primarily royal tombs. 
In 1880 Heinrich Brugsch Pasha had certain pyramids opened 
and carefully examined. It will be realiaed that it was no easy task 
to penetrate into the mighty mass of stone enfolding the tomb 
chambei^-a nut in its sh^. If the pyraiuid of Cheops were hollow 
and made of dn it could easily cover St. Peter’s in Rome. If all 
its blocks were joined end on they would make a wall, a yard 
high, round the whole of France. 

With active help from the Arabs Brugsch went to wbtk. His 
patience was sorely tried for he could hardly wait for the moment 
to enter the first pyramid. Actually the passages had been closed 
up and were inaccessible but as the pyramid wras built of bhek 
and foe top bad been worn down to a considerable extent he 
decided to make the entry there. A lot of hard work brought the 
excavators to the tomb chambers. 

Terrible disappointment was in store. Thieves had got there 
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first acd thoroughly looted the whole place. But there was one 
consolation. On the walls and the sides of the empty sarcophagus 
Brugsch found inscdptioiis out of the ‘*Book of the Dead’*. 
He continued his operations. His next “burglary” was to open 
the pyramid of Phiops, a king of the sewith dynasty after 
Qicops. Unfortunatdy his previous experience was repeated. 
The tomb had been looted and the mnnuny unwrapped, searched 
for jewels and then smashed up. All that was left was some linen 
of such fine texture that his Arab assistants thought It was silk. 
In this pyramid were a large number of inscriptions, all in green 
letterii^. It can be imagined with what ardour Brugsch threw 
himself into the task of dedpheiing them. 

Many years ago the arcbeologist Engelbacb discovered a tomb 
not far from the pyramid of Medun. An inscription in the ante* 
chamber ran: ‘The spirit of the deceased will wring the tomb> 
robber’s neck like a chicken.” The promise had been translated 
into performance, for there were two dead men in the tomb and 
one of them was the thief. At the very moment when he was 
about to strip the mummy for its jewels a heavy stone foil ftom 
the roof and crushed him. The arm of justice had struck a telling 
blow. The criminal’s fanuly had a long time—all their lives in 
fact—to wait fox his xetum. Vanished, snufied out. none could 
say what had happened to him. Now, four tiiousahd years later, 
hia fate h known. 

Thieves had also been at work In another pyramid which 
Brugsch opened. He found the mummy unwrapped, robbed of 
all its treasures and contemptuously thrown on a heap of stones. 
The wrappings were lying near by. The mtunmy was of a strong 
young man witir a remarkable growth of hair. It was well pre¬ 
served and subsequently removed to the museum in Cairo. 

The archsolc^st Petrie fared no better. He found a pyramid 
which had not been entered in modem times. The enciance itself 
was unknown. Believing that he was exploring ‘‘virgin ground” 
Petrie started out with high hopes and began to open up the 
north side. After weeks of hard work the entrance had not been 
found. Then he tried his luck on the east side, but with no greater 
success. Mountains of sand and rubbish were shifted. After 
recocsidetihg his problem, Petce decided to abandon the search 
fox file entrance and dig a tunnel through the middle. 
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This ptored i. heavier task than he had anddpated. After 
working for weeks to get half-way he found himself with a thick 
rampaft of bricks behind h»fn and the wall of a chamber in front. 
Beside himself with excitement, he drove his runnel through this 
and found—a nasty shock. In the floor of this chamber was 
a hole, made by thieves, who had got there Bxtt and done their 
vile work- 

Looking into that hole, Petrie did not stop to consider what 
the thieves could have taken. He meant to hnd out, though the 
hole was very small and it was quite dark beyond. A good tip 
procured the services of an Arab boy who descended into the 
cavity, holding a candle, by a step-ladder. All be could report 
was the smell of corruptiofl, eighteen inches of water and two 
empty sarcopbagi- 

It was a meagre result! 

Petde enlarged the hole and went down himself, The water 
came up to his thighs. The two sarcophagi were there. But what 
had contained and whose pyramid was this? He came out to 
fill his lungs, then dived in again but recovered nothing except 
some pottery fragments and small vessels. But these were 
inscribed with the name of Amenemhac lH. At least he now knew 
which Pharaoh had raised this py r amid Co his own glory and 

that of the gods. 

But the presence of a second sarcophagus was sdll unexplained. 
The tomb chamber soon provided the answer. When it was 
cleared the searchers found a very beautifil sacdEdal altar of 
alabaster embellished with about one hundred figmines which 
were all dedicated to Peaheeferu, the king’s daughter. She must 
have died before the king and because he loved her so dearly he 
obviously wanted her to share his tomb with him. 

This must have been another of marriage between a 
pharaoh and his daughter; she would not otherwise have been 
buried in his tomb. I shall have something to say later about 
marriages between Others and daughters and ^odiers and 
sisters. 

Petrie considered the situation like any detective for he was 
determined to ascertain how the thieves had got in. First he 
found the osginal passage. It was £lied with mud. On his hands 
and knees he removed the smelly mess and reached the upper 
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part, whidi was dry, Although the passage wandered in all 
directions he was able to identify the point on the south side at 
which he had entered it After toiling for sereral weeks he finally 
found the original entrance and was able to satisfy himself that 
the pyramid had been broken into about a thousand years 
fbre. 

This pyratnid revealed the skill of the architects in laying out 
a system of genuine passages and culs de sac. The encraoce on 
the south side was certainly unusual. If the usual practice had 
been followed it would have been on the north. 

Let us imagine ourselves following Petrie in the cracks of the 
thieves. Af^r a few yards down die passage he found a steep 
stairway leading down in total darkness to a chamber whi^ 
seemed to have no exit. Was it there to fool the uninvited? He 
passed through this door into another passage, but it was filled 
with stones. After all his efforts, be was in a cul de sac. He 
retraced his steps to the main entrance and there found anothei 
passage, camouflaged, branching off towards another empty 
chamber. After considerable $ea^ he discovered another tTap> 
door. Passing through both, he was in a third pass^ which 
again ended in an empty chamber. 

It was as if the at^tects had been cunning psychologists and 
arranged that the chambers should whisper: “^ere was nothing 
here. You ate wasting your time.” 

Petrie returned to his starting-point again A nd found yet 
another passage which led to yet another chamber. But this time 
there was something new—two depressions in the floor. He felt 
these must mark the real entrance to the tomb chamber. A 
lot of masonry was duly pulled away and dien it transpired that 
the whole thing was a blind and the entrance must be somewhere 
else. This discovery had cot baflled the thieves. 

After fuidier search Petrie found a suspicious spot in the floor 
of die passage which he had traversed so often. Under this spot 
was a trench. This trench really led to the tomb chamber. But 
here he was faced with the greatest of all his difficulties—a 
chamber widi granite walls of enormous thickness and no door. 
The only opening was in the roof and it was covered by a block 
of stone weighing fifty tons. It was impossible to lift it The 
only solution was a toilsome boziiig through one of the walls. 
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Tbe tsuk had not proved beyond the capacity of the thieves 
and they had been ncUy ce^ruded. All Petrie found was remains 
of dionte, settings of lapis-laTuli and a few small vessels. Every¬ 
thing else of value had been removed. 

Even the chamber itself was an enigma out of the Arabian 
Bnltriaifmtni. It was not constructed of stones but 
scooped out of a single block of quartz, 23 feet in length 
and breadth and 13 feet high. This enormous block, weighig 
at least one hundred tons, had been quarried and shap^ by 
die ancients. 

Even after it had been hoUowed out it weighed two thousand 
two hundred zentnei, a figure which corresponds to the tare of 
eleven railway waggons. How was it fashioned and transported? 

It was in fact a giant sarcophagus in which the two smaller 
sarcophagi of the King and his iitde daughter were pbced. 

Yer all the immense bbours of the ancient Egyptians were in 
vain, and their padietic belief in the inviobbiliry of the after life 
proved a delusion. The pyramids were coo big and too conspicu¬ 
ous to achieve the object for whidi they were built Everyone 
knew that they housed untold treasures, wluch must be an 
irresistible temptation to thieves. 

But no one should think that such a robbery could be carried 
out in one moonless n^ht. It was a Mg afiaii, arranged and 
executed by o^aoized bands with tbe complicity of some of the 
pnests—priests who were guardians of such sacred pbccs and 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. Such is the story of many a 
great Pharaoh, bom In the purple, bid to rest as a god, and found 
^ousands of years later in no better state than if he had received 
a pauper fune^l 

In a papyrus we find d^ese words: 

‘*They build tombs of granite and great halls in the pyramids 
and fill them with marvels of beauty but their altars are as empty 
as those of the tired wretches who die unregarded on the river 
bank and have no one to mourn th^m. .. 

There speaks a pessimist who has lost his ^th in the efficacy 
of tbe andent rites. 

Petrie’s disappointments only incited to further e ff ort s . A 
few months btet he opened the tomb of the noble Honita. Once 
again the tomb chamber was under water. The sarcophagus, 
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boned in mud, had a lid weighing considerably more a ton. 
As there was no room to lift this lid it had to be broken up, a 
task taking six weeks and carried out by candle-light and in great 
heat. A second lid presented an equkly formidable problem, 
but eventually the great moment came when the mummy of 
Horuta was unwrapped and the eyes of the patient and inde* 
fatigable arctueologist were rewarded by the sight of beryl and 
com el fan amulets, a golden ring on a finger of the mummy, 
golden birds inlaid with precious stones and statuettes of lapis 
lazuli. 

Petzie said that no archseologist had seen such wonders before. 
Little did he know that Horuta was a trifle compared with what 
was to be discovered later. 

The results of the investigation of otiier pyramids were also 
disappointing and the searchers had to content themselves with 
what they could learn from the numerous inscriptions which they 
found, ft was hs {rom unimpressive. 

The “Book of the Dead” which has been mentioned proved a 
most valuable source of historical information. It gave the names 
of the builders, the dates of tiieii reigns and their methods. The 
hieroglyphics gave facts about earlier royal houses and in some 
cases reported that they had been hated and despised because they 
built such huge pyramids and gave die hordes who actually did 
die work so little to eat. 

Of great importance are die inscriptions referring to life in this 
world and the next. They record that roan’s life on earth is com¬ 
parable to die course of the sun. The soul is the emanation of 
divine light, represented in matetial form as the sun. The sun’s 
rays enter the human body at birth and at deadi return to the 
eternal deity who is the source of light. The human life cycle is 
essentially part of the solar system. Man, like the sun, is bom in 
the east and ends in the west. After his death and dissolution the 
human light-bearer must follow the sun in its nightly course to 
arrive at the starting-point in the east, diere to imite with the 
divinity and enter the region of eternal light. 

Such is the theme, the fundamental proposition, with which 
these inscriptions ate concerned but they also elaborate the 
picture of life after death. Names are given to die scars whose 
function is to guide the deceased on his journey from east to 
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vest and there are descrlptbns of subterranean regions and the 
inhabitants of this heavenly hereafter. 

The reason is now clear why the Egyptians built their pyramids, 
tombs and temples of the dead on the west bank of the Nile. The 
sun sets in the west and the west was the Kingdom of the dead. 

Other insctiptioDs tell a$ of a law which gorecns the order in 
time of the building of the pyramids and dieir geographical 
position. According to this law, the first Pharaoh was bound 
to build his pyramid in the extreme north and each successor 
must select a site south of the last pyramid built. 

The sequence indicated by law is of great importance to 
the ^yptologist, It is a fact that throughout Egypt^s history 
the centre of interest progressively shifted southwards. Memphis, 
near Cairo, was the first capital. Then the focus of activity was 
transferred south to Thebes. The monuments in the south are 
always associated with the most recent events. The latest of all, 
the pyramids of Meroe in Ethiopia, represent a final fling of 
Egyptian culture in a remote region. 

But wherever and whenever the pyramids were built they were 
always both tombs and manifestations of religious beliefs. Just 
as OUT Christian cathedrals were the meeting places of the ^thful, 
the pyramid region was a “Holy Land” wh^ believers assembled 
to oflei sacrifices for the souls of the departed. It had a special 
local government consisting of a High Pnest with a large of 
priestly subordinates. 

it is often asked where the Egyptians originally came from. 
We do not know, But we do know what happened to them. 
Through wars and human error they eventually went the way of 
all flesh. No law of predestination but their own failings deter¬ 
mined thdr &te. 

The Sakkaia necropolis with its innumerable graves—graves 
without worms, ghosts or the smell of coiruption^was created 
for eternity and yet was in ruin before the first moment of eternity 
had passed. To-day the lecturer haunts the monuments, tellir^ 
bored globe-trotters about “Wonders of Egypt” which he 
probably does not really appreciate himself. 

The sphinx of Gixa, the very symbol of ^ypt, has remained 
substantially untouched by the hand of time, though partly 
covered, and slightly worn atray, by the sand of its native desert 
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Wall painting in the tomb of Tutenkhamun 
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Three coffins, each 13 inches high and of pure gold. They contain the 
heart, lungs, liver and iitfestines 
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Hewn out of the living fock it has the body of a lion with the 
head of a King. Without any scientific knowledge to help 
man turned nature into a deity. A monument on the sun’s 
parade-ground at the foot of the pyramids is both a warning and 
a mystery to all mankind. 

In Goethe’s Faust the sphinx says to Mephlstopheles: 

‘‘Wc of Egypt have long been wont 
To bend the world to our will 
Ouaxding the pyramids^ 

We sit in judgment on the nations. 

Inundations, war and peace, 

Mean less than nothing to u$.” 

No one knows what Egyptian Michelangelo hewed this lump of 
rock, or for whom. Is this colossus to be looked upon purely 
as a work of art or must mystic significance be assigned to it? 
Some light on the mystery was thrown quite recendy. In 1945 
some excavators found a box dating from about 900 b.c. It was 
filled with marabou feathers collected by the cruel architect 
Ephara. An even more important find in the box was a papyrus 
which refected to "sis secset slaT^sphinses". Foe ceo years 

scholars worked on the problem. Where were these sphinxes 
and what did they mean? No one could solve the puzzle. 

Chance came to their aid. In 19;! a trading caravan led by 
Omar £1 Hawad was passing a group of dunes in the Libyan 
desert seeking shelter in a fierce sandstorm. Taking refuge 
behind some hillocks they suddenly noticed a human hand, 
carved in stone, rising from the sand scattered by the storm. The 
Arabs approached and soon found themselves standing at the 
foot of a sphinx of red sandstone. It was about 6 ^ feet high. 
The body, that of a lion, was over 250 feet long. Here the 
caravan found shelter. 

On his return Hawaii notified the Egyptologists. Professor 
Taminaruk and a band of workers hastened to the scene. Using 
a Udder, the Professor reached an opening, 48 feet above 
ground. Descending a ruined stairway be found himself in 
the interior of the monument. A terrible sight met his eyes. 
From the vaulted roof of a Urge chamber leather scraps, un- 
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damaged by the passage of thousands of years, were hanging. 
Bach strap ended in a noose and from each noose hung a skeleton 
upside down. Hundreds of skulls and bones screwed the £oof. 

Were these the remains of slaves who had built the monument 
and then been slaughtered to preserve some secret, or were they 
victims of some punitive expedition? (Every archsologist knows 
of the war ciinies which were committed, probably during the 
confused dynastic struggles of the Egyptian^Lybian period.) Or 
had diey been simply human sacrifices? 

Since that discovery five more sphinxes of the same species 
have been found, thus confirming the information given in the 



The Sphinx of Giaa 

Bpharas papyrus. Friends of antiquity will follow the further 
investigation with great interest. 

A sphinx always represents some king. Hence the ^ct that 
the serpent Uraeus and a vulture's head are found on the fore¬ 
head. The sphinx of Giza is 180 feet long and 6 ^ feet high. It 
may owe Its existence to Cheops, but there is no certainty. A 
temple was built in the rocky ground under fhi.g sphinx but no 
one knows whether this was the sanctuary £ot the whole necropo¬ 
lis at Giza or a mortuary temple for Cheops himself. 

Sphinxes did not always take the form of a lion’s body with a 
human head. Many have been found with the head of a ram. All 
were cer&inly regarded as the mystical guardians of temples 
and cemeteries. The face of the sphinx at Giza has been damaged. 
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It is stated, but not proved, Aat in die Middie Ages the Mame- 
lukes, who hated hcadien antiquity, £xed their at it. 

We regard the sphinx as male, but it is wrong to do so. Ihe 
word **sphiiix’* only dates £rom the of the Greek occupation. 

They gave that name to these particular monumenti and regarded 
it as applying to any fabulous beast which was mysterious to 
man. There are sphinxes in Egypt which have heads other than 
men’s heads, women’s heads or ram’s heads. Sphinx is the genus 
of which these are the species and as the word was female in 
Greek, we should consider sphinxes female too. 

The Egyptians had two kinds of temple, the temple of the 
gods flf>d the mortuary temple. Huge temples were built for 
gods of higher ranks, the largest of all, the Temple of Amun, for 
the god of that name. The momiary temples were built in the 
vicinity of the tombs of grandees. In these temples prayers were 
said for the departed and various gifts accumulated, in particular 
food which they would need in the other world, In these temples 
priests, priestesses and temple servants performed their allotted 
functions. The temples in the Old Kingdom are in a very ruined 
state but those in the Middle and New Kingdoms are well 
preserved. 


CHAPTER V 


SANCIUARIES, THIEVES AND 
HAREM NIGHTS 

T hb Old Kingdom had pecished by aooo BX. Attacks from 
without and internal disorder may well hare brought about 
its fall. It was followed by the Middle Kingdom. There was a 
gradual transfer of state activity to Thebes in Upper Egypt and 
temples were erected, some of them to new gods, in a new centre 
of religious life round Kamak, Luaor and Dendera. The god 
Amun and his wife remained the principal deities and it was still 
a matter of prestige and duty to erect magnlBcent temples, such 
as that at Kamak, in their honour. To these ochets were $ub> 
sldiary. A number of temples vete built at Luxor, some of which 
were not completed for centuries. 



The Rameaaeum 


We can still obtain an excellent idea of their magniticence in 
theft great days. The Ramesseum, built by Rameses II. is a vast 
hall supported by huge columns. It had three high naves and six 
transepts. There is a central block of granite columns each 
seventy-eight feet high and long colonnades of one hundred and 
thirty-foui columns arranged in pairs—a stzikiag memento of 
past pomp and power. 


leo 
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Iq 1889 of these columns suddenly coUipsed- When the 

Egyptologist Legrain te-erectcd them he discovered more than 
one thousand statuettes In vaults under the temple. A fev years 
later 779 stone and 1,700 bronze statuettes of gods came to Hght. 
These had originally been given to the temple and placed on 
altars, but af^er a time the priests had temoved them to the vaults. 

But in addition to the temple itself there are pylons, obelisks, 
Statues and avenues of phloxes. The first pylon is a piece of solid 
masonry 370 feet long, 160 high and 49 ihi<i. The giant entrance 
was formed by several of sui pylons. In &onc of these pylons 
obelisks were placed in pairs. Ibe average height of an obelisk 
was 70 feet and each was usually &shioned out of a single block 
of pink granite. Up soared these needle-like structures, which 
were capped with a tiny pyramid, the so^alled “pyramidions”, 
frequently of gold but someticnes of copper. 

Brugsch says that a secondary purpose of obelisks was to 
serve as lightning-conductors. 

In Aont of the temple at Edfu there is a pair of obelisks, each 
I do feet high. Their surfaces are polished like mirrors and 
covered with inscriptions recording that they were begun and 
finished within seven months. The statues are on the same grand 
scale. There ace doaens of huge statues of Rametes, 43 feet high, 
placed between the columns. 

The approach to many such temples is by a long avenue fianked 
on both sides by sphinaes in the form of rams. Gods taking unto 
themselves the likeness of sheep! 

The Egyptian could not imagine a temple too large for the 
majesty of the gods. Ac Komombo there is a temple bizilt out of 
the solid rock. The dimensions of one hall are ido feet square and 
against each side wall giant statues were placed. One can only 
stand amazed at the skill of the ancients. 

The temple of Dcodera is another mighty witness to the power 
and glory of its age. Its columns are detached but the sanctuary 
has been dug in the solid rock. Its builder was Queen Hatshepsut 
who was married to her brother, Tuthmosis HI. This marriage 
ended in bitter loathing on both sides. I shall have something to 
say later on about Tuthmosis, Egypt’s mightiest ruler. 

The tombs of the kings were also among the greatest monu¬ 
ments. Pyramids, the greatest centre of attraction of all to the 
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commoa mas, co\ild so longer be built because the weat side of 
Thebes, where It was intended to establish the new necropolis, 
was hemmed in by rocky hills. In places these hills come down 
to the very banks of the Nile. 

Taught by experience that pyramids were too conspicuous and 
therefore tempting to thieves, the Egyptians bethought them¬ 
selves of another form of burial place, the rock tomb, for their 
<istiiJguishcd dead- The “Valley of ihc Kings” at Thebes is a 
hilly desert region a few miles wide, with many clefts and gullies 
which are highly suitable for tombs. 

In accordance with custom, as soon as a Pharaoh began his 
reign he set about the construction of his tomb. The first step 
was CO drive a long tunnel into a hill. Ic descended steeply for 
twenty yards and more and then opened out into a number of 
large chambers, comprising storehouses for food, a treasure 
chamber and the tomb chamber itself. The lay-out of a royal 
tomb would provide fbt between six and eight chambers. 

Tuthmosis I (XVlUdu Dynasty) broke with die indent custom 
of having the tomb and the mortuary temple close together. His 
architect, Ineni, built the temple in a very conspicuous place and 
tucked away the tomb itself in a hillside a mile and a half away. 
Inscriptions from Ineni’s otp q tomb record his achievement in his 
own words: 

“I and 1 alone supervised the building of a tomb for His 
Majesty. No one else knew where it was ot ever heard about 
it” 

Some I $0 slaves were employed in the work, fbt it was desired 
to keep the number of those in the know as low as possible. 
These poor creatures were kept isolated from their fellows for 
years and killed when the task had been completed. The same 
system was followed in the building of almost all the tombs of 
kings, queens, princes and court dignitaries, priests and priestesses 
in the ‘'Valley of the Kings”. Each time large numbers of men 
were murdered lest the whereabouts of the corpse should leak 
out. 

When a king died the chambers were filled widi works of art, 
uceoails, statues, statuettes, gold and silver ornaments, clothes, 
weapons and a very large number of jars containing food of all 
kinds. The monarch must have in his tomb everything he liked 
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aod valued whea he ■was alive. The burial look place in the 
greatest secrecy. When the ceremony was over each of the 
chambers was walled up and the royal seal was impressed while 
the mortal was still wet. Then the entrance and all the passages 
were filled up -wifii earth and care was taken to ensure diat the 
ground should look as if it had never been disturbed. 

When the unfortunate workers who knew the truth had been 
dispatched the king could sleep his eternal sleep in peace, secure 
in the knowledge that his burial place was unknown. Of course 
the public ceremonies to mark the passir^ of a monarch were held 
at the palace or in a temple, not at die tomb itself. 

Despite all these elaborate precautions, when rwenty-scvcn 
tombs were opened in 1875 they were found rifled from top to 
bottom. We know from hieroglyphs that thieves had found 
them even in antiquity. There were plenty of reverent and pious 
folk in those days, but their work was undone by cunning and 
greed. There was no trace of the stolen treasure. 

When foe thieves were caught they were brought to trial. A 
papyrus in the Ambrase collection in Vienna shows that sentences 
were very heavy. On foe other hand, the report of another trial 
indicates that the criminals were handled very lightly and that the 
proceedings terminated to avoid a scandal. Persons in high 

position had been in collusion with the thieves and other officials 
had been lax in guarding the tomb. 

Brugsch found in this papyrus the names of the persons who 
were involved in this case. In addition to some priests they were 
Peser, prefect of the eastern section of Thebes, Pevero, admini¬ 
strator of the necropolis on the western bank, and Kamwese, 
vinir of bofo sections. The last not only knew of the crime and 
remained silent but had lent his name to foe corruption and 
robberies. A few years later fire men were caught in foe act. 
They were the carpenter, Tramun, the stonecutter Hapi, the 
watCT'Carder Kemwese, Amenheb a peasant and Ebenufet, a 
slave. They were thrown into prison and left without food or 
water. In addition they were lashed so ruthlessly that the palms 
of their hands and the soles of their feel w ere reduced to 
pulp. They were thus ripe fox a written confession in these 
terms: 

^‘We opened the coffins and found the revered mummies of 
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His Majesty aod his wife. We fouxid a large number of amulets 
and gold ociameoCs. His Maj<st7*s &ce was coveted with a golden 
mask. We took all the gold from the mummies of the God and 
the queen and divided it in five pans.” 

The Court condemned them to death. 

There wete many similar cases of robbery and corruption onder 
the XXth and XXIst Dynasties. Oearly they were symptoms of 
a civilization on the wane. The Abbott and Amherst papyri 
describe a rriminal trial In some detail. The accused was a 
coppersmith, Peichert. He was blindfolded and taken to the tomb 
of King Sechmere. There the bandage was removed and he was 
forced to say how he had carried out the crime, what he had 
stolen and where he had hidden his booty. The papyrus goes on 
to relate that be was rigorously quesdoned, flogged, tied to a 
post threatened that his nose and eats would be cut off if he 
did not tell the truth. He made a full confession and gave the 
names of the other members of his gang who were promptly 
arrested and brought to trial. 

It is an old nat)^ iaw that every action contains within itself 
the seeds of reaction, so it nnght be expected that this wholesale 
cult of the dead, diis phenomenon of life completely absorbed in 
the contemplatioQ of death, would provoke—as it djd>^a power* 
ful reaction. 

Gold underground could not ensure eternal rest. The gold in 
the tombs of the rich was not in bars but took the form of oma* 
mencs, small figurines of gods and sacred amulets. Caskets have 
been found filled to the top with such amulets. The figurines 
were important to the dead in the nether world, and therefore 
became a commercial artide, placed on the market by manu- 
fsemrers of funerary impedimenta. For the lower classes they 
were made of plaster, earthenware or stone and sold at all 
prices. 

Amulets of gold or inlaid with predous stones, espedally if 
consecrated by priests of the higher ranks, were far less common 
and their religious efficacy was much greater. This was well 
known to thieves who also knew that there was a great demand 
for such articles in the black market 

The Greek writer Strabo tells us that when he visited Egypt 
forty royal combs were open and had already been rifled. Sub* 
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jcqucndy only cwcnty-seven ‘w«te 4cco«ible so thirteen must 
have been closed up again and forgotten. Or did Strabo intention¬ 
ally exaggerate? 

Of the predecessors and successors of Kameses D and the 
celebrated Sesostds, father of Moses by adoption, little is known 
beyond their names. But we must suppose that their remains are 
lying somewhere even to-day. 

In 1880 some archeologists on a visit to Hiebes either came 
across certain antiquities or heard that they were for sale in an 
antiquarian’s pbee of business. The objects in question were 
some statuettes and a sarcophagus containing a mummy. It was 
impossible to ascertain where ^ey had been found. Ihe subse¬ 
quent history of the affair Is as follows: 

In July 1881, an American named Baton was living in Egypt. 
He was not an ^yptologist but as a collector of antiquities he 
knew quite a lot abwt the subject. One day he bought-—of course 
in the black market-—an eaceptionally line papyrus. Disregarding 
police and enstoms regulations, he hid it in his luggage and left 
the country. When he got home he consulted an expert, and was 
advised that he had secured a very valuable antiquity and that 
his papyrus threw new light on certain points in Egyptology. 

This expect wrote to Pcofessox Gaston Maspico, director of 

the museum at Cairo, to tell him of Mr. Baton’s Bnd. Professor 
Masp^ro was very perturbed because the museum had recently 
lost another important specimen. For years valuable antique 
trinkets, obtained no one knew where, h^ mysteriously found 
their way into the black market. Investigation had led no¬ 
where. 

Masp^ was also worried because Mr. Baton’s papyrus, of 
which the expert had sent him a translation, had come from a 
royal tomh of the XXIst Dynasty, a period of which little or 
nothing was known. Other objects which must have come ftom 
the same tomb were being oil^ed on the black market Archa^ 
ologists were anxiously inquiring who had discovered the tomb 
and where it was. Were modem tomb-robbers at work? The 
mystery must be cleared up. The Egyptian police were un¬ 
successful so Masp^ro decided to act on his own account. 

He sent an assistant to Thebes. This young man said nothing 
about his arcbsological qualiEcations but posed as a rich tourist. 
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He tool; up his quartets in a fashionable hocel^ bought several 
antique pieces in various shops, paid good prices and was bvish 
with tips. He was soon the talk of the town and ardendy chased 
by dealers with antiquities to oS«. 

One day a dealer ofiered him a statue. He realised its value 
and that it was ;ooo years old, but chough the inscription upon 
it showed that it came from the tomb of the XXlst Dynasty, he 
controlled his feelings, affected not to be interested and turned 
the offer down. He then appeared to change his mind and afVez 
considerable haggling and hesitation not only bought the statue 
but Intimated that he was in the market for more important 
pieces. The very same day the dealer put him in touch with a 
rich Arab, Adb-d-Rasul, who immediately showed the foreigner 
a number of rather minor antiquities. A few days later, when 
confidence was established, the Arab produced some more 
important pieces, among them a genuine mummy of the XXlst 
Dynasty. 

The necessary proof had been obtained and the Arab was 
arrested. 

Director Maspfro and the Assistant-Director Emil Bnigsch 
questioned Mohsunmed Rasul, but in vain. Despite the evidence 
given against him by tourists, he denied that he had ever been 
engaged in such illegal activities as secret digging, the un¬ 
authorized purchase of antiquities or breaking open sarcophagi 
which were the property of the State. Friendly advice, threats 
^nd offers of money were thrown away on him, But he was still 
suspected of having robbed tombs and accordingly handed over 
to the authorities for “grilling”. 

The mu^ir of Thebes was ftmed for bis severity. He spent two 
months in cross-eramifiing and even torturing Rasul, but both 
the prisoner and the witnesses he produced in his defence kept 
the stream of lies flowing. For lack of evidence Rasul had to ht 
released, hut for a long time weals and scars on his body showed 
how roughly he had been handled. 

Professor Maspfio’s assistant was in a very difficulc position 
for he had telegraphed to his chief that the tomb-robbers had 
been arrested and the case had been freely reported in the press. 
But he was convinced of Rasul’s guilt and made further repre¬ 
sentations to the aMdtr. The latter shrugged lius shoulders and 
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advised bim to wait aod see. He waited in vain fot several weeks 
and then took to his bed with fever, Then the afiair took aa 
unexpected turn. 

The peiialr7 fot tomb-robbing was very severe. Rasul's 
coDscieoce pricked him and he went to the mt*£r and made a 
partial confession. The crunirul inquiry was resumed and it 
transpired that all the inhabitants of Kuma, Rasul’s native village, 
were enthusiastic tomb-robbers, the secrets of that occupation 
being handed down from father to son. The whole community 
was prosperous, making a steady income out of the sale of anti¬ 
quities obtained from a source unknown to anyone save Rasul 
and a few cronies from whom an oath of silence was extracted. 
The secret was to remain a secret no longer. Rasul was promised 
a pardon and a large sum of money if, for the beneiit of science, 
he would reveal the whereabouts of the famous tomb. 

Maspdro's assistant was unfortunately still on the sick list, so 
Brugsch was sent to Thebes. The worried and suspicious Rasul 
handed a parcel containing four canopic jars of Queen Ahmes 
Nefertari and three papyrus rolls from the tombs of other queens. 
This was a good start and Rasul followed it up by taking Brugsch 
on a day of blazing heat to Deir el Bahc where he pointed out the 
burial place. The great secret was out. 

The sequel was quite sensadonal In a remote comer of one of 
the many rocky gullies Brugsch found a shaft descending almost 
vertically fot nearly 40 feet. From it branched a passage leading 
after about 200 feet into a chamber 9 yards square which gave 
access to another passage 2^0 feet in length. The layout was 
curious and the excavation work somewhat rough and ready. 
By whom, for whom and when had the task been undertaken? 

When Brugsch and hi$ companion threaded their way by candle 
light through the dark catacomb he could hardly restrain his 
excitement. In one passage he found one coffin afrer another. 
The floor of one chamber was strewn with small chests filled with 
figucnes,canopic jars and vases, Then he had the greatest surprise 
of his life and could hardly trust his eyes, There was a chamber full 
of antiquities such as coflins, mummies and gravestones. He had 
a fleeting glimpse of insexiptions bearing the names of Amenophis 
I, Tuthmoais II, Amosis I, Tuthmosis ID, Sed I and Egypt’s 
greatest ruler, Rameses II. 
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Brugsch thought he -was dxeamicg. What stroke of fate had 
brought Him into this disdi^mshed company at a time when little 
more than their names were known to the learned world. He 
spent more than two hours in the tomb, so delighted with his 
find that he hardly noticed the hot, stifling air. He engaged three 
hundred Arab labourers and, under a strong guard, the tomb 
was cleared in the next few days. The job was anything but 
pleasant in the fearful heat but the reward was good—clutty-two 
coflins containing mummies of kings, queens, great court 
functionaries and high ptiests. In addition there were many 
Quammies without coffins, chests full of statues, receptacles for 
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unguents, porcelain vases, baskets of fruit, embalmed pieces of 
beef, brightly painted glass vessels, jugs, rolls of swathing material 
and mudi else. In a chest lay a muimnifled gazelle, the pet of some 
long dead princess. Many of the colfins were so iiMvy that it 
took four men to carry them. When they were opened it was 
found that they were double. But there was not a single sat> 
copbagus. 

Professor Brugsch divided the antiquities he had found Into 
two groups. The coffins and mummies dated from the XVBth, 
XVinth and XIXth Dynasties. 

Here are the names, ranks and titles, as translated and listed by 
Brugsch. 

t. Coffin and mummy of King Soknunra (XVUth Dynasty). 
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1. Coffin of Raai, ouise of Qu«cn No£rlc&n (but th£ mununy 
in this coffin was that of the Queen-Mothet, Ansri). 

5. Coffin and mummy of King Amosis I (mummy 5 feet $ 
inches). 

4. Giant coffin (10 feet) with mummy of Queen Nofeitan, wife 
of Amosis 1 (mummy 5 feet 6 inches). 

j, Coffin and mummy of King Amenophis I (mummy j feet 
7 inches). 

6. Coffin and mummy of Prince Sitamun, son of Amosis I. 

7. Coffin {00 mummy) of Princess Sitamun. 

8. Coffin of the “queen’s majordomo’*, Sonu, 

9. Coffin and mummy of Princess Sitka (mummy 5 feet 
inches). 

10. Coffin and mummy of Queen Honttinhu, daughter of 
Amenophis 1 . 

11. Coffin (no muTnmy) of Princess Mashonttimhu. 

12. Coffin of Tuthmosis I containing mummy of King Pinotem. 
I j. Coffin and mummy of Queen Ahotpu. 

14. Coffin and m umm y of Tuthmosls IT (mummy 5 feet 10 
inches). 

15. Small wooden chest, inlaid with ivory, inscribed with the 
name of Queen Hatshepsut. 

16. Coffin and mummy (broken in three pieces) of Tuthmosis nX. 

17. Coffin of Rameses I (but mummy unknown) 
x8. Coffin and mummy of King Seri I. 

X9. Coffin and mummy of Rameses JI (mummy 6 fttt). 

In addition to these coffins and mummies there were mummies 
of high officials and various objects daring from the same period. 

The coffins and mummies in the second group dated from the 
XXth and XKIst Dynasties and included some of riie “Priest 
Kings”, contemporaries of David and Solomon of biblical rimes. 

ao. Coffin and mummy of Queen Notemit. 
ax. Coffin and mummy of King Pinotem (mummy j feet), 
a a. Coffin and mummy of the High-Priest and general, Pinotem. 
25. Coffin and mummy of Queen Tina-Hathor Honttaui. 

24. Coffin and mummy of the High Priest and general, Masahirti. 
2). Coffin and mummy of Queen Makera and her stUlbom 
daughter. 
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2i$. Coffin dud mummy of Queen Tsemheb. 

27. Coffin and mummy of the singet T anhiri . 

28. Coffin (no mummy) of the judge and scribe Nibsoixi. 

Coffin and mummy of Princess Nsi-chonsu. 

3 o. Triple coffin xrith mummy of Prince 2 optahcfenkh. 

|z, Thxee unknown coffins without mununies. 

Mohammed Rasul was paid the agteed sum of £^00 for the 
information leading to the disccrvecy. 

When Brugsch boarded a Nile steamer to take all his treasures 
to Cairo a crowd of peasant women ran along the bank tearing 
their hair and shrieking. An antique custom come to life! They 
made him feel that he was no better than a tomb‘cobber himself. 
He had disturbed these mummies in their eternal sleep and ruth> 
lessly dragged them into the light of day. 

Many of the royal mummies were found quite desiccated 
and Tery brittle. Seme were practically destroyed. All ornaments 
had been removed, Tuthmosis was in pieces and the wrappings 
round his chest had been tom open In the search for gold or 
valuables. 

Other mummies showed evidence of surgical treatment in life. 
The ^ce of Rameses I was coveted with marks showing that he 
had died of smallpox. King Spitah had a club foot. The mummy 
of King Senken-Rc indicated that he had died a violent death. 
(It is known that he was killed fighriog against the Hyksos.) 
Special attention had been devoted to the wrapping of the male 
phallus. 

It is said that appendicitis is a disease of modem civilization, 
but the mummy of an Egyptian princess bote all the signs riiat 
she had died of it. 

It was now made clear that all these mummies had originally 
been placed in the tomb which Strabo had found empty on his 
visit. There was written evidence how the cofHos and mummies 
had been removed and hidden elsewhere. In the XXth Dynasty, 
somewhere about 1150 b.c., the decadence of Egypt was in fiiU 
swing. little was left of her ancieot greatness and poverty and 
distress were increasing fast, It is under such conditions that the 
authority of the state f$ relaxed and thieves and rogues get thdt 
chance. 
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Under the b$t phaiAohs of Rameses* line, die so-called 
Ramessides, wholesale robbery assumed alarming dimensions. 
Organiaed bands scoured the country, looted the tombs they 
found and had no respect whatever even for the sacred dead. 
Mummies were broken and tom open in the greedy scramble for 
any gold or jewellery they might contain- There is no doubt that 
tomb-robbing flourished in the days of the Priest-Kings. 

We know from certain inscriptions that time to time 
royal commissions were appointed to Inyestigate, and as far as 
possible restore, the rifled tombs. But it was ultunately found 
that the only possible course was to clear these tombs, especially 
the more distant, and remove their coflms and mununies to some 
inconspicuous family tomb elsewhere. 

The mummy of Rameses ll, for instance, was transferred to 
the tomb of bis father, Seti I. When the latter was broken into 
both mummies were remoyed to the gtaye of a Queen Inihapu. 
Ultimately all these mummies, with others rescued from many 
quarters, found refuge in the tomb of Amenophls I. 

This story is conscientiously related by some worthy priests in 
inscriptions found on the mummies themselyes. 

This game of hide-and-seek did not defeat the thieves but it 
went out of fashion in the reign of the Pharaoh Herihor when 
what was left of the mummies was hidden away in a place destined 
to be thief-proof. 

In the vicinity of the Temple of Deir-el-Bahri the local stone 
is very soft and this locality was selected for a new tomb lay-out 
comprising the shaft, vaults, runnels and chambers which have 
previously been described. At dead of night, and without any 
ceremony, the transfer of the mummies was carried out by a band 
of faithful priests. Herihot and his successors put an end to the 
tradition of sumpruous graves. They were buried quietly in this 
remote ‘‘hide’*. Three thousand years were to pass before they 
were to be discovered and would accompany theli royal pre¬ 
decessors on a journey by Nile steamer to Cairo. 

In 18^8 the Frenti Egyptologist Francois Loret discovered 
another “hide”. He was ezeavadog in the well-known tomb of 
the warlike Amenophis 11 when he came across a walled-up 
chamber. It contained a whole series of mummies of kings of the 
XVUTth and XIXth dynasties, among them Tulhmosis IV and 
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his famous son Aiotaophis HI, whose reign lasted from 14x3 to 
IJ77 B.c. and covered a prosperous penod in the history of 
Egypt when its frontiers estended from the Euphrates to the 
negro region of Rati, away in Ethiopia. 

Amenophis 11 was the only ph^oh found (in 1898) In his 
original tomb and his remains were left undisturbed. On the 
breast of the mummy were withered flowers laid there by loving 
hands 3400 years ago. Everything else in the way of ornament 
had been stden. The tomb was sealed off with an iron gate and 
left in cha^e of watchmen. 

For two years all went well and then one day the watchmen 
reported that an armed band had set upon them and forced their 
way into the tomb. Young Howard Carter, the inspector of 
Antiquities for the district of Thebes, lost no time in seeing for 
himself. He found that the king had been pulled out of the 
sarcophagus and left lying on the floor. The wrappings had been 
opened without damaging the mummy. 

Such a feat could only have been iit work of eatperts. But if 
they expected to £nd any valuables they must have been dis* 
appointed. Their confe^es in antiquity had left them nothing 
but a small model of a boat in the antechamber. They helped 
themselves to it. 

Carter examined the locks. They were open but did not appear 
to be damaged. Bverythir^ Indicated that the watchmen were in 
collusion with the thieves. He measuted the footprints and a 
police dog traced them to die house in Kuma where Rasul 
had been living for rwenry years. The measurements agreed 
with those of Rasul, but nothing could be proved against 
him. 

Ten years passed. Our Rasul’s grandchildren followed his 
example and took to tomb-robbing. Gangs were formed. One 
day one of the gangs discovered a tomb tucked away in the side 
of a hill. When another gang heard of their find they assembled 
on the spot armed with rifles and drove the “discoverers” away. 
The arc^ologist Carter heard of this incident which might have 
come out of a Wild West film. He relates how he caught the 
thieves redhanded in the tomb and gave them the option of 
immediate flight or being left in the tomb for ever. They chose 
the former and he spent the night there. 




A (fold inj'k icftfC'cniiDK «1ie bccof iht you hr lungcovei^ the l*ead 
o^ ilie mmmy. Uinkn»Mili ii wj* the f-ce of ihe inuirony rryejlod 
whei) ilie wni|)|Jiiki;« were rniioved 
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v\'ished to create a 
R a m e s (s race which 
should reign forever. He 
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Caster’s courage is to be commeoded. 

The tomb which had been discovered contained nothing note¬ 
worthy except a porphyry sarcophagus, no doubt originally 
intended for Queen Hatshepsut, whose splendid mortuary temple 
is still the great “sight” on the other side of the hiU. There was 
evidence that it was once intended to drive a t unnel through the 
hill to connect the temple with the tomb. 

The village of Kurna, which is in the centre of the Thebes 
necropolis, was in existence in antiquity. It is likely that the 
embalmers, handworkers and guardians of this city of the dead 
had their quarters there. The/e/Aafew who occupy it now proudly 
claim descent froin the original inhabitants but indignantiy deny 
that Kurna was the fountainhead of tomb*robbh^. 

Although followers of the Prophet they betray many associa¬ 
tions with earlier religions. Christianity, it is true, seems to have 
left no trace of any effect on them and their ftitii sits lightly 
upon them. On Yusuf el Haggah’s Day (he is the local saint) 
there is a procession in which the men carry a model funeral ship 
on their shoulders and priests, soldiers, musicians, singers and 
dancers follow behind, exactly as if the times of the God Amun 
had been revived. Ac every funeral the women shriek wildly 
and tear their hair, just as the women of old had done in the days 
of the Pharaohs. 

How does modem Kuma lire? The requirements of its 
inhabitants are modest. They live by providing labour for 
excavators, guardians for tombs and temples and guides for 
tourists. Some of them are small traders. To Thebes flock hordes 
of rich tourists, victims of romantic Imaginations who wane to see 
the famous “Valley” by moonlight and must have somewhere to 
put up for the night. An has provided a tent for their 

accommodation. It is a paying proposition. 

Next morning the tourist is quite excited by his novel experi¬ 
ence and still mote so when some Arab '*finds” some small 
antiquity, the statuette of a god for instance, near a tomb and 
offers it to the visitor- The latter quietly purchases the object and 
is very pleased with himself, knowing that not a word must be 
breathed about the transaction. Only later does he find out that 
his antiquity is a fake and not worth a farthing. 

The manufacture of ftkes is an extensive and thriving busi- 

s 
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n&ss. Some of the products are so good thAt even esperCs ace 
deceived. 

I remember once hding dear Sakkaxa. I dismounced to ease 
my limbs with a scroll and lefc the two camels in charge of my 
dragoman. 1 was loitering by the entrance to the catacomb of the 
Apis bulls when a ftllah sidled up and to the accompaniment of 
mysterious gestures offered to sell me a scarab. He swore by 
Allah and his prophets that it was perfectly genuine and scattered 
flattering titles such as “Herr I^ofessor, Hen Doktor, Hen 
Baron, Herr Graf, Herr Diiektor”, to convince me of his honcsty. 
When I told him his ‘*antika'* was a fake he cursed me heartily and 
left me flourishing a handful of similar antiques in my face. 

But is it ^ to call such Egyptians &auduleat knaves and 
thieves? The modem worid has no hesitation in describing them 
as such, but are we not forgetting that their methods are a product 
of dviliaation and chat from the earliest times cunning and 
deception were regarded as fair weapons in the ^ht for existence. 
Efficiency was in foct considered as a compound of both. Among 
the Babylonians, cunning, with a sprinkling of prevarication, 
was an honoured attribute of the gods. Nor should the story of 
Jacob and Rachel in the Bible be forgotten. 

Lamer, in bis MTortfrbueb (kr AAtih, points out that mosaic law 
did not peremptorily forbid a lie. He says: ‘*In the ethics of Greek 
philosophy conduct which we consider dishonourable bad a 
place.” 

Cunning also figures in the stories of Bdda and the Nibelun- 
genlicd. The wiles of Ulysses, which bordered on downright 
dishonesty, were much applauded by the ancients. He deceives 
Ariiena and then the swineherds of Eumenias and tells everyone 
a different story. Do we not find the Greeks boasting of their 
slippery god Hermes, protector of swindlers, thieves and 
merchants? 

That spirit of antiquity is not extinct in the modem world, 
though of course it does not excuse the chicaneries of $otne 
present-day Egyptians. 

But to resume our story. The mummy of Amenophis El, 
grand^tbet of Tutenkhamun, was also among the discoveries. 
He must have been a brave man. Inscriptions record that, using 
his soldiers as beaters, he himself killed seventy*£ve wild bulls 
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out of k hetd of oat hundred and screaty, not to mentioa hundreds 
of lions, crocodiles and hippopotaroi, all with the primitive 
weapons of those times t 

What is more important is that this king was the fath et of die • 
heredc king ^Vhenaton who abandoned the Amun religion in 
favour of that of Aion. 

The mummy of Amenophls HI was found with two others in a 
sarcophagus of later times which bore the names of three kings, 
so It must regretfully be admitted that the body of that great king 
has not been IdentiHed with certainty. 

From the religious point of view the concealment of mummies 
was a tragic necessity. Every t^ht-minded i^yptian was 
horrified at the idea. For thousands of years men b^eved that 
there was no salvation unless they offered sacrifices at the tombs 
of their departed- To fail in that duty was a grave sin, and much 
more so in the case of their kings, those half-men, Half gods who 
sat on the “throne of Hotus*\ When the new practice made those 
pious observances no longer possible it was regarded as a humiU' 
ating sign of the decay and impotence of authority. 

The discovery of these two secret burial-places was a sort of 
resurzeciion without the “Last Judgment’*. But it was a great 
stroke of luck for archaeology because Che mummies were a find 
of the first importance and of absorbing interest m all scholars. 

Yet when we turn from the mummies to the living men they 
once were it Is hardly possible to have much respect for kings 
like Tuthmosis HI, Rameses the Great and Sesostris. whose great 
political achievements are a record of murder and tyranny. 

In the presence of mummies, which we can see and touch, it 
seems fiintastic to believe that more than three thousand five 
hundred years have passed since the hearts ceased to beat. Egypt 
supplies an eloquent lesson even to modem rulers of the imperma* 
aence of power and glory. In these tombs the gigantic eflbrw to 
de:^ eternity have left something only fic to Ik an exhibit in a 
museum. 

The prowess of Amenophis in slaving wild beasts is duly 
celebrated but there is a great silence about the fate of all the 
virgins he received in his bed. Even his eunuchs did not know 
how many became victims of his passions. 

His wife also knew all that was to be known about that side of 
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life. 1£ the chatter of the taverns and brothels of Thebes is to be 
bdieved, she must have been a fit model for Catherine of Russia. 
No one knows where she came £com. Some say that she was a 
princess (tom Mitani» others that her ocgifial occupation was 
catching birds in the reeds by the aver banks, and that it was 
while s^ WM so engaged that she met ^ Pharaoh who was out 
hunting. Whether that be true or not, she was beautiful, wide 
awake and knew what she wanted. She became his wife. But she 
had other intimates, among them a High Priest and other priests 
with whom she used to go bathing by moonlight. Her maidens 
could have told us a lot about her. 

The passion of society women and prostitutes for “making- 
up'* is a constantly recurring phenomenon. In ancient Egypt the 
process began with massaging the body all over with pomades 
and oils. Then paint was smeared on the hoc, red for the lips, 
yellow for the cheeks and pale green under the eyes. Another 
tint was used for tiie finger and toe nails. 

The purpose of cosmetics was to preserve fleeting beauty. 
The Egyptians knew and used white lead, cinnabar, and antimony 
and burned sulphate of lead and coal. They were famili ar with the 
properties of verdigds and resin. Cosmetic jars and powder 
boxes have been found, not mere articles o£ commerce but 
o^e/s ^ert of the first order, which teveal a great deal. Red, a 
favourite colour, was obtained (zom a dwarf variety of b^nna 
grown in tiie fields. 

Gad in a rbin chemise of the finest silk which lefi: none of her 
charms to the imagination, the Egyptian inaid*>n sought love and 
laughter under whisperii^ palms by the Nile. 

A completely bald head was considered very distinguished for 
a long time In smart aides. But there was an opposite school of 
thought which decreed that die bald head muse ht covered with a 
luxurious wig. Wig-making was a flourishing trade. 

A story is told of one queen that she used to haunt the prosti¬ 
tutes’ quarters in the city but always escaped detection by con¬ 
stantly changing her wig. She was on intimate terms with harlots 
and tavern tipplers and shared their way of life to the fiilL 

For the rich, life was pleasant. Money bought slaves, 
and female labour and children and girls for pleasure. The 
poorest had to earn their bread with the sweat of their brows. 
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Anyone who cobbed i rich man was bAcged if caught. Such was 
the will of the gods and harsh laws were the mere espiession o£ 

that will. 

The lod was the mstrument by which these divine laws were 
enforced. From the earliest times it was the symbol of supreme 
power. The Egyptians, and the Romans after riiem, could not 
imagine their gods except armed with whips. Cicero once 
dreamed that Jupiter gave young Octaviue, afterwards the 
Etftperor Augustus, a whip as a symbol of world conquest. 

Flogging hurts, and whips were used because of their physical 
effect. Lashing slaves 1$ a very ancient custom and the fearsome 
implement may well have be^ invented for their benefit. The 
Egyptian whip consisted of five leather strips with small metal 
balls sewn up in them. The first stroke drew blood. 

The ranks of the slaves were recruited from prisoners of war 
and persons who had sold their fieedom. They were either 
branded on the forehead or their noses ears were slit. A 
black powder was rubbed into the bum to make it indelible. 

Constant beating made a slave's life worse than a dog's. It 
was not only for some ofience or indifierenc work that his master 
had him whipped. He was often whipped merely because his 
master or mistress felt like it. 

As to the punishment itsdf, the wretched crearure was stripped 
caked and then bshed until he (or she) fainted or the bloodlust 
of his sadistic owner was sated. Even well-bred women of the 
highest society entirely approved of revolting practice. If 
the lady of the house had had a bad night, or been neglected by 
her husband, or discovered marks of age upon her delicate cheek, 
she took it out of her women slaves. The shrieks of the victims 
filled the house. Nor was it misfortune only which produced the 
feelings that could only be relieved in this way- When the 
guests at a party had been made really cheerful with drink they 
usually called for a naked slave to be lashed for their entertain¬ 
ment. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that many of those who enjoyed 
seeing others whipped got considerable satisfiiction out of bring 
whipped themselves. It is a curious fact that &om the earliest 
times there have been plenty of Hnatics who believe that they 
honour the gods most by suffering pain themselves. Egypt has 
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produced much evidence of this phenomenon. Hetodotus in 
the fortieth chapter of his second volume writes: 

*‘When they have fasted in honour of their goddess Isis they 
sacri£ce some anicml to her and while the sachiice is burning they 
beat eadi other with whips and when they have beaten each other 
they make a meal of what is left of the sacdEce.^’ 

In chapter di he wdtes: 

“When the festival of Isis was being celebrated in the city of 
Bubastis men and women lashed each other while the sacrifice 
was being odered. But it would be a sin for me to say why they 
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did so, for the shameful secret was betrayed to me by a pdest in 
strict confidence. The Carians who live in Egypt are even worse, 
They slash each oxhu with sharp knives.” 

The Syrians also practised self^mutiladon in honoux of their 
gods. We are told that: 

“dw priests cat their arms to ribbons. One of them seems to 
lose his reason and sighs and groans. He rushes about like a 
maniac, yelling out that he is filled with the spirit. Nor does he 
cease screeching until he falls in a fit. But whether he really 
believes in his theatrical andcs I cannot say.” 

But even if fiogging provoked desire and self-satisfection in the 
few, to the masses it was merely a cruel and hateful stimulus to 
greater efibrt. Yet it roust be admitted that without her f^tical 
belief in the gods, her slaves and her fiogging aedent ^ypt would 
be something very different from what the axchseologists have 
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shown her to be. No pharaoh could rule without his sceptre 
as the symbol of religion and his whip as the symbol o£ power. 

Under such conditions the poor'became poorer, the rich 
richer, the powerful even more powerful. Happiest of all was the 
lot of the well-fed priests. The position of the priests defies 
logic, but ^y were none the less the stable element in the state 
and the permanent obstacle to any challenge to the power and 
glory of the throne. With their immense retinue of retainers 
and servants they commanded and obtained submissive 
obedience of the masses. 

The longs themselves were even more fevoured. The services 
of all their subjects were at their disposal. Any sore of physical 
eserdon was not required of them. Their passions were gambling, 
sport, hunting and znusic. They lived in palaces set in beautiful 
parks. A life of luxury was a universally acknowledged right. 
They had all the money they required and everything needed to 
make the tdme pass pleasantly. No wonder they enjoyed being 
alive I 

Their palaces were usually on the banks of the Nile. A 
prominent feature of the grounds was an ornamental lake 
glorious with lotus and exotic flowers. 

Bvery rich man had a harem. Of course the largest and most 
resplendent was die king’s, It was known as the “Women's 
House” and its occupants fiirequently numbered two hundred and 
more. There were rooms with wonderful baths, halls with 
fountains and all the apparatus of luxury. Apartments we« set 
aside as maternity quarters and children’s nurseries. There was a 
hospital department and special rooms for music, games and 
dancing. 

Many of the rooms were decorated with erotic wall-paintings 
such as axe usually associated with bawdy houses and can stiil be 
seen at PompeiL 

The harem meant a free and easy life for the girls of every race, 
young and not bo young, but all virgins when they first anived, 
whose sole function was to satisfy the desires of their lord and 
master, Oad in the finest silks, decked out with superb jewellery, 
nourished on the best of food and wine, they spent their time 
praensing singing and dancing in the nude fox the hour when he 
would siunmon -foem to his presence. 
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The sQpervision of these womai was entrusted to eunuchs, 
men usually of many*sided talents whose function was to see that 
nothing was lacking for their welfare. 

Training for the profession of eunuch began at a very early 
age. Hundreds of boys were selected and handed over to the 
priests to bring up. Their education included instruction in the 
arts. Not inftequendy they became involved in palace scandal 
and intrigues culminating in serious disocders. 

When a giri became pregnant by the Pharaoh she was usually 
fobbed oS on someone else. Even girls of whom he had got tired 
were generally dismissed end left riie palace. There were plenty 
of rich cirizens only coo anzlous to take over the cast-oiF mistresses 
of royalty. 

Pimps, and more respectable agents often dressed up as priests, 
scoured the slave-market and other likely places for virgins 
suitable for the royal harem. Parents even brought their daughters 
to the temples in the hope that they would be singled out as 
promising candidates for the king's bed. To give herself to the 
Pharaoh, even for a night, was the prayer of many a maiden and 
as the parents were very well paid, opposition from them was 
most unlikely. 

The area of choice was very wide so chat any maiden chosen 
had to pass the most rigorous tests before she reached the “House 
of the Women”. She must be not mote than ten years old, very 
narrow in the hips and all her odier measurements must be 
perfect. 

In the “preparatory” department of the harem she was 
“groomed” for her duties by csperts. Every day she bathed and 
was then massaged with the rarest cosmetics. Manicure, pedicure, 
rubbing with various creams, the appUcaricn of paint and “make* 
up” followed. Her hair was braided and other iik removed with 
depilatories. She was given the choicest foods, and aphrodisiacs of 
various kinds stimulated desire and prepared her for the great 
day of the royal embraces. 

If she found favour in his sight he would welcome further 
meetings. She might even find herself raised to the rank of 
ofBdal concubine. 

Of course there were frequent “scenes” due to the rivalry and 
jealousy of such women. It was then the duty of the euau<i5 to 
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restore order- Youi^ children were sometimes involved in 
horrible scandals. Society saw nodung im mo ral in all this. 
Pharaoh was a god. All he did was godlike. He could do nothing 
wrong. In feet there were 00 such thills as good and evil, If an 
act was successful it was good, if a failure, bad. 

The culminating point of a royal feast was reached when the 
assembled company trooped into the women’s quarters and 
feasted their eyes on the sight of naked maidens. 

The “House of the Women” also had its quota of wet nurses. 
Their function was to rear the newborn babies until the latter 
were handed over to rich femilies. 

poor femilies sometimes got iid of their new babies by putting 
dtem into a wickerwork boat on the Nile and letting it drift. 
Their destinies were then decided by hui^er, the heat of the sun, 
the crocodile and the vulture. According to the Bible story 
Moses would have suffered the same fate if he had not had the 
luck, to be found by Pharaoh’s daughter bathing among the reeds. 

Many children, even children bom in brothels, were handed 
over to the temples. There they were brought up as minor 
temple servants and some of die boys became eunudis. Pretty 
girls were either attached to the temples and taught singing and 
dancing, or sold into harems. If a marriage proved childless the 
wife often went to the priests, They would make good the 
deficiency. A multitude o£ children was a religious desideratum. 
All these customs were regarded as in no sense immoral No one 
thought of questioning them. Polygamy was permitted even to 
the poorest and most men had several wives, if only for their 
value as labour. Amongst the lowest classes women were 
regarded as nothing but beasts of burden and a child-bearing 
machine. 

Daughters were preferred to sons because they were articles of 
commerce and their parents could make money out of them. 
When a man went to war he took a woman with him. A general 
or superior officer was accompanied by a whole squad of women. 
Priests and oifidals were corruptible—and the boss knew less 
dian the beggar. In the eyes of the gods right was whatever ffic 
rich wanted and wrong the modest requirements of the poor. 

Sodally>minded readers of this book will have gathered that 
there were seamy sides to die life of ancient Egypt and will be 
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wondering ‘whethci there was ever any popular reaction or 
whether lethargy always triumphed over instinct. 

Erman’s historical researches have disclosed two stories which 
are eloquent on this subject, the “Warning of a Prophet’* and 
“The Pessimist’s Stru^lc with his own Soul”. Both come from 
a papyrus which speaks of a “Dark Age’*. When the Vlth 
D^asty came to an end about 2500 b.c. there was a great revolu¬ 
tion. Temple services ceased. The fashion of Immortalizing 
noble kings and athletic men in stone gave place to a very 
diflerent sort of art. ^ypt passed through a period to which the 
sorely-tried nations of modem Europe are no stranger. 

Kings ceased to be regarded as deities. Their statues were 
destroyed and temples thrown down- Veneration was cumed 
into hate. To the much admired social stability succeeded internal 
chaos. The “Golden Age” was over. But it was not an external 
foe, and his occupation of their country and subjection of their 
brothers, that the “Prophet** and the “Pessimist” denounced. 
The catastrophe was the fruits of social disintegration. It was 
the work of the foe within. 

The revolution was not directed against a particular social 
class, but against property owners everywhere. Its object was 
not merely the abolition of “privileges” but the abolition of law 
itself. The courts ceased to function. Bobbery and violence were 
universal. It was the turn of die rich to beg and the poor to sit 
on silken cushions. Brother fought with brother, hther with 
son. Foreigners infested the land and all was chaos. Murder was 
no crime and the Nile ran red with blood. 

Many inscriptions refer to this catastrophe and there are silent 
witnesses in the shape of ruined temples and battered statues. 

One of the kings of the Vlth Dynasty was Phiops I. At the 
advanced age of ninety-three he was worn out in mind and body 
and indiiTeient to the worid around him. One day the wise man 
Ipu-wer appeared before him and told him the truth about what 
was going on in the countiy. Here arc his words, according to 
the papyrus: 

"This is the position. The Nile has risen but no fields arc 
ploughed because everyone is saying there is no future for the 
country. Laughter has ceased and mourning stalks through the 
land.” 
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These ^of<ds indicate the violent protest of the people agaimt 
the hordes of useless officials- The slaves revolted and freed 
themselves. The ^ardians of the com stores were driven off and 
everyone helped himself. The decrees of the courts were tom 
up and scattered in the streets, Judges, tax-collectors and scribes 
were beaten, 

The papyrus goes on: 

“The nobles bewail their lot but the humble rejoice and say: 
‘We wUl chase the nobles from our midst. They shall hux^er and 
work at the mill. We will not recognize their sons and they shall 
all go about wishing they were dead. Their children shall be 
dung against the wall and their babes cast out into the 
desert.^ 

In another passage we read: 

“and now it is the turn of the women slaves. They wear the 
clothes of their mistresses who walk about in rags, begging, 
starving and snatching the swill from the pigs. Strangers swarm 
into the land to rob and murder. Qties are destroyed. The rombs 
are broken open and the mummies of the well-to-do dung out 
and tom apart. Would that the world could end before another 
babe could be boml“ 

The warnings of the Ipu-wers were not heeded. The rage of 
the mob had turned against the king and senseless revolutionaries 
ruled in his stead: 

“Look how the poor have grown rich and the nobles have 
nothing left. He who once had nothing to cat now owns a bam. 
Bverything in it once belonged to a rich man. He who once had 
no oU with which to anoint his bald bead now possesses jars fall 
of mytth. The poor have become the rich and it is they who now 
oders incense to the gods. The rich are helpless and even lack fora 
bed. But the worst has not yet been said. He who once had 
nothing now has treasures. The prince fawns upon him and even 
the counsellors bow down before the new rich. The women are 
barren. Women who have never seen their frees unless tedecced 
in water now use the bronze mirrots of the rich. The necks of 
handmaidens are bedecked with gold, silver and malachite while 
their mistresses beg for bread. The great are filled with grief 
while the lowly leap for joy.” 

Some great soci^ revolution must have occasioned this lament 
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But it should be s&id that it is followed by hopes of better times 
and an indication that men may be returning to their belief in 
thegoda. 

At this point the story comes to an end because the papyrus 
has been tom. 

The revolution had been caused by war. It is known that 
Phiops I led five ezpedidons against Syria and Babylon. 

In that handbook of social philosophy, the so-called Leyden 
papyrus No. 544 the “Sayii^ of Ipos the Noble*', it is stated that 
the exploitation of the poor was not the only cause of the revolu¬ 
tion. It mentions in particular a universal degeneration of morals 
and puts forward a point of view vdiich must have been unusual 
four thousand two hundred years ago: 

'“Ibe saneti^ieg force of the old foith was that it inspired man 
to make the most of his life on earth because there is nothing in 
the hereafter.*' 

Blind harpists sing ribald songs about death and what Ues 
beyond: “Wreathe thy locks in myrtle while thou Uvest, clothe 
thy limbs in fine linen while life is still In thee, live joyously and 
tire not on earth. None has ever returned foom tbe ^d to tell 
thee aught of the Hereafter I Of that Hereafter thou Knowest 
nothing!” 

This peculiar “Literature of Critical Analysis” bewails the 
decay of political and economic solidity and sodal order. The 
very doubts about God and the future life bring up the problem 
of theodicy. As the second papyrus, “The Pessimist's Struggle 
with his own Soul,” shows, the serious question is raised which 
still tortures $0 many of us: “If is so imperfect and bad, his 
creator must be equally imperfect and responsible for many 
errors.” 

The dispute with God continues: “If he had realked his 
failure with his first men he would have put his curse upon 
them. If he had annihilated them and their posterity and created 
good men in their stead, envy and hatred, cruelty and oppression 
would have vanished &om the earth.” 

The Hermitage papyrus preserved in Leningrad contains a 
“speech” of Neft-rchu which also refers to a sodal and religious 
revolution and there exists a story of the Egyptian citiren 
Siaube which contains his refiecdons on the miserable fate of the 
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Oppressed and Us conviction that some gteat xevolution Tvill lead 
to &r-ieacUng reforms. 

This revolt against the popular devotion to the idea of the 
hereafter was broken after thirty-four years by the opposition of 
the priests, but it lived on and was revived eleven hundred years 
later by King Akhenaton, “the first social reformer^’. 

Egypt anticipated foe West even in its revolutions and theii 
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Catching birds among foe papyrus reeds (Relief frooi a tomb of 

jSjob.C.) 


developments. The records we have been coosidering all insist 
upon foe violent teversal of the esistiGg order and foe obliteration 
of foe distinction between rich and poor. It seems odd that 
arcUeologlsts and historians should concenciate on “the rule of 
terrorism*^ foe “enemy within'’ and “the collapse of sodal order” 
and forget to mention the evils wUch provoke revolutions. A 
popular revolution always Looks like anarchy but its purpose is 
to bring about a new order and the real revolutionary never 
foists it. That is as true of antiquity as it 1 $ to-day. 
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Tlie indolence of the present-day Egyptian tempts us to think 
that throughout their long history the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley Tpcre temperamentally averse to extreme courses. But we 
could be wrong. It is true that the Kingdom survived the 
catastrophe on which these papyri dilate but it also true that the 
stage was often set for revolution and disorder. The masses 
were trained to implicit obedience by the priests but they 
occasionally threw off their and turned on their oppressors. 

In addition to social revolutions and civil wars Egypt suffered 
from religious and moral upheavals. 

This particular period is called the “Age of Egyptian Revolu¬ 
tion”. It was inspired by righteous indignation and a £rm 
resolve to win political and intellectual freedom and social justice. 
The struggle was long and hard. 

The priests again proved victorious over the hopes and 
passions t^ch animated their enemies in that exciting epoch. It 
was left to Jewry, then the Greeks and Romans and finally 
Christianity to raise the banner of liherry again. At times it seems 
as if the thumph of that cause is still a long way oS. 
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SLAVE, WORK OR DIE I 

C OAi. aad oil the aJpha and omega o£ the modem world. 

Stones and slaves were the alpha and omega o£ the ancient 
Egyptian wotld- 

Tht great majority of its inhabitants were employed either in 
agriculture or In stone quarries. All buildings associated with the 
worship of the gods, the veneration of the dead and the mainte¬ 
nance of 105^ power were constructed of stone. Stone, and 
those who worked it, had their own god. 

Granite, basalt, limestone, sandstone, porphyry and alabaster, 
as well as gold and many precious stones, are found in Egypt. 
Wilkinson discovered a gold mine with the foundations of 
thirteen hundred and twenty miners’ houses and a temple. 

Gold was the most highly valued by dte Egyptiaos. Its colour 
challenged die sun’s rays. In Memphis the andeot God Piah 
was venerated as the patron of goldsnuths- His sanctuary was 
called after them and its High Priest received the tide of “Jester 
of Works” in the service of the godl 

The mountains bordering on the Red Sea and in East Africa 
have andent gold deposits and othets are found at Koptus, on 
the Nile, Ombos and Kush in Ethiopia. Diggings in andent 
gold mines in Egypt and Nubia have revealed how they were 
worked- &«avators have found sacred grottoes, sanctuaries, 
miners* dwellings, dstems, artesian wells, granite nuUstones, 
runnels for washing the crushed ore and much besides. It is 
obvious that these colonics of mine-workers were recruited 
mamly from prisoners of war, slaves and criminals. They must 
have led very unhappy lives, of which the classical historian 
Diodorus tells us something. 

Any defidency in Egypt's gold and other metals was made 
good itom fbrdgn tia£ and the tribute forced from dependent 
nations. 

Prom a stela in a temple we leam that ar^ expedition was sent 
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to a distant land to procure copper. There was an advance party 
consisting of a H%h Priest, a staff of officials, officers, soldiers and 
fifty gendarmes. Brugscb completes the passage: “$oo soldiers, 
200 non-commissioned officets, $oo foreign sailors from Aan, 
2,000 labourers from the royal demcsoe." There was also a quota 
of spedalists. 

.Another ezpedidon of 8,3^8 men was sent to Sinai. Sailors 
were required because Sinai lies on the far side of the Knd Sea. 
It will hi noticed that the parry did not include slaves, perhaps 
because they might have deserted. 

In one of tiie valleys of the traveller suddenly finds him¬ 
self looking at a bas-relief in a rock. It shows an Egyptian king 
with aim raised to beat in the skull of an Asiatic captive whom he 
has forced to his knees. It is a symbol of brute force, a demonstra¬ 
tion of the “rights of the victor”, an announcement to the 
Asiatics that the Pharaoh of Egypt had come to their countries 
to seize their copper and turquoise mines. 

Ail quarries were the property of the kings ot the temples. 
The head of the organization was the Prince of Thebes and he 
had a staff of priests and officials. When a city or provincial 
governor needed stone for some monument or undertaking the 
king simply issued an ordinance and 10,000 men were mobilized 
to Ae cry of “wifh God for Pharaoh and Egypt”. 

Criminals were included in the ranks of the slaves and there 
were plenty of them because it was fatally easy for any man with 
a sense of grievance to become a c rimina l. An insult to a priest 
or criticism of the established religion meant torture and certrin 
death. 

The quarries, now swallowed up by the sands, were situated 
in remote, arid places where no trees sheltered the workers from 
the pitiless rays of the sun. The expression “proletariat” was 
used even in antiquity to describe the lowest classes who had 
nothing they could call their own, could not read or write d 
were ripe for exploitation in the service of the gods. Specialists 
such as masons, drillers, polishers and others were no doubt 
treated better. 

Wells and cisterns were important items in the lay-out of a 
quarry. But there were many quarries without such amenities 
and in their absence life was all the harder. Water had to be 
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brought from elsewhere by pack animals and long columns of 
water carriers. The water brought great distmces from the Nile 
in animal skins in burning heat and \m£Itered could have barely 
been fit for drinking. A small radon, fixed by the overseer, was 
allotted to each worker. Of course there was no water fot wash¬ 
ing his body, bathed in sweat and gnmy with dust. The reek of 
oil, sweat, onions and garlic accompanied him ererywherc, 

In many cases the Egyptians dug canals to the quarries for the 
transport of the stone but they were stagnant, a bnseding-ground 
for insects and smelled vile. How many slaves, tortured by thirst, 
must have drunk canal water, repulsive and dangerous though it 
was. Egypt’s climate diffcis from that of the Riviera. Its heat is 
tropical and sweat pours off the body, carrying the grime with it. 
Death was the sovereign lord bf many of these quarries, The 
slave had the choice of work or death. There was no other 
alternative. 

The number of unfortunates who succumbed to malaiia or 
died of thirst must have been astronomicaL Any slave who was 
taken ill, ot whose work fell off, fot that or any other reason, was 
at the mercy of his overseer who alone diagnosed the case, decided 
whether the man was truthful or malingering and had at his 
disposal the un failin g cure—the whip. There were no doctors 
or so-called medicine-men at the quarries. They stayed at home, 
reserving services for rich patients. 

Perhaps this is a convenient moment to record that Egyptian 
medicine was based upon a certain amount of sound knowledge 
which had been gained by secious investigation. The so-called 
‘‘Medical Papynis” speaks of forty-eight surgical opetatioas. The 
doctor author of this papyrus states that the movement of the 
lower limbs is controlled by the brain. It is only four hundred 
years sioce Europe made the same discovery. 

Another papyrus refers to appendicitis, angmia, gall-stones, 
poliomyelitis. No mention is made of syphilis. Dental caries 
was apparently unknown in the earlier times but is referred to 
later—an indication of progressive civiliaation. In the Ebers 
papyrus a list is given of several hundred medicines. 

Yet skilled physicians were few in number and solely at the 
disposal of the n^. The masses had to be content with “doctots” 
who were little better than witch-doctors and whose prescriptions 
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were of the most primiti7e kind. Let ooe example soAice. Broth 
made /torn the of a black calf was recommended as the 
remedy for greying hair. 

The obstacle to foe progress of medical knowledge was the 
belief in witchcraft, held as firmly by the doaors as by eTcryoae 
else. It was taught that the desril had inveated nine hundred and 
ninety*nine diseases. 

After amputation, and in the case of suppurating wounds, 
treatment consisted of foe application of red-hot irons. To enable 
the patient to endure the pain he was ansesthetixed with some 
violent poison. He became unconscious, in many cases for ever. 
Middle class patients and slaves had to face the knife, red-hot iron 
and forceps without any anxstbetic. For them there was nothing 
but herbs and sorcery. 

A venerated figure was the brain specialist, the surgeon of 
antiquity. Many diseases were deemed to be the work of demons 
which swarmed like anfs in the head and had to be driven out. 
If the sorcerer tried his hand and failed foe brain surgeon appeared 
upon the scene. He opened the skull with some stone instrument, 
removed something and with it foe evil spirits. It was a very 
lucky paoent who survived three days but if he did he was con- 
NSidered cured and the surgeon and foe God Amuc were rewarded 
with many splendid gifts. 

It was not unusual for people to pay kege sums to a doctor to 
make certain that elderly invalids or relatives whose condnued 
existence was inconvenient should not unduly delay foeir journey 
to the realm of Osiris. Doctors helped each other to despatch 
patients and made money on foe side out of foe funeral arrange¬ 
ments. 

Burdensome invalids of foe poorer classes were taken out into 
foe desert by their relatives and left to die. Jackals would see to 
their buriaL The practice was contrary to foe decrees of foe gods 
but the dirty work was done at dead of night and there were no 
witnesses. 

The idea of death had no terrors for foe doctor. To the poorest 
and the slaves death was always a merciful release. After 
death many of them looked far happier than they had looked in 
life. 

When a brain surgeon had to operate on a person of distinction 
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he carried out a preliminary espcriment on a slave. The latter 
was tied up and his head was hzed in a vice to prevent it from 
moving. Then he was anssthedsed in the manner previously 
described. When the head had been shaved the surgeon made an 
indsion in the skin and pulled the flaps apart, If hsmorthage 
was not stayed by magi^ formula: an assistant washed off the 
blood. The small blood vessels were sealed off with a red-hot 
wire. When the bony structure was exposed it was opened by 
the surgeon. If the operation failed or die patient died from the 
effects of the narcotic—as he usually did—a second experiment 
followed the first, 

The treatment of diseases of the brain was left to the gods. 
Few doctors knew anything about them. If the gods would not 
help, any brain operation was unsuccessful. 

There were specialists for teeth and ears, confinements, the 
iise of the sacred knife. There were even specialists in the laying 
on of hands- All were under the protection of the god Imhotep, 
the patron saint of Memphis. 

As 1 have said, witchcraft played a large part in the practice of 
medicine. In the University of Leyden in Holland there is a papy- 
rus roll, eleven feet long by ten inches wide, which shows it 
was addressed to the Egypdan gnosdes. References to divinities 
such as Osiris, Isis, Horus, Amihis, Seth and many others all 
point in that direction. • 

The records contain descriptions of incantations ^r\A the magi* 
clan’s formula: and methods. The magician starts off by giving 
himself out as a god to compel the demon to do what he is told. 
He will say, for example: ‘*I am Horus, brother of the goddess 
Isis, the ftir youth beloved of Isis ^d desired by his father 
Osiris-Onnofer.” It must be assumed that the demon is duly 
deceived, as otherwise there would be a conflict of authority. 

Magical practices had their own tools of tnde in the shape of 
various irn^ments, vases and lamps. 

*‘Bcng a clean lamp which is cot filled with gum. Pour pure 
oil into It and hang it on a wall facing east. Place an innocent 
young boy before it and repeat seven times die magical incanta* 
don. Wake him and ask: *Whae hast thou seenP* If he replies: 

‘I have seen the gods round the lamp’ they will answer any 
quesdoQ you may ask.” 
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We need not follow the papyrus into its furdier preoccupation 
with magic, that art in which so many too simple people have 
firmly believed. 

There was one malady which it was beyond the power of any 
doctor or magidan to cure, that chronic disease of poverty, 
starvation. The stock foods of the masses weie bread, dee and 
onions, but there was never enough, patdcularly when the Nile 
floods were inadequate and die huvest failed. The Bible is full 
of references Co famine, e.g. “there was a famine in Egypt and 
the people cned to Pharaoh for btead**- 

Foods with high protein content such as meat and milk never 
came the way of the poorest with the result that the men were 
living skeletons. The women, piteous to look at with dieir 
drooping breasts and swollen bellies, were in no better case. The 
children were all a^cted with rickets. The bodies of all these 
poor creatures showed what they had to put up with—worms, 
diaxxboea, scoibuds, sores and boils. 

No one thought of improving the nation’s health or reducing 
mortality- Why worry about casualties when tdbutary peoples 
and the slave tcade were an inerhausublc source of replacements. 
Slaves were cheap though worth their weight in gold. 

When cholera, smallpox or some other plague raged in a 
quarry the authodties knew of no alternative to sealing it off. It 
remained closed until everyone inside was dead. When a few 
weeks* sunshine had bleached all the skeletons it was considered 
that the germs had been destroyed. 

What measures could the Egyptians take against the ravages of 
smallpox, tuberculosis, cancer and cholera? Who knew that 
harzn^ bacteria lived in stagnant water or that flies which 
breed in dung or the fllth of the streets are the carders of plagues? 
The ^ypdans knew nothing of hygiene. 

Leprosy is one of the most ancient of diseases. It always 
floudshed in the East and is often mentioned in the Bible. The 
Greeks took it home when they occupied Egypt, Roman legions 
brought it to Italy. Even to-day there arc three million lepers in 
the world-^nd in Asia cheie are areas where leprosy floudshes 
and has not been mastered by medical science. No wonder the 
Egyptians were helpless against it. 

Antiquity may have been £ttt from some diseases which afllict 
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the modem world but there Is no doubt that they had others of 
which we know nothing. 

When sorcerers, doctors and priests alike failed to cope with a 
plague the masses went in solemn procession to the temples to 
implore the intercession of the gods. 

There is no record of the number of human beings who came 
to a miserable end by Hogging, hanglog, crud&uon or disease 
in the prison camps of the Pharaohs. The sands of the desert 
have closed over them long ago. 



Slaves who dened their mastets were cruaoed, hanged or buried up 
to the neck. Ocher slaves were marched past the place o£ ezecudon to 
learn “wisdom" from their face 


The gold mines must also have witnessed scenes of horror and 
misery. Captives> chained together in twos or ^irees, worked 
day and night in the dark galleries. With oil Lamps strapped to 
their foreheads and closely watched by overseers (he unhappy 
captives hewed the ore with the most primitive of tools. It was 
thm brought to the suc&ce by boys and handed over to older 
people and invalids to break up into smaller pieces which were 
then ground to powder by women and greybeards. The final 
washing was carried out by slaves who had been carefully 
selected and could be trusted. 

Many of the slaves went blind and others were deliberately 
blinded. With such methods there was little fear of revolt, 
especially as foreign barbarians who could not speak the language 
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were chosen M oveiseets. The practice of setting slave against 
slave is as old a$ the hills. 

There must always have been several hundred thousand slaves 
available for work in Egypt. A man could be a slave from birth 
or reduced to slavery after being captured in war. If these sources 
of supply proved inadequate more could be obtained by purchase. 
Slaves bought in the market were often cheaper than those which 
had had to be fed and trained from birth. The slave trade 
ilourished mightily everywhere. There ate frequent references to 
it in the Bible. Many slaves were trained as skilled artisans and 
these may have fared better than their fellows. Slaves could also 
be hired &om private owners who had thousands in their service. 

E>ome8tic slaves were much better treated and some of them 
may have led quite a pleasant life. They were put in charge of the 
children. Negroes and eunuchs were considered particularly 
faithful. Cases are known of fashionable women taking slaves 
for their lovers. Slave-owners could treat their slaves as badly 
as they liked but they w ere not allowed to kill them unless 
authorized by a priest. There is no doubt that generally speaking 
slaves were handled with ruthless cruelty but Egypt without 
slavery would not be the historic Egypt we know. 

Ruthless too were the means employed to extract the last ounce 
of effort out of these unfortunates, especially those employed in 
moving heavy materials. The most casual glance at the granite 


columns, statues, sarcophagi and huge blocks of stone everywhere 
visible at once raises the question how such ponderous objects 
could have been fashioned and transported great distances without 
modern appliances and methods. 

There are quarries at Assuan more Informative than any book. 

In the reign of Mentuhotep a force of tec thousand men was 
despatched to the quarry at Hammamat to hew out a sarcophagus 
for the king. The god Min, the protector of the quarry, favoured 
die object of the expedition and sect a gazelle to meet it. The 
gazelle led the way and when they tried to catch it stopped at a 
huge block of stone of just the size required. This providential 
intervention enabled the men to get to work at once. Within 
twenty-five days they weie on their way back. 

Many an inscription bears witness to similar feats. 

As timbei is very scarce in Egypt tree trunks and logs could 
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not be used as fouodations fot foads. Canals and stone causeways 
were the only means of transporting heavy materials. There must 
have been a network of such roads but they have all disappeared 
under the sand. 

To haul one block of granite weighing forty-five tons on mas* 
sive rollers a force of more than one thousand workmen was re* 
quiied in addidon to the overseers. One of the overseers stood on 
top ofthe block to keep things moving by beating time. One heave 
shifted the block a few inches so that the operation cook months 
or years if it had many miles to travel A big building, and there 
were many such, involved a whole series of such operations. 

Two thousand slaves were employed at least three years in 
hauling the SaTs monolith, a compaiadvely sroall one, from 
Elephantine. No one knows how many poor wretches were 
fiogged to death during that undertaking. It is hardly surprising 
that some of the slaves revolted and killed one of the overseers. 
But they paid a heavy price- A hundred slaves were executed as 
a reprisal 

One of the punishments for quite minor ofibtces was five to 
twenty-five lashes on the bare back. The penalties for more 
serious crimes were mutilation, blinding, branding, imprisonment 
and death. 

A very common punishment was the '^palmaodara'’. The 
slave held out his hand palm upwards and his master lashed it 
with a palm thong hard enough to lacerate the skin and draw 
blood. A suppurating wound was the usual consequence. 

A governor of the province of Hasen, one of the six into which 
Egypt was divided, had a granite block weighing sixty tons 
hauled fifty miles from a quarry at Hatnub. Only the gods know 
how long that operation took. We are told Chat die statue 
fashioned from rhig block was zj feet high. According to a bas- 
relief in Phutihotep’s tomb the transport of these colossal blocks 
was child’s play but an inscription shows that the statement was 
frr from the truth- 

A large obelisk had to be transported to Alexandria from the 
Nile. The process adopted was as follows. A canal was dug 
immediately it, thus making it a sort of bridge. Two boats 
filled with stones were placed under it The stones were taken 
out a few at a so that the boats gradually rose and lifted the 
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btid^. The idea showed icgenuit^ ind the whole opetatioa 
must hftve taken a long tixne. But tune and human lives were 
mattets o£ no moment. 

We are still left wondering how colossal blocks weighing sh 
hundred tom and more were moved from one place to another. 

Some quames at Assuan show that the practice was to pick out 
the best pieces of granite veined with quarc, ted felspar or spark* 
ling mica. Curiously enough it would appear that some violent 
political upheaval must have put a sudden stop to operations at 



this site, for several blocks, all ready for carving into statues and 
sarcophagi, have been left lying about 

Another problem is how the andents were able to cut out these 
blocks. It is known that one method was to bore a series of holes 
about six inches in depth in a straight line. The implement used 
was some sort of copper chisel. Wooden wedges were driven 
into these holes. The wet^es were then soaked and the uniform 
and tremendous pressure produced by their espaosion was 
sufficient to split the rock. It is a possibility, but no more. Much 
remains unexplained. 

Another remarkable “exhibit” is as uncotr^leted obelisk 136 
feet high and 13 feet 6 Inches wide at the base. Engineers have 
calculated its weight to be 1168 tons. It is said to be the largest 
sif^le block of stone on earth and it may be doubted whether it 
could be moved very far by modem methods. Yet tiie Egyptians 
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moved ic to Theb«s, oco hundred and wcaty-fivc miles from the 
quAny £rom which ic came. But how? 

In 1836 the French brought an. obelisk from Luxor to France. 
Their architect Lebas was considered a genius for moving this 
two hundred and fifty ton monster from Luaoi to the bank of 
the Nile, even with the up-to-date apparatus at his disposal. The 
obelisk was set up in the Place de la Concorde and bears a tablet 
describing how the tecrible transport pioWem had been overcome. 
The Egypcians did not regard their own similar feats as worth 
commemorating—though diey have left some record in stone of 
everything they considered important 

The living conditions of the Egyptians who were just above 
the slave class were not very much better. Theix mud huts, 
crowded together and fiimishcd with nothing much beyond a 
plank bed and a few mats and earthenware vessels, were dark and 
airless hovels swarming with bacteria and vermin. They were 
often built against the walls of temples and palaces. 

The occupants of the palaces could enjoy the contrast. They 
had comfort and luxury. The pleasant smell of incense and balm 
greeted their aristocratic nostrils. Their gardens were gay with 
palms and Howers. On the other side of the wall the poor had to 
be content with the odour of dried fish frying in rancid frt over a 
dung fire, the effluvia from open runnels swarming with filthy 
files and the company of dead dogs and cats. In thdr miserable 
mud huts were crowded together the old, the sick, the maimed 
and the blind, many of them old soldiers whose main occupation 
was exhibiting their suppuratlr^ wounds or the stumps of limbs 
in the hope of extracting from the charitable enough to buy a 
drink of cheap wine, that drowner of sorrows. 

All these poor wretches reeked of their own filth. Flies played 
havoc with their eyelids and fleas preyed upon them. When 
some pot-bellied grandee took the air in his Litter borne by negro 
slaves he was literally besieged by a swarm of beggars who had to 
be clubbed out of the way. 

These slums of antiquity were hotbeds of vice and disease and 
the death-rate must have been very high. 

Those ^ypdans who were employed on the great landed 
estates by the Nile lived in less crowded conditiocs and enjoyed 
more freedom but they were grossly overworked and wages were 
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low. Wt know £rom inscuptions that the poorer classes were 
ofttCL defrauded and esploited by the ofBdals. 

The aristocracy of course lived in another world, They 
commemotaced their achievements in monuments resounding 
wid) iixtk praises and recording how many temples ihis king or 
that prmce had built, and the $c^ of his ofiedngs to the gods. 

But there is a great silence about the horde of nameless outcasts, 
the dregs of society, who were none the less the pillars of the 
state and the basis of its economic life, Their value is shown by 
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Sketch shopping the method by which aa obelisk was set up. When the 
base was laid it was surrounded by a wall and the cavity was filled with 
sand, The obelisk was laid across the sand which was than allowed to 
ruQ away, thus ditiag the obelisk into an upright position 


the ^ct that many slaves became artisaas, artists and architects, 
and some rose to Ugh position, 

Sodal condidons undoubtedly varied from time to time 
during Egypt's long history. In certain periods they were rnore 
tolerable ^an in others but generally speaking life must have 
been very hard for the masses, particularly in war dme. The story 
of ^ypt is largely taken up with wars. A long and peaceful 
teign is a comparative rarity. 

To fake but one ezample, Egypt was plunged into anarchy for 
mote than a hundred years during a series of invasions from 
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Asia. Ultunatcly a provincial governor took over the reins of 
govcmoicnt. He made Harmonthis the capital. In the vidniry 
was a provincial town which the Greeks subsequently called 
Thebes. This is the start of the Middle Kingdom, opening with 
the Xlth Dynasty King Mentuhotep. 

The transfer of the politii centre of gravity feom north to 
south was not the affair of a moment. It involved a prolot^d 
struggle in which prince was pitted against prince and one 
priestly caste against another and the whole country became the 
scene of devastating dvii wars. 

Amenophis I moved the capital to the little town of Itjtowe 
because it gave him better control over the governors of the 
northern provinces. This king, the founder of the Xllth Dynasty 
in B.C., was one of the greatest of his age. In an inscription, 

translated by Breasted, we find tlus 5 

“He restored a country which he found in ruins, He made 
dries return what they had stolen Aom ofber dries and fised 
boundary stones to compel them to respect each other’s limits. 
He distributed the waters in accordance with ancient precedent 
because he loved justice.” 

The establishment of the Middle Kingdom coincided with the 
age of feudalism. Kings like Amecemhet I, Sesosttis U and III 
did not rule personally but governed tixrough provindal satraps. 
It was the duty of the latter to recruit soldiers for ‘‘His Majesty’s 
Guard”. It was a great age for xvars. Sesostxis 1 led an expedition 
beyond the Second Cataract. Amenemhet O reopened the gold 
mines in ^inai after a campaign and Sesostris n cleared a passage 
through the Nile cataract $0 that his galleys could proceed up> 
stream. He also invaded Syria aj^ opened a period of foreign 
conquest. 

King Kamose fought against the Hyksos. King Ahmose 
successfully continued his operation. There was an admiral of 
the same name living at the same rime. Here is an extract from 
the inscription on his tomb: 

“My father was an officer in Elkab. I became an officer ca a 
ship called the Ox- I was brave and received the gold 
awarded to the valiant in action. Then I joined the ship CUfy oj 
Memphis which was with the northern fleet. When I fought at 
Aoacis I brought back the hand of & warrior as trophy and 
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xtcelved mote gold. Seven tiines h2s my bravery been recognized 
by awards of gold, of honour a«id lions.” 

In Homer (Iliad XV) the lion is the symbol of bravery in war, 

The inscription goes on to record that the war spread to 
Palestine and Nubia. “Then I became old now 1 go to the 
tomb I have prepared for myself.” 

This simple summary of an admiral's life-story is a fragment of 
history. The wars he refened to ushered in the far greater 
struggles for world power during the XVlIIth Dynasty. The 
inscTipdons tell us that they were fought for the glory of the 
gods but their teal object was gain—gold, slaves and tribute. 

It was in this period that Egypt began to build up her colonial 
empire, using the same methods as were subsequently adopted 
by the military states of the Christian West- ^ypt's trade and 
shipping douiished mightily and brought her great wealth. 
Professor Breasted says that the Egyptians were a master-race, 
the Eng lish of the antique world, who conquered many lands and 
imposed their rule on them. 

It was at this time that plans were made for a canal between 
the Nile and the Hed Sea. 

Aristotle and Pliny say that it was Sesostcii I who £rst had a 
canal dug. Then he had an idea that the level of the Ked Sea was 
higher than that of the Nile and work on this canal was stopped 
fox fear that du salt sea water would be injurious to the river 
water. Ultimately the canal miist have been completed, however, 
for we hear a great deal about Egypt’s flourishing water-borne 
trade with Asia and Africa. Punt, the "land of Incense”, is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in this connection. 

The canal was certainly in existence In tht reign of Rameses II, 
but it has l ong since been swallowed up by the sands of the desert. 

Diodorus, in his Bibliotheca Historia (i: jj) and Herodotus 
(11: iir) speak of a second canal which was constructed In the 
reign of Necho: 

"It takes four days for a ship to pass through this canal and it 
is so broad that two boats each with three banks of oars can 
travel side by side. The channel is much longer because of its 
many bends. iao,ooo Egyptians perished before this great work 
was completed.” 

This canal, which had a course of flfry miles, also sanded up. 
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But it W 4 S 111 existence at the time of ilw Battle of Acdum in 
i I B.c. Oeopatra’s fleet used it to est^pe into the Red Sea. 

The Sue2 Canal was in course of construction between 
and i8$9. Twenty-five thousand Arabs were continuously 
employed and though a daily water tauon was brought by sixteen 
hundred camels there was a high rate of mortality irom die 
effects of the intense heat in the desert. It must have been much 
higher in antiquity when nothing was known about hygiene. 

We know from existing records that Tuihmosis III conducted 
his seventeenth campaign in die thirty-eighth year of his leign, 
Nor was this Egyptian Napoleon exceptional. The causes of 
war may have been much the same then as now. The Egyptians 
invaded Nubia and Ethiopia for the sake of their gold. On the 
north their armies entered Palestine and Syria and even reached 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. They were familiar with 
Arabia and Libya and there was a prosperous two-way trade with 
those countries. 

Egypt can be accepted as the first and an outstanding example 
of a colonial power, forcing her colonics to trade widi her and 
exploiting them politically and conuncrdaily. Their special 
products which she coveted streamed to her in an uninterrupted 
flow for centuries- Nubia for instance, governed by Egyptian 
Viceroys, furnished gold, negro slaves, cattle, precious stonea, 
ebony, ivory and com. 

There were great rejoicings in Thebes when foreign ships 
arrived with their varied cargoes. The crowds also turned out in 
force when the war ships of Tuthmosis anchored off the dty and 
a mob of unhappy Aalatics, most of them chained together, was 
driven ashore to start life as slaves or furnish fodder for human 
sacrifices as the gods should decree. The spectators merely 
mocked at them—and even artists regarded the scene as a fit 
subject for lively caricatures which can still be seen on the walls 
of tombs. 

All this mass of misery combined wi^ unpitying indiflerence 
naturally roused feeliags of desperate hatred in the hearts of the 
captives even though their ultimate face varied considerably. 
Some were sent to row in the galleys. Here, chained to their 
benches, they must have envied the lot of the ordinary draught 
animals who were at least given some measure of freedom. Others 
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laboured night and day in ucdei^tound pnsona under the super¬ 
vision of janissaries to make sure that they never relaxed Vast 
numbers of chained and starving vrretches spent riieir time in 
dirty, stinking subterranean vaults from which light and fresh 
air were excluded. Some learned to suffer in silence. Woe betide 
riiose who kicked at the pricks or tried to escape I Their guardians 
cut off their noses and ears, impaled them on stakes or invented 
novel methods of torture. 

When Tuthmosis HI returned from his victorious campaign 
to the Euphrates he celebrated his triumph in those great obelisks 
which can now be seen in Istanbul, Rome, London and New 
York. These mighty monuments were calculated to make the 
vulgar forget that he who set them up had once been merely a 
priest of royal blood. There is a whole series of reliefs depicting 
the enormous mass of booty, human and otherwise, taken in war 
and the share allocated to the god Amun. The gardens of the 
temples of Amun were planted with rare and exotic plants from 
Asia. Antbassadors from north and south frequented the Court 
at Thebes, Phoenician ships brought the finest products of their 
country’s looms and golden vessels of die most exquisite work¬ 
manship, Cyprus and Crete supplied all kinds of oijtts d'ort^ 
including chony chariots, and exported thoroughbred horses 
and, of course, slaves. Asia’s choicest vintages found their way 
to Egypt. 

Enormous quantities of gold and silver were delivered as 
tribute by defeated enemies. We learn fcom inscriptions that on 
one occasion a consignment of 8,945 pounds of the purest gold 
was deposited in the royal treasury. It was an enormous figure 
for those days. Nor can that have been an isolated occunence. 

The inscriptions of the time of Amenophls lU bear witness to 
similar fiats of conquest and spoliation. Palestine and Syria were 
turned into Egyptian colonies. Of course the oppressed races 
sometimes revolted and tried to recover their independence just 
as India in modem times has struggled against foreign masters. 
When Amenophis succeeded in quelling one of these “risings” by 
bloody reprisals and returned home in triumph tradition relates 
that he made the captive princes with tb^ir and five 

hundred retainers march ahead of his chariot with all their horses 
and vehicles. Exhibiting this human booty and 100,000 pounds 
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of copper and pounds of gold as a indemnity, he made 
a uivunphal entry into Thebes. Further to gladden the eyes of the 
citizens he showed them seven captive kings loaded with chains 
and had these unfortunate aearums hung up by the feet. Tiring 
of this spectacle he drew his sword, cried “I will not have them 
die Uke Aat” and cut oiF their heads. 

Here is an extract &om a pson of tnumph to be found in the 
temple of Merncptah: 

“Israel has been levelled with the ground and her posterity 

exterminated.*’ 

Incidentally this is the first reference to Israel in an Egyptian 
inscription. 

This Amcnophis was also a great warrior and famous for the 
splendour of court and the luxurious life he led. He reigned 
forty-four years—ftt too long for the subject races. 

We get another picture of the ideas prevalent in ancient Egypt 
in some reliefs In the mortuary temple of King Sahure (about 
2500 B.c.) to which the Egyptologist Adolf Erman has drawn 
attention. They depict gods and goddesses giving life to the 
king. The goddess Ncchbct offers him her breasts. Loi^ 
columns of subject peoples, headed by their local deities, btlr^ 
splendid gifts. In another place ships ^sgozge all kinds of booty 
including slaves in droves. Another relief refers to a campaign in 
a country which must have been Libya. We see the king smidng 
a prince in the presence of deities whom the Egyptians regarded 
as the gods of Libya. Wailing captives ate a prominent feature 
of the scene. 

The fruits of the triiunphs of Sahure’s armies are enormous-— 
123,44c head of cattle, 223,400 asses, 232,4x3 goats and 243,688 
sheep. A colossal figure I What the royal commissioners extracted 
from the defeated nation in the way of money tribute can only be 
guessed at 

The wars which I have meatioflcd were the work of a few 
kings of the XVlUth and XDCth Dynasties, but no one should 
jump to the conclusion that the many other pharaohs were 
pacifists. 

It is a sobering thought that these records of wars have been 
bequeathed to later generations which in that respect ate no 
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improvemeat on ancient Egypt. When future Hstodans describe 
the downfall of the West their readers will no doubt ky their 
books aside as relating kcts too horrible to be credible. 

All the money extracted £com defeated enemies flowed into the 
coflers of the kings and the priests. The common herd had to be 
content with religions eshortations which neither filled the body 
nor liberated the mind. The acquisitions were duly recorded in 
the temple registers under the headings of ships, dockyards. 


Itelief from a temple showing a pharaoh beat¬ 
ing in the skulls of captives 

quarries, landed estates, cattle, gold and slaves. The priests, 
with riieii insatiable demands for alms and ofierings, led a 
pleasant life. While others slaved and starved the bains of the 
gods were never empty, Such conditions clearly called for a 
refonner. 


It is not true riiat Egypt was always a granary. After an 
unsuccessful war—and there were many of them—invading 
hordes swarmed over the land to steal or requisition anything on 
which they could ky hands. Egypt sufieied foreign occupation 

u 
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Ofl sevtril occasions. These disasters, combined with the e^cts 
of ifttemal disintegration, led to the cxtinciioa of her ancient 
dviliaation. 

But it must not be assumed that the nadon as a whole was war¬ 
like and bloodthifst7. The reverse is nearer ^he truth. Indeed 
many Egyptologists maintain that the Egyptians were essentially 
a peace-lovio| people. Even in those days wars were the work 
of die wire-pullers, never of tbe common man. 

It is certain that war in those times was not distinguish^ by the 
devastation and mass slaughter which are its characteristics in our 
“ptogwssive*’ age. In some ways it was fax more genteel. There 
were no shells or bombs, though plagues and diseases of all kinds 
decimated the combatants. 

Then as now foreign conquests favoured despotism and 
internal disorder. No ruler was ever so successful in exploitation 
M Tuthmosis IE, the greatest of all the Pharaohs. His glory and 
achievements were a subject of universal wonde r . He was 
considered the embodiment of restless cne^y. He led his armies 
to victory in Asia and aimultaneoualy spread confusion and 
dismay among corrupt officials. Bribery and corruption were rife 
throughout officialdom. Even the departmental heads were 
infected. He proved himself ruthless in extirpating this great 
public eviL Those proved guilty were hanged out of hand. 

He was a consununate statesman and a great administrator 
whose reign marks an epoch in the history of ancient Egypt Her 
ftontiers were extended as never before and the resources of the 
state developed and concentrated to an unprecedented degree. 
This genius, who started bis career as an obscure priest and 
elevat^ himself to the purple, was a unique phenomenon. He 
created the first world empire, every section of which was 
governed by his regents. Conspiracies and revolts of subjects 
were suppressed without mercy. For three generations men 
retained iht liveliest memotics of his avenging sword. They 
used his name in taking oatiis. It even appears on amulets made 
hundreds*of years bter when his world empire had fallen to 
pieces. 

He was responsible for the largest of all obelisks, that mighty 
monument tio feet high and weighing 320 cons which to-day 
stands in front of the Lateran in Rome. 
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There are some granite reliefs in the scrcath pylon of the 
temple at Kamak wHch show an enormous Tufhmosis UH swing¬ 
ing a cttser and then grabbing fettered prisoners by the hair and 
drawing his sword to strike off their heads—die ptdiroinary to 
presenting these gruesome trophies as an offering to the gods, 
lihe relative insccption reads: 

“The noble King assembles captives from many lands ftx 
beyond the ^ontiers and delivers them up for saciifidal 
slaughter. Never before has any King trampled so many under 
his feet. Never will the glory of his conquests fade. 

The inscnpdor^s give the names of 5) 9 nations and ddes in an 
area stretchii^ from the Euphrates to the southern border of the 
Sudan who were conquered by this indefatigable monarch for the 
glory of Amua. Frieses went with the armies as standard bearers. 
Their function was to exhort the soldiers to even greater efforts. 

Before his death a hymn was composed in his honour. It is 
interesting from both tiie literary and psychological points of 
view and shows the great impression his reign had made on the 
priestly caste. 

The hymn begins with his praises and thanks for his achieve¬ 
ments and continues with a speech made to him by the god Amun: 

“/ cam and bid tbit cast dawn tbi prrnm of Tabi 
Among their mountains / flung them at t^ foot. 

7 madt them bail thee as the Lord of Li^t 
And set in ifyfaee own image. 

2 came and bid thee subfugote the lands of the west. 

The peoples of Keft and Cyprus tremble at tfy nam. 

They bail tfy mtyes^ as ayoung bsdl, 

Stout of heart, homed and irvistiblt. 

1 cam and bid thee smite the people of the Marches. 

The country of the MJtani goes in fear of thee: 

Th^ hail tly megesty as a crocodile. 

The fearsome of the waters whom none msy approach. 
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I (ame aei hid thft Sf^ite tie Islanders 

From the depths of the Great Sea th^ bear i)y ibrnders; 

Th^ bail tly majesty as the aifenpr, 

Poised te sl<^ the eovering pietim. 

1 came and hid thee conquer the peoples of Asia. 

Thou hast made captive the chiefs of the Asiatics of Ke^au: 

The^ hail thy m^esty in all its 

When thou momtest thy chariot hraadisbing tly weapons. 

1 came and hid thee conquer the far places of the earth. 

Thou boldest the oceas^ in the hollow of thy hand. 

Tb^ hail tly m^esty as a migh^ falcon 

Hovering to swoop when and where it will.’* 

Hie poem coAtinues vith simrlaf ezhoitstioas to cosquer 
other Kfioos. The tail to conquest is the insistent theme of the 
T^hole poem. No one was left in doubt that the god Amun 
summoned the Egyptian natioo to wars of conquest, devastation 
and revenge. The mantle of religion covered all these demonstra¬ 
tions of human ferocity t>rid greed and the determination of one 
race to lord It over ah others. 

What was a human life to these great deities? The individual 
was nothing but a serviceable tool A smah caste of privileged 
persons wahowed in wealdi and Imtury among the down-trodden> 
poverty'Stucken, hopeless millions, whose function was to 
defend that ordM of society with their Uves. 

In March of 1448 b.c. Tudunosis m, having waged seventeen 
wars, left this world as the god Osics. The burial of this man-god 
most have furnished a magnihccDt spectacle, but his mummy has 
survived, sufficient proof to us at any rate that this god of 
mortals was no more than a deified mortal. 

His reign is a story of blood, domination and oppression, but 
itwasbynomeans unique in that respect Several of bis successors 
were inspired by his example. When King Kamose was warned 
by his counsellors that the Syrians were a mighty people he burst 
out: “Wherefore all my power and might? I wih seek out this 
new foe and strew his entrails on the ground.** Inscriptiocs 
record that when he returned from his successful campaign he 
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boasted: “I overthrew and destroyed thcii aimies. My wamors 
returned like lions with the spoils—slaves, cattle, fet and honey.’* 

His successor Ahmose continued his work and indicted farther 
tribulations on mankind. 

As I have said, the mantle of religion covered everything. AH 
the wars were waged, all the cruelties committed in its name. 
Anything was tight which redounded to the glory of the gods. 
Yet in the entrance to a rock temple at Thebes there is a statue 
of the goddess of Justice, crowned with an ostrich plume. After 
three thousand years of Egyptian history she is still the goddess 
of the poor. 

History shows that war and slavery were inseparable. While 
on the sub] ect, it might be mentioned that a poem of the IXth 
Dynasty records the military achievements of the Pharaohs with 
truly regions fervour. It is the work of a Theban priest Pencaur. 

For hundreds of years the Hyksos Kings ruled over Egypt and 
this period marks the beginningof that tragic series of wars against 
the Semites which is treated in the Bible as if it were a minor 
episode. In reality those wars were a desperate struggle for world 
power between Aryan Egypt and the Babylonians and other 
Semitic races. During those wars Egypt was occupied for long 
periods by foreign armies. Hostile occupation is never pleasant. 

Some savants maintain that Egyptian history is fu less a recital 
of wars than a record of peaceful progress and that slavery was 
less repulsive than has been thought. Of course there were kings 
whose rule was mild and benevolent In the Salliet papyrus of 
the Xllth Dynasty there is a passage in the apostrophe to the 
Nile in which it is said that the Nile god Apis ^‘drinks all tears 
and gives freely of his bounty to all men. If he withdraws his 
benevolence they mourn and waste away and the gods in whom 
they no longer trust are as if they had never been.” These 
Hnes show that benevolence was not a thing unknown. 

But unlike the records of other oriental monarchies the 
Cyprian inscriptions do not revel in bestial cruelty for its own 
sake, however much they may be preoccupied with successfW 
wars. No pharaoh followed the example of some Assyrian 
potentates who personally put out the eyes of captives and had 
them flayed alive. The Semitic lust for vengeance was foreign to 
^yptlan dignity. Conquered peoples were not exterminate in 
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toto. Captives were settled on the land and employed on building 
schemes. Public opinion in antiquity regaeded such treatment as 
quite mild, however hard the work. They were usually fed well. 
Perhaps that is why the Jews hankered after the fleshpots of 
Egypt. 

One of the monarchs of the Middle Kingdom was so well dis* 
posed towards his subjects that he Instructed his son in the 
following terms: 



Statues of Amenophis III, grandfather of Tutenkhamun, called the 
^'Colossi of K f^mn fsn”. Cuc ftom » Single block, each statue is ; 5 feet 
in height and weighs 410 tons. Thur transport to this site in 1400 b .c. 
and ihe method of ececdoo remain a mystery to this day 

^'Amenemhet to his son Usuttesen—In my rdgn no man has 
hungered. Love for my people has inspired all my acts. May it be 
the same with thee, that there may always be peace between thee 
and Ay people/* 

Kings who treated their subjects in that way were genuinely 
regarded as gods. Usurtesen did not reign long but he carried out 
his fiAei’s wishes and his memory was revered for centuries. 

Amenemhet ID! was a true lover of peace and though he built 
great temples and monuments fdi Ae glory of Ac gods his social 
reforms must have been revolutionary for Aose days. His line 
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ruled Egypt for two huodred and thirteen years, a pedod of peace 
and prosperity. 

Zt is Intedudes such as these which alone justify the conclusion 
that Egypt was a peace-loving power. We must never forget 
that not a single papyrus or inscription tells us anything about the 
horror and misery of slavery. The modem historian or archae¬ 
ologist can make good the omission. All history teaches us that 
despotisms, even the most brilliant of them, have been built up 
on slavery. One man’s glory means another man's suEering. 
Victory for one side means defeat for the other. The few bask 
in the sunshine, the many grope in darkness. 




CHA?TEK VII 


GODS, IDOLS, DEMONS, CLERICALISM 

M ttholocy shows that all nations and tices in the £fst stage 
of development have very primitive religious beliefs. Men 
start by believing In spirits, good and bad, and crediting them 
with all the characteristics of human beings, including lust, 
cunning and quich wits. Hence fhe stones of demons and their 
activities the modems write off as superstidon. But when 
the drst phase of credulity is passed and man leaves his spiiituai 
childhood behind him and ^gins to mature there comes the 
stage of criticism and reflecdon. Reflection leads to curiosity 
about men and things and curiosity leads to comparisons and 
<jucstionii^. Thought takes wing, imagination begins to function 
a^ those myths emerge which embody the youthful dreams of 
the race. 

A mythology which originated in the deserts of ^ypt or 
Arabia is different from tiiat of the Germanic people who were 
equally at home on land or the stormy sea. As religious thought 
d^eloped among the latter it was re£ned and began to assuroe 
the higher forms, culminating in monotheism. No similar 
evolution characterired the development of the Egyptians. They 
adhered to polytheism (the worship of many gods) throughout. 

The orientalist Wmckler once said'. *‘A nation is a race which 
believes in one god opd one god alone.’* The historian Friedell 
elaborated this theory when he wrote that the supreme test of a 
nation is its religion and that it is not the race which produces 
religion but religion which makes the race. Whether that 
proposition is true from the biological aspect is quite another 
question. He added tiiat there were no Arabs before Mahomet, 
no Israelites before Moses and no Greeks before Homer. 

In antiquity the identity of race and religion was not open to 
question. Its gods were the teal masters in every country. If a 
nation was conquered by another it dethroned its gods. The 
Jews furnish an excellent example. They were a mixed race and 
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only ateained to nationhood thiough their passionate adhesion to 
their filth, The Jews who lived in Egypt and called themselves 
Israelites were fat more antiscmitic thin any other race has ever 
been because diey despised their Semitic neighbours and avoided 
contact with them. Even then they called themselves the * 'chosen 
race’*. 

The power of religious beliefs is the first answer to those who 



enjoyed great prestige and had their own god 

wonder how ancient Egypt was capable of such outstanding 
achievements. 

In antiquity mcn*s thoughts and actions were to a very great 
extent governed by their religion. They looked at the world 
around them in the light of their faith and it inspired th e ir fears 
and hopes. Their calendar was based on religious celebrations, 
and religious customs and usages were the basis of the evolution 
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o£ theli UteiatxR, art, science, agriculture arid manual labour. 
Like other ancient peoples the Egyptians regarded their gods as 
being closely concerned with their daily Ufe. All the natural 
phenomena around them, the sky above their heads, the earth 
beneath their feet, were associated in their imagination with some 
divine myth. In the earliest times ^e shepherds and peasants 
thought the sky was an immense cow poised above the earth. 
Others thought it was pact of a female figure bending over the 
world. 

Picturesque ideas of this kind were numerous. To ^ primitive 



^yptian the world was the narrow Nile valley and he likened 
it to a man lying down widt plants growii^ from his back and 
men and animals iivii^ on it. Because be regarded the sky as a 
vast sea on which the sun and stars travelled westwards every 
day he assumed that ^exe must be a subterranean Nile by which 
they returned to their starting point. 

No clement In his re lig ion was mote important than the U n der 
Wotld, fbat dark corridor traversed by the subterranean xivei 
which bore the barque of the sun {roiei west to east. In this unde r 
world lived the dead, guarded by the god Osiris and his wife Isis. 
There axe other beliefs of this kind and some of them are less 
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pmnitive. AH icUgions as they developed have kid stress oa the 
duties of the living to the dead but no aatioc at any time has 
attached more importance to such duties than the Egyptians. 
Thcif religious beliefs and observances were not, however, 
oigaaized on any very rigid system. There was a world of 
dificrence between popukr ideas and the lore of ^ priests and 
these di^erences had some highly complicated features. 

Like other countries Egypt was divid^ into regions, provinces 
and city or village districts. Each province bad its guanhan deity. 
The names of many of these local gods are known. Horus was 



Horu8*Re and Amoa of Thebes hold the aoAi, symbol of life, in the 
right hand and sw, the symbol of dominion, in the 

the god of Behdet and odier places, Amun of Heliopolis, Thoth 
of Hermupolis, Month of Thebes, Chnum was the guardian 
spirit of Herver, Ptah of Memphis, Sukos of the Fayum. In many 
cases the role was filled by goddesses, such as Neith in Sals and 
Hathor at Dendera. 

Other local deities were called after the dries of which they 
were guardians. The cat-goddess of the dty of Bast, for instance, 
was generally known as Bastet From the earliest times there was 
a cult of the fetish in Egypt. The rites of South Sea aborigines 
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and many African negroes at the present day show that it is hy no 
means erdnct. In many places Egyptians worshipped stones 
engraved with arrows. In later times thU cult was associated 
with the veneration of Osiris and Re. 

The gods Min of Koptos and Ptah of Memphis were often 
represented as a fetish in human form. The goddess Hathoi 
appeared as a sycamore, the god Nefertem as a lotus flower, the 
goddess Ndth of Sals as a shield to which two anows were 
attached. 

There was a widespread belief that deities revealed themselves 
in the form of animals such as bulls, cows, rams, apes, goats, 
crocodiles, cats, mice, lions, frogs, ibis, hawks, rultures and 
snakes. Cnmiri fishes came Into this category and even the 
dangerous scorpion. The archax>logist Lord Carnarvon died &om 
a scorpion sting. Some ssdd that an ouoaged god was at work 
and o^ers that the curse of Tutenkhamun was proving itself no 
empty thxeat- 

Cbnum took the form of a ram, Homs a hawk, Ihoth an ibis, 
Sukos a crocodile, Neith a vulture and Hathor of Dendesa a cow. 
In addition to these gods and goddesses the Egyptians worshipped 
various sacred animals which had dieir special temples and were 
buried with great pomp. When one of these beasts died its place 
was taken by another of the same breed, but only if distinguished 
by certain special markings. 

'Ihe most funous of these animals was Apis, the sacred bull of 
Memphis. The tombs of the Apis-buUs are still to be seen at 
Sakk^. There are cemeteries for crocodiles at Ombos, for cats 
at Bubastis and for ibis and rams at Elephantine. Other races have 
also associated animals with their deities. Zeus and the eagle, 
Athene and the owl and the lion of Cybele come to mind. The 
^‘German eagle*’ and the “British lion*’ are symbolic relics of 
antiquiry. 

At a later stage the god assumed human form and was repre¬ 
sented with a human &ce and limbs and wearing the ^ypdan 
style of dress. He was given the crown which adorns die head 
of earthly kings. The sceptre and staff symbolized his power. 
There was an intermediate stage, the half-animal, half-man. Thus 
Sukos was represented as a man with a crocodile’s head, Cbnnm 
as a rntn with a ram’s bead. Thoth had die head of an ibis. 
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Hofus thit of a Tke same process spiled to the goddesses. 

Mut had e Wtuxe’s head and Hathoc vas giren horns to show her 
association with the cow. 

In addition to the gods venerated locally there were gods 
worshipped by the whole nation, gods such as Geb, god of the 
earth. Maat was the goddess of truth, Nut the goddess of the 
heavens, Shu the goddess of the air. The disodbution of tain and 
dew was the affair of Tefnut. Re was the guardian deiry of the 
sun. Osiris, who was also god of the dead, was the god of 
vegetation. Among the stars Orion and Sinus were venerated 
as gods. 

Gods who were only associated with the greater manifestations 




Thoth, moon god and god of knowledge. His 
sacred l^flifnaI is the ape 

of natore had no temples tiiough they were very teal to tiie 
mighty and the humble alike. In later times they also assumed 
human form and certain places were set aside for their worship. 
Hapi, god of the Nile, became god of decent ^mily life and 
honest work. His opposite, Seth or Typhon, stood for disorder, 
the desert, terror and death. A fearsome deity 1 

The hawk-headed Month became god of war. Min of 
Koptos concerned himself with fQttllity and the harvest. Ptah 
of Memphis was the patron of artists, metal workers and gold¬ 
smiths. Hathot, appreciated for her lighter side, goddess of 
love and joy. Many local deities became associated wkh cosmic 
forces. Thotii was the moon god who established world order. 
He was also the guardian spirit of hieroglyphics and thus came 
to be regarded as the patron of scribes and scholars. Homs, in 
association with the sun, was regarded as the god of the heavens 
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and was giren the name of Re-HaxacKte. meaning “Re in both 
horizons”. The cow-goddess Hathot became associated with 
the sky. Sopdu was the god of the eastern desert; Wen-No&e 
the god “whose heart did not beat”, i.e. the god of silence. The 
scarab (dung-beetle) was dei£ed as Chepruze as a manifestation of 
the sun god- The sac«d stone in the temple of Heliopolis was 
given the name of Benben because it was ^e hist to be touched 
by the light of ^e rising sun, Other local gods with particular 
associations were known and Tcnerated duoughout the whole 
coimtiy. 

Mention should also be made of the minor gods and the 
demons and spirits who were beneficial or harmful to man, who 
was thus concerned to gain their fevoux, There was Toeris, 
goddess of birth, who could prolong or hasten labour. Bes, the 
clown-headed god, protected the nuptial bed. Hecket, the 
divine toad, assisted at births, 

Many gods shared the destinies of humans in having wives and 
children. In some cases god, goddess and their son shared the 
same temple. The best known example is Ptah, his wife Sachmet 
and their son Nefericm. Mat was the wife of Amun, Many gods 
were also credited with human virtues and passions. There are 
many spicy tales about the Egyptian deities. 

Prevalent ideas about the universe were expressed In the forms 
of myths. The general notion was that the earth was a great plain 
surrounded by water and mountains which supported the sky. 
In antiquity there were diverse views about the sun and moon. 
For a considerable period men thought that they were the eyes 
of the god who created the world. 

In the temple at Dendera, dedicated to the goddess Hathor, the 
chamber which is holy of holies Is in a perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. It was once the resting-place of the sacred boat In which the 
statue of the god Amun was carded through the streets. In an 
adjacent temple dedicated to Osiris, the god of the dead, the 
visitor may see the famous frieze known as the “animal series of 
Dendera”. Unfortunately it is a plaster cast as the original has 
been removed to the BlbUoth^ue Nationale in Pads. 

The Egyptians were certainly versed in astrology and made 
some practical use of knowledge of the stars. 

Every town and village had its gods, apart from the universal 
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deides. There ^rere even family gods and gods associated with 
employments such as fishing, ploug hing , hunting, handicrafts 
and the arts. Every human acdon and movemex2t was deemed 
to be under the control of some divinity. If railways and sub¬ 
marines had then esisted they would have had their special 
deities. There was no fised limit to the number of gods! 

The Egyptians had about two thousand gods. As has been 
said, many were drawn fiom the animal world. The heron, the 
swallow, the vultute, the goose, the perch, the eel, the liaard, the 
frog and even the cantbarides fly, all bad their place in the 
Egyptian pantheon. Herodotus wrote r “Egypt is surrounded by 



The god Osiris and the goddess Isis, hh wife. On their 
heads they wear the symbol of chdr names 


deserts. The number of spedes is limited, but I know few 

species which are not considered sacred,” 

The worship of enimals must not be considered remarkable 
since they were supposed to incorporate the spirits of ancestors 
and relations. The heads of virile homed animals such as rams, 
bulls and he^goats were hung over the doors of huts and venerated 
as local gods. There was a (^tural sodomy in Egypt correspond¬ 
ing to the stones of satyrs and centaurs in Gteek mythology. 
Herodotus wrote: “It has been reported in my time that a goat 
had intercourse with a wotnaa in the presence of many people.” 
We know that women frequented the stall of the sacred Apis- 
bull. This cult was also known among the Israelites, for Moses 
called down curses on all having commerce with cattle. In 
present-day India there are sects associated with the practice. 
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The people sacnAced to the gods under the watchful eye of the 
pdests. The gifts, wluch tncloded food, were laid on altars 
and after the ceremony the priests disposed of them. 

At certain tixnes the images or statues of the gods were brought 
out of the temples and solemnly paraded through the streets in a 
procession led by the priests in their finest robes. Hie crowd 
smothered the gods with flowers. These colourful and spectacular 
ceremonies, with their odour of incense, vessels and robes of finest 
gold and impressive ritual, were the easiest and surest way to the 
hearts of the simple and the most effective method of strengthen* 
ing their faith in the gods. 



The Greeks and Romans regarded the ^ypdans as the most 
religious of all nadons but could not resist an occasional jibe at 
their deides. There was no doubt much to laugh at. But are we 
quite certain that two thousand years hence no one will be 
poking fun at some of our own religious observances? 

In the course of time the accept^ hierarchy of the Egypdan 
gods was often changed. If some ruling house ^voured particulac 
gods those gods rose in die national pantheon though Horn 
never ceased to be the specific patron of the Pharaohs. He was 
Horus-Re, god of the sun, god of the Empire. He retained that 
posidon even when Egypt was split into two Kingdoms with the 
vulrure-goddeas Nechbet supreme in one and the serpent goddess 
Buto supreme in the other. 
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The solemn ict of coronation was always celebrated in a temple, 
the dinujc bdng reached when die king was received into die 
circle of the gods and accepted as supreme ddty with the title of 
“Lord of the Sactificcs’*. 

The Egyptian consdtatioa was always monarchic and the 
divinity of the king was never challenged. In all the temples, 
even those of Alexandiia, the statues of the kings had precedence 
over those of the gods. Occasionally it was accotc^anied by 
statues of his fomily and in that case the rays of royal divinity fell 
on the queen also. 

Religion entered a new phase when the political centre of 
gravity was transferred to the south. In Thebes the god Amun of 
Kamak was considered the sun god and he was promoted as 
.Ajnun-Re. There was a popular saying: *‘Amun is lord of aU. ” 
It was in his name that wars were waged in Nubia and Asia and 
temples in his honour were built in the conquered lands. Under 
die XVndi and XVlUth Dynasties he was ^e national god and 
became the successful rival of the previous imperial deity, 
Horus. 

To modem eyes this complex of gods and intricate political 
and religious system seems childish a^ quite incomprehensible, 
but it Sid not prevent the valley of the Nile from being the 
‘Taradise of the Believers'’, 

So many gods required an army of priests to serve them. Every 
statue had its quota of attendants. The priestly class lived entirely 
on the sacridees and took care to ensure that their flock remained 
acutely consdous of dieir importance. The state set a good 
exam^e with imposing sacrifldal ceremonies which were national 
fesd^s. 

On these occasions a swarm of priests crowded round the 
altar and observed a £xed ritual. They wore white robes and their 
hands were anointed with oil. The highlight of the proceedings 
was the sacrlflce of a bull which had flist to be tied up. Other 
priests led in the High Priest, a dignitary bearing a diadem on his 
head and resplendent in a purple robe embroidered with gold. 
When die assembled worshippers caught sight of him they fell 
on thdx knees. The great oflicers of state bowed to him. The 
bull was sprinkled with holy water, the chanting ceased and in a 
tense silence the High Priest proceeded to the supreme act, the 
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slflughtet of the beast -with bis own hafid. If he was successful and 
the blood gushed foith freely a shout of triumph rent the air. 

One of the courts of the temple was set aside for the poor. 
When the priests and temple servants had taken the best parts of 
the carcase for themselves the rest was distributed to the poor. 
It can be imagined that with all these famished creatures righting 
for scraps there were some unpleasant scenes. 

The great national festival was after the harvest when the 
tenants and peasants had paid their does in com into the bams of 
the temple and the royal treasury. On this great day human 
sacrifices were required by the god Amun. The rites were 
celebrated in all the temples and at Thebes the ceremony 
was on the most sumptuous scale. There the Pharaoh and his 
wife aat on their thrones, crowned and gorgeous with scarlet 
robes and flashing jewels. At their side was the High Priest and 
below them an escort of nobles and high officials. The assembled 
crowd rilled nave, transepts and forecourt. 

When the priests had performed the preliminary rites a bell 
was rung. All sound and movement ceased, except for the 
apprehensive murmurs of the slaves tightly bound and appointed 
for death. The king then approached and cut the throat of one 
of the slaves. His example was followed by the High Priest. The 
screams of the victims were drowned in a shout of jubilation from 
the assembled multitudes while the priests twanged their stringed 
instrument known as the fistrum. 

The same scene was repeated at the same hour in all the temples, 
innumerable slaves capdves being immolated in this heartless 
fashion. 

The crowd fben trooped in procession past the altars, not only 
feasting their eyes on the corpses but sometimes dipping their 
ringers in the blood and dabbing their foreheads with it. On the 
porches the sacred vultures and other scavengers waited im> 
patiently for the moment when the corpses would be cut up and 
thrown out. 

A stele in the temple at Abydos shows King Seri 1 offering 
the god Amun i,ooo loaves, i,ooo jugs of beer, 1,000 pieces of 
beef and t,ooo boxes of incense. The king holds a censing vessel. 
Next to him is his son wearing the priesdy panther skin and pour> 
ing a libation on the altar. There is a wall paindng of the king 
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piesidii^ ovef the dissection of the sacrificial aninaJs. Another 
shows animals—oxen, antelopes and geese bdng brought up for 
sbugbter. Four priests are being kept busy. One of them roakes 
a list of the offerings, a second sprinkles them with holy water and 
the other two slaughter them. Another picture shows priests and 
soldiers dragging fettered negroes and Asiatics. 

These sanguinary rites were not unknown among the Jews for 
we read in the Bible how Abraham was about to sacrifice his son 
Isaac when God called to him: “Lay not thine hand on the boy.” 

The scene of that occurrence was the temple in Jerusalem and 
visitors are still shown a rock in the Mosque of Omar which is 
the traditional site. O^er races are suspected of having practised 
human sacrifice, notably the Maya of Mezico where “skull 
chambers”, filled with innumerable skulls, can still be seen. 

The of Amun was then brought out of the temple by the 
priests and borne through the streets in procession so that the 
faithful should see their supreme deity at close quarters. 

The largest temples had an annexe called “The House of Sor»g” 
which was the living quarters of a troop of young women, the 
beloved of the god Amun. These spoiled darlings lived a very 
idle life and the competition of the priests for the favours of the 
reigning beauty often led to serious disorders. 

The procession was headed by a troop of these girls, singing 
and HanHng . Thth performance was generally applauded but • 

might be enddzed, because the spectators knew something about 1 

the arts and had certain standards and their own &vourites. \ 
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To become a temple danctr was erery giiFs ambiciofi. Selected 
girls and boys “were brought up in the temple schools from the 
age of six. They were taught skiing, music, games and dandfig 
under the supervision of Ae priests. One of their functions was 
to show themselves to the devout at ceremonies in the temple or 
religious processions and on such occasions their make-up was 
partictilarly colourfol and they wore their finest jewels. To the 
foh of drums and the refined strains of the lyre they executed 
dance movements distinguished by their extraordinary unifotmiry 
and rhythm and which sometimes ended in a sort of ecstatic 



A shnne, ^th the god Amun io che form of a ram 


frenzy. Art and discipline combined in honour of the great god 
Amun. 

The effigy of the god was immediately followed by the High 
Priest. A superb canopy was held over his head and he was 
accompanied by his priests chanting in chorus. As the procession 
passed, the spectators fell to their knees and stretched out their 
hands in supplication. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the effigy was taken hack 
to the temple where it was ceremoniously washed to remove any 
dust ot dirt- The consecrated water used was then distributed as 
medicine among the sick and the lame who were also supposed 
to derive benefit from the sight of priests leaping wildly round 
the statue. Amun was finally returned to his shrine in the Holy 
of Holies and the door was closed for another year. Priests of the 
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pl^. 

On such days of high festival flags were floVTii from the tall 
poles of the temple pylons. Flags and gaily coloured carpets ■were 
also hung ftom the 'vindows of the palaces and the villas of the 
rich and every bouse ox hut vould manage to produce some show 
of colour because the masses were out to enjoy themselves and 
forget their miseries for the moment. Jollity reigned in the 
market-place no less than in the tavern. Priests, neophytes, temple 
scholars and ofliclals, the religious and their opposites mingled 
freely with the crowds. Ah social bamcis were down. It 
occasioned no surprise at such times when a priest exchanged his 
professional artiie for lay clothes to have a taste of ordinary life 
incognito among fdends. A hat covered his bald head, that 
badge of dedication to the service of the gods. A pleasant hour 
could be passed in some bawdy house listening to Syrian music 
and watching naked girls dancing. Prosperous citizens botne 
along in their Utters dispensed liquor to all and sundry. *‘Wine, 
Woman and Song** was a refrain to which andent Egypt was no 
stranger. 

This great sacrifldal festival of the god Amuc was as much a 
blend of reUgious ceremony and public revels as a coronation day. 
It drew stsangets in large numbers, for the temples provided 
other attractions. The net result was a shower of gold and other 
gifts, while the pious were notably fbrtiiied in their faith. 

The spint of sachflee was second nature to the Egyptians. If a 
peasant’s wife was roasting a goose she would cut off the tenderest 
part and lay it on the nearest altar, If she wanted to stand well 
with the priest there would be a nice tit-bit for him too. The daily 
life of the masses centred round the idea that constant sactiflee to 
the gods was a never-ending necessity. Sactiflees for the dead 
were considered particularly meritorious. Ka, the soul, must not 
want for anything. The Priests alone could keep it alive with 
thdi magic rites and eternal chancing. For such service they 
required to be paid and payment cook the form of suitable gifts 
from the relatives of the deceased, Nor must the latter neglect 
their duty to bring food and wine for him to the temple of ^ 
dead. No wonder the priests lived on the fat of the land! 

An additional exaction was the ‘'tench”, a tax of the tenth part 
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of the product of a man’s labour, whether produce of the soil, 
earnings or wax booty. This was a universal form of taxation. It 
was sanctioned by Moses, as we know from his injunction to his 
people to set aside their tenth every year. 

The priests, who were oxiginaliy a body of laymen, gradually 
became a professional caste. They were recruit^ from the best 
families. In the seminaries they received a theological education 
suitable for those intending to become servants of the gods. Of 
course they had to start at the bottom. A period of apprenticeship 
passed before their promotion to the ranks of those appointed as 
regular attendants to the temples of the gods or the mortuary 
temples. For the highest pdestly offices candidates were selected 
from a very limited circle, mainly sons of priests ac the top of the 
hierarchy or of princely houses. Royal princesses usually married 
their brothers or became priestesses by marrying a priest of high 
rank. 

The priests serving the various holy places formed a corporate 
body the head of which was the High Priest of Amun in the 
national temple at Thebes, lu addition each temple had a council 
of governors, usually with a priest of princely tank at its head. 
Hie wife of this dignitary was considered the principal concubine 
of £he god, whose teal “wife’* was the wife of the reigning 
Pharaoh. 

Priests were often selected to command armies. No one could 
rise to high position in the state unless he could read and write and 
those accomplishments could only be ac^iired by children of the 
upper classes who had been educated by priests. The professions 
such as medicine, astronomy, the army and the law were only 
open to those with theological training, in ocher words those 
quall£ed for the priesthood. Men so trained were the pillars of 
the state and church but there was also an invisible power 
behind the throne in the shape of a bureaucracy. Kings and 
priests die but the bureaucracy goes on for ever. 

In such soil intrigue, with jealousy, envy, hatred and revenge 
to feed it, naturally flourished. In many cases it resulted in palace 
revolutions and the overthrow of the existiDg monarch, and 
perhaps the elevation of a priest to the throne. 

The lengths to which the priests were prepared to go to main" 
tain their influence is illustrated by the following story. 
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The Phaiaoh Tuthmosis I had a pcuLcipal wife (who accord* 
iflgly was not a member of the harem) and three children, the 
elder son and heir, a daughter and a younger son, The heir 
reigned with his father on a secondary throne, The daughter, 
Princess Hatshepsut, was her parents’ favourite child. A temple 
inscription at Kamak records that she was bom in the fotm of a 
godd^s, 

“Amnn took the form of the noble King Tuthmosis and 
found dje queen sleeping in her room. When the pleasant 
odours that proceeded from him announced his presence 
she woke. He gave her his heart and showed himself in his 
godlike splendour. When he approached die queen she wept 
for joy ar his strength and beauty and he gave her his 
love... 

There are wall paintings showing the queen in childbed and 
the goddess Hathor banding over the divine child to Amun. 
The insccption continues: 

*‘Hcr Majesty grew up to be a 
lovely and lively youi^ princess’* 
and the royal father is quoted as 
saying: 

**Come to my arms, my glorious 
daughter, and take the place 
befitciog thee in my palace, 
that thou mayest have power 
and subdue the unruly, thou 
my daughter and heiress, be¬ 
loved of the goddess Uto... 

Hatshepsut, i.e. “Chief of the Noble 
Women”, answered her father's call, 
mounted a secondary throne and in 
practice became reigning queen. 
This was a very rare occurrence. 
We suspect something of her pride 
and nithle&s ambitions when we see 
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the mighty buildings she erected in honour of the gods. 

Queen Hatshepsut marded her younger brother who was not 
in line for the throne. Incestuous mardages in royal faroilies were 
quite usual as they pteserved the pudty of the blood, After all, 
they had the Isis legend to live up to. 

The god Osiris married his sister, Isis, Horus being the fruit 
of their union. An inscription in a pyramid of the Ulrd d5fnasty 
icUs us of the related myA of the New Year and how the power 
to bring death or create life was transferred: 

“Quivering with love, thy sister comes to thee and from thy 
body draws that which is Horus, the mighty creator and will be 
Sothis.’* 

The phallus was venerated in ancient legend as the symbol of 
procreation in nature. During the Ilnd Opnasty it was customary 
for the embalmers to separate the heart and phallus aM bury them 
in canopic jars. The phallus was even identified widi the god 
Hapi. It figured conspicuously in all forms of nature worship. 
Nature’s un&thomable wisdom decrees that all life is govern^ 
by scKual activity, A high degree of such activity spells l^ppiness, 
a low degree sufiering. 

The incestuous marriage which produced Hatshepsut was a 
failure and the parties separated. The husband became a priest 
entered the feudal corps of priests of Amun. Hatshepsut reigned 
in Jus stead. In her reign there were no wars. She considered that 
Egypt was strong and secure needed peace. But her rule was 
fix from uneventful. She often sent trading expeditions by sea to 
Punt, that “Land of Incense” on what is now the coast of Somali. 

There is no doubt chat Hatshepsut was not only a handsome 
and popular queen but also a clever wotckan, in fict too clever for 
the priests* liking, The temple and tomb she built for herself 
among the rocky hills at Der^el-Bahri are impressive monuments, 
apart from the two obelisks, each nearly one hundred feet high 
and weighing three hundred and fifty tons. 

An inscription records her boast of these great obelisks, which 
were dedicated to the god Amun: 

“They vdio will behold my m%hty monuments in years to 
come will stand in awe of what I have accomplished and say: 
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‘We know fiot how she got togcthci the mountain of gold 
wherewith to gild them. Surely she shovelled out gold—^nore 
gold fKan Egypt had ever seen before, as if it were so much 
com/ And when these words are heard they will not be idle 
boasting for men will reply: ‘With whom can she be com- 
pa«d? She was worthy of her father Amun. ’ *' 

like other female autocrats in history^ Hatshepsut, the 
Catherine the Great of Russia, gave her heart to a favourite and 
placed all her trust in him. Her choice feil on Senmut, who 
educated her daughter Nefruia. This lover was an architect and 
she employed to build her memorial temple. We naturally 
wonder whether this liaison was the cause of the divorce- 
Howevet that may be, the prince-priest who had been her 
husband made a sensational temm to the scene in the twentieth 
yeac of her reign when all the signs indicated that the lover was 
about to be promoted to royal consort and might even mount the 
throne of Horus. A bloody drama unfolded. The queen, her 
lover, her court and retinue and innocent daughter fell victims 
to the discarded husband’s revenge. Even his brother, Tutbmosis 
II, a possible rival, was ruthlessly murdered. Nor was honour 
satisfied until the name and all statues and representations of the 
queen had been removed from all the monuments. 

Shortly afterwards, the priests hatched a plot to turn the 
situation to their advantage. There were times when dieii 
power rivalled that of the king, for only an heir who was recog* 
ni2ed as the $00 of the god Amun had the right to succeed and 
the Grand Council of the priests could grant or withhold such 
recognition. 

On this occasion the priests had one of the king’s sons as their 
candidate for the throne and he was of their own body. After 
divine sanction had been given to his candidature in a temple 
ceremony his selection for the throne by the god himself was 
staged in a very dramatic manner. While the efiigy of the god 
was being taken from its sanctuary to the temple amid the 
acclamations of the crowd the royal candidate hid himself in the 
northern transept. The bearers carrying the god wandered about 
among the columns as if he were looking for something and then 
came to an abrupt halt opposite the prince-priest who bowed to 
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the gioucd. The “god” immediately piclsed him out and he was 
led to the spot where the rices required that only the lawful 
king might stand. The prince was thus raised to the throne while 
his fa Aer was still alive. He received iht name of Tuthmosis IH. 
This event took place in May, 150a b.c. 

The feelings of many honest Egyptians most have been 
outraged by this subterfuge. 

In the winter of 1917/18 the eminent American Egyptologist 
Dr. Herbert Winlock discovered in the vicinity of Der-el^Bahn 
numerous remains of once beautiful statues and statuettes of 
Queen Hatshepsut, as well as fragments of pink granite blocks, 
sculptures, sphinxes and other relics of the outlaw. The scale of 
the destruction gives us some Idea of the strength of feeling against 
him. In a mortuary temple Wlnlock discovered the secret tomb 
of the lover. Though only a commoner the great queen, his 
royal mistress, was determined that he should have his share of 
the prayers and the offerings of the faithfoL The case was 
unprecedented. 

Subsequently a long subterranean passage was discovered 
which connected the tomb chambers of the two lovers and also a 
p flinfing ill the inner sanctuary of Serxmut praying for his beloved. 
But though such elaborate preparations had been made for the 
spiritual wel^e of both in the underworld, their intentions were 
frustrated by fate. 

In 1903 Carter found the splendid tomb of the queen in die 
‘Galley ^ the Kings”. It had been plundered. In 1916 the 
Kurca thieves showed him an unffnished tomb chamber which 
contained another sarcophagus of the queen. The aforesaid 
subterranean passage led into diis chamber. The mummy, how¬ 
ever, was not to be found. No one knows where it is. The only 
relic was a casket containing the embalmed liver. 

Three thousand five hundred years have passed this 

political tragedy, as moving now as dien, took place. The gifted 
queen, who looked on war as something contemptible, fell a 
victim to the intrigues of priests, and her former husband, the 
warrior Tuthmosis in, who waged seventeen wars, advanced the 
bonders of Egypt far into Asia and created die first great empire 
of world history. 

A strong Egypt was in a position to maintain fdendly relations 
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with othfii counCties. Records have sutvived which show that in 
rime.g o£ peace her trade with neighbours was in a most Nourishing 
condition. Some ^ ^ o tablets with cuneiform iosceptiona incor¬ 
porate cQgespondence between Babylonian rulers and the 
Pharaohs. Among other things we are told that a princess from 
Mitani became the wife of an Egyptian king and that an ^Tpdan 
princess married an Aslan potentate. Names such as Taduchipa, 
Toshiatta and Shutama crop up in these records, Princess 
Giluchipa brought 517 women and female servants as her retinue 
on her bridal journey. 



A pharaoh with his wife and a 
slave cartyii^ a fan 


Mutual trade throve on such arrangements. It is plain that the 
acquisition of gold was the prime o^ect of commerce, but two 
other products, ftankincense and linen, were in great demand by 
the Egyptians. Frankincense and other perfumes were obtained 
riom countries bordering on the Indian Ocean. Incense was 
required for religious purposes. Its odour induced an emotional 
and devotional riame of mind in the worshipper and its use 
distinguished religious ceremonies from all others. 

The Wise Men from tiie East brought gold, myrrh and frankin¬ 
cense as a sign of veneration and submission to the infrot Christ 
and these costly products were among the luxuries fcequeaiiy 
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acquired by King Solomon &om his business friend Pharaoh and 
brought back to Jerusalem, to the disgust of the plain-living 
Jews. 

The main artide of export in andent Egypt was linen. They 
cultivated flax assiduously and were expert in making it up into 
doth. A white linen garment was not only the hallmark of a fine 
gentleman but the regular ceremonial costume of royalty and 
priests. 

Even less advanced nations such as the Israelites used tinpn as 
the proper material for temple vestments. Druids and similar 



oflidating dignitaries in the West always wore linen robes. Lines 
was also used by the Egyptians in the process of muinrxii£cadon. 

The matedal was made up in diflerent ways according to the 
social standing of the wearer, as tattooing had proved an inade¬ 
quate badge of rank. The importance of social disdnedons could 
best be brought borne to men through the evidence of their 
senses. Display and ceremonial were addressed to their senses. 

This chapter may conclude with some extracts {tom Herodotus 
on the characteristics and customs of the Egyptians of his day: 

“The Egyptians arc of all men tiic most god-fearing. They 
drink out of bronze vessels which they nnse daily. Their linen 
garments are always kept perfectly clean. Woollen garments are 
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not permitted in the temples. Piety forbids that a man should be 
buned ia 'vooL 

"They cut their s» organs in the interests of cleanliness. The 
priests shave their heads and bodies every third day to prevent 
infection by lice. They bathe three rimes a day and twice at night. 
They have other pious usages. 

“They derive many benefits from their position. They do not 
have to provide for themselves but live on the abundance of gifts 
of bfead> meat, goose flesh and wine. Priests and kings ate the 
first of the seven castes into which society is divided. 

"The Egyptians do not cultivate beans. The priests will not 
accept the^ Vegetables are considered unclean. 

‘There is a muldnide of priests for each god. One of them is 
the High Priest and when he dies his place is taken by his son. 

“There are various ways of removing the hide and entrails of 
beasts which have been sacrificed. Wh^ they sacrifice an os in 
some special festival they remove the contents of the stomach and 
fill it with bread, honey, grapes, frankincense and myrrh. 
Then they roast it and poor great quantities of oil over it. After 
a period of fisting and wailing the celebrants feast on the sacrifice. 
Afterwards they indulge in things of which it is not seemly that 
] should speak. 

“The Greeks calculate with counters ftom the left to right, the 
Egyptians from right to left. The Egyptians make a point of 
doing things difierently ftom everyone else. They relieve them¬ 
selves indoors but eat out of doors, explaining that what is ugly, 
however necessary, should be done in secret Imt what is not ugly 
should be done openly. 

“The women do all rite work. The men stay at home and 
weave. Sons have no obligation to look after their parents unless 
they want to do so. That duty faUs on the daughters whether they 
like it or not. The women stand up when they pass water whereas 
the men sit down. The Egyptians are always difierent and 
maintain that riiey are right. 

“The Egyptians consider the pig unclean. If an Egyptian 
even touches a pig in passing he must wash himself and his 
clothes. No swineherd, whether an Egyptian or not, may enter 
a sanctuary. No one will give him his daughter in marriage. A 
swineherd can only marry into the family of another swineherd. 
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But the Selene sacriike swine « full moon and eat their flesh. It 
is not fltting that 1 should say why. 

“The Greeks have introduced sacrifices and the phallus cult 
from Egypt and many of the names of the gods are of Bgyptian 
origin. 

“Almost all Babylonians and Syrians go unwashed into the 
temple and lie with the women. The men ate animals. Birds 


Ccowns and ceremonial head-dress of princes. On the right, stiodatds 
and badges of Tarious xegimeots, the insignia of contemporary 

drides 

couple in the sacred prednets in the presence of the gods. If these 
things were not pleasing to the gods they would not be done. 
Ihe Babylonians put forward tl^ assumption as an excuse for 
doing things of which I strongly disapprove. The Egyptians 
and Greeks do not commit such iniquities in the temples. 

“The Egyptians are the most learned race of which I know, 
“Their method of keeping well is to take purgadves and an 
enema three times a month. They believe that all illnesses a» 
caused by food. After the Libyans the Egyptians are the healthiest 
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“Many ^ypdajis rent t rectacgular piece of land from the 
king. When the annual Nile flood washes away part of it ofliciala 
are sent co measure the area and fix the new rent. I think that the 
Egyptians invented surveying and the Greeks learned it from 
diem. But the Greeks are indebted to the Babylonians fox theii 
knowledge of seasonal changes and the sun dock and the division 
of the day into twelve parts. 

"Egypt 1 $ divided into many provinces. Their warriors are 
styled Kalasiri and Hermotyhi. Under the Pharaoh Amasis the 
army reached its h^hest flgure of 250,000 men. A soldier was not 
allowed to learn a trade or anything not concerned with his 
profession. They were all given a piece of land, too Egyptian 
cUs in area, rent free. The royal bodyguard consisted of 1,000 
men and it was changed every year. The men were taken in 
rotation and no one could serve twice. The men of the body¬ 
guard received an extra daily ration of flve fnina of breads two of 
meat and four of wine.” 








CHAPTER VIII 


KING AKHENATON, SUN-WORSHIPPER 
AND HERETIC 

ALL the Egyptians were adherents of polytheism with one 
.tV exception, Amenoplus IV, a pharaoh of the XVIIlth Dynasty, 
whose wife shared his views. His fiither had had leanings toward 
monotheism and Ameaophis was determined to carry through 
the religious revolution he had timidly begun. He proscribed 
the ancient religion and ordered that instead of the pantheon 
headed by Amun only one god should be worshipped, Aton, the 
sun god. 

Not that there was anything new in the worship of the sun, 
which had always been regarded as under the special protection 
of the god Amun-Re. But now Aroun-Re was to be dethroned, 
the sun god to be worshipped as the sole deity and no other gods 
were to be recognized- The young king meant to put an end to 
the multiplicity of gods and the resulting confusion in public 
and private worship- 

He composed a hymn in honour of the sun god which has 
come down to us: 

Thou shining orb in the depdis of the sky, 

O living Aton, first to appear in the world! 

When thou iisest hz away in the east 
Ail the earth is filled with thy beauty. 

Thou art great and beautiful high in the sky, 

Thy rays embrace all the lands of the earth and all chat 
thou hast made. 

Thou art Re and hast bewitched them, 

Bound them with chains of love. 

Though thou arc far away thy rays reach down to us, 
Though high la the firmament thy steps measure the day. 


ta 
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Thou crcatcst the child in the vomb of its mother. 

The living seed in the body of its father; 

Thou givest life to the son ere he i$ bom 
And calmest his ftaxs that hs cries not- 
Thou, guardian within the mother, 

Breithest life into what thou hast created. 

■When he leaves his mother's womb 
Thou givest him the power of speech 
And meetest all his needs. 

Thou hast created all the seasons to crown thy work. 

The Winter to refresh man 

And the Summer to make him warm. 

Thou makest the depths of the sky thy home 
That thou mayest survey the work of thy hands. 

There, O Aton, thou dwellest alone, 

Now beaming in gloty» now veiling ^y face, 

Now disappearing, now reniming. 

There is a vein of poetry in all the litetafure of ancient Egypt 
and it is often difRcult to distinguish between poetry and 
prose. 

This royal poet let bis fancy rove. His idea of world domination 
was diat of a creator of nature who was £lled with paternal 
concern for everything he had aeated. In another place ^s king 
referred to Aton as the “Father and Mother of everything he 
had done*’. His conception of a loving Heavenly Father reminds 
the modem world of the heavenly injunction to have regard even 
for the bl'M of the field. 

It was this element of paternal concern for all men without 
distinction which Amenophis IV regarded as the essential 
characteristic of the sun god. He drummed into the proud and 
exclusive Egyptians the doctrine that Aton was the “Universal 
Father’* so that even the conquered Syrians and Nubians must be 
reckoned among Itis children. The king’s revolutionary opinions 
must be regarded as most remarkable, considering the age in 
which he lived. 

Instead of leading armies he revelled in philosophical specula¬ 
tion, delighting to find himself in the company of intellecrual 
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prlesR. His liins snd ideals rriAik him out as one o£ the most 
ejctraordinary of the phaiaohs and among the earliest reformers 
in history. 

It tws not merely in the realms of religion and art that Axneno- 
phis was a revolutionary. He blazed new trails in every department 
of human activity. Yet he was not a mere dreamer and feoatic, 
though there must have been a fiery soul within his frail body. A 
man who struggled so hard and so long to overthrow the existing 
religious order was no ttiflei but a revolutionary social re¬ 
former. 

He held the army of priests in contempt because he regarded 
them not only as fetish-mongers trading In magic books and 
‘^sacred** beetles but also mote as soldiers th»n dUologians. A 
priest who thought that 'the will of God meant warfare and 
bloodshed was fbe reverse of a holy man. Everything die priests 
did was inspired by superstition and had become a cl^dish game 
with misunderstood symbols. He issued a decree demanding a 
complete volis-Jaet and proclaiming that religion stood for truth 
and love for all men. 

No one paid much attention to it, but one day a priest was 
arrested for a serious violation of its provisions and selling a 
poor woman a ‘ 3 ook of the Dead’* to place in the grave of her 
deceased husband. Ihe priest, a nephew of the High Priest, 
Bekanchos, was brought to trial, coodeconed to death and cc- 
edited. 

This incident fired off the train which led to the explosion. 

A scene in Egypt in the year 1370 b.c. 

We see the great throne room of the palace crowded to the 
doors with the grandees and notables of the empire. The Pharaoh 
and his wife Nofeetete are seated in majesty on their thrones. At 
their side 1 $ Haremheb, riie Commandei of the Gtiard. There is a 
look of suppressed excitement on every &ce. The H^h Priest, 
surrounded by priests, &ces the assembled dignitaries. The 
king rises to his feet and addresses them: 

Egyptians I Since I ascended the riuone I have pondered 
long over what I have found among you. My people is caught 
in the toils of idolatry and worships a multitude of gods xrith 
• Amun at their head, Amun whose High Priest is Bek^chos. 1 
solemnly declare to you that dsere is no god who demands blood 
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and death and empty $2cn£ces. Turn from yo\jr ‘ways. Tliefe ia 
only one god and ve ate under Hs watchful eye and our destinies 
are in hU hands. Our god U Aton, the god who is in the sun and 
is hirnself the sun, the great life>giver. Renounce Amun and his 
idols and follow my precepts! Let men be equal In life as diey 
are equal in death. I have decreed that the priestly seminaries 
shall be closed. The priests have never been iie servants of God 
and their teaching is false! 

**I am closing ^ the temples of Amun and patting an end Co 


Axnun, the aadooal god, in the form of a ram. 

Oa its head Re the suri, and Uraeus the ser¬ 
pent It is proteccifig a pharaoh. [The Egiore 
is of stone and ^tes fcom 1900 b.c.] 

their easy pro£ts. I am seizing their ships and harbours, their 
workshops and quarries, their lands, ba^ and cattle, and all 
other possessions which have enabled them to despise and 
dominate their fellow men and fonn a state within a state. The 
priests are now answerable to die law and can be brought before 
the courts. The Semites who have come from Babylon and 
introduced evil customs into Egypt are banished for eves.” 

No pharaoh has ever dared to talk in that strain before. The 
priests glower in silence. Then die Grand Chamberlain steps 
forward and completes the king’s proclamation; 

“The Pharaoh declares that he considers Tbebes, the head- • 
quarters of idolatry, as unworthy to be his capital. He is building 
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at Amarna a new palace in honour of the god Aton. As a sign of 
his reverence for Aton the Pharaoh has dedded to change his 
name. Henceforth he will be known as Akhenaton. All who wish 
to follow the Pharaoh will be welcomed at Araama and new 
homes will be found for them.*’ 

This announcement led to violent disorders in the great temple 
of Amun which the priests had to protect at dae peril of their 
lives. The soldiers refused to obey their officers. The mob 
rioted, got out of hand, looted the wineshops, burst into the 
harems and violated all the women they could find. But order 
was soon restored and early next morning the royal family 
departed in state to the sound of the trumpet. An exdted mob 
swarmed into the temple of the iaro*headed Amun and surged 
through the streets and squares in drunken frenzy. Some main¬ 
tained that Queen Nofretete had fainted in her husband’s arms 
as the royal barge started on its journey. Others quarrelled over 
the king’s new name and refused to call the former Amenophls 
IV Akhenaton, swearing that to do so would be to renounce 
the god Amun who had made Egypt great and prosperous and 
to recognize the new sun god Aton in whose name the king had 
set forth to found a new capital and a new religion. 

When the royal fleet had left, with the king’s standard flying 
from his barge, only his mother, Teje, remained in the deserted 
palace. Her heart was full of grim forebodiogs. She foresaw her 
own death and the end of the empire. She kn^ that her husband 
Amenophis HI had paid little heed to the war clouds accumulating 
in Syria and that the mighty Hittite empire was even then making 
preparations to descend upon Egypt and destroy it, 

The young king remained blind to all ^se dangers. Absorbed 
in his vision of a new earth and a new heaven he was lost to all 
sense of reality. His gaze was fixed on his sun god who tolerated 
no other luminary in the firmament. 

The royal poet was undoubtedly stricken with some incurable 
disease. His servants often found him wandering about in the 
countryside lost to the world and reciting verses. Nothing could 
move him from his purpose to destroy the ancient deities, not 
even sparing the mother goddess Mut. In a sky swept free of 
rivals Aton the sun god must reign supreme and alone, Aton the 
god “rejoicing in the mountain of light” who had entrusted the 
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millions of lives he had created to his earthly soo Akhenaton, the 
leader of his nation. 

The turmoil into Egypt vas thrown by this grand attack 
on the ezistii^ order was unparalleled. The whole country was 
involved. Thanks to the priests no nation on earth was more 
attached to its ancient forms of religion. They were the very 
foundations of its being. AH the ceremonies and supplications 
and even the most trivial and commonplace actions of the 
Egyptians were inspired by their faith. The dme-honouxed cult 
was the nerve-centre of the body politic. 

And now Akhenaton had set himself to root out accepted 
theology as outmoded superstition. The path to saJvadoa must 
be through the solar disk, the simple and straightforward symbol 
of the new doctrine. Confidence must take the place of fear. 
Apprehension about the life to come must give way to happiness 
on earth for Aton is the god of love and peace, the master of 
destiny, the source of abundance and fertility and he who makes 
the poor and oppressed to smile and releases them from their 
chains. He helps the chicken to peck its way out of the egg and 
the pbild to leave its mother's womb. When Aton shines, men 
jump for joy, The birds of the air wing their way aloft and the 
animals and the fishes turn their faces towards him. Men must 
learn to love truth and simplicity. The king himself was a 
simple man who had broken with tradition. He mingled fteely 
with his people, cultivated the society of artists and knew the joy 
of family life with his wife and little daughters. 

There is a poetic monument to the new order in the shape of an 
immortal hymn to the sun which is also ascribed to Akhenaton. 
The joy of living inspires every linej 

The earda brightens when thou ascendest the 
shining mountain 

When thy rays sparkle, Aton the Day, 

The two countries are filled with joy. 

They wake, they spring to their £«t 
Moved by thy power. 

They wash and clothe themselves. 

Their limbs chant thy splendours. 

The whole earth labours at thy bidding. 
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THe cattle rejoice in the pasture, 

Ifi the |reen trees and the co£Q£eld5 
The birds flutter: 

Their wings are a hymn of praise to diee. 


The lambs skip, 

They are alive because thou hast risen for them. 
The ships pass up and down the rivers 
The way opens before them because thou shinest. 
The hshes in the streams dse to greet thee, 

And thy rays penetrate into the depths of the sea. 



Akhenaton's raptvue animates every line of this three thousand 
yeaf old poem. The new 
city and the art of the 
day also bore witness to 
his enthusiasms. 

Everything was in sharp 
contrast to what had gone 
before. G»i$ider lint 
cynical extract from die 
instructions left by Am- 
enemhet I to his son: 

“Thou must not love 
thy brother or call any¬ 
one thy friend, for those who have eaten my bread have turned 
against me”. The sphinxes with their lions* manes which we see 
to-day are the true emblems of his philosophy. 

But in Akhenaton’s realm the emphasis was on beauty, truth 
and the love of nature. Some great artist made the superb bust 
of Nofretete with its delightfully slender neck and royal head 
dress. ‘'Naturalism” is the keynote of the reliefs of the royal 
couple. For the €rst tinie plaster masks were made of celebrities, 
both in life and after death. The drawing of a hand begins to be 
realistic. A foot is given toes. It is in this period also chat the 
lower rows of tomb reliefs begin to cocrespoud with the 


Glass vase in many colours, representins 
a fish. 8 ins. X le ins. A product oT 
Amaroa about j ) 70 s.C. 


upper. 

Painters and sculptors gave free rein to their fancy, for priestly 
inhibitions operated no longer, It was as if the spirit of nature 
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had desctoded upon the earth to break old fe tters and five 
roan die freedom she wjoyed herself. 

It can be conceded that the art of Ainama is the development 
of a process which was at work before the tiinft of Akhenatoo 
and pardcolacly in the reign of his father. But the transfer from 
The^s and die new buildings in the “dty of the horizon*^ show 
that it was only now that the bud burst Into flower. 

We get some idea of the beauty of that flower from the remains 
of the pavements of the royal palace at Amama. All the poppies, 
cypress leaves, cornflowers, papyrus leaves, lettuce, palms, 
convolvuli, figs, cattle, calves and flying geese are painted true to 
life in tempera on a bright yellow ground. The general design is 
conventional and familiar but never before hid Egyptian art 
followed nature so closely. The animals seem to come to life, the 
colours are bright and feesh and above all die painters feequently 
use half tones'^ practice unknown in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. 

Even conservative concede that the artists of Amama 

were decidedly otiginaJ. It may be that they were influenced by 
the MycenaC'Cretan school, though that school had only 
modified something which Crete had originally imported feom 
Egypt. The ourscandlng difference was the spiritual background. 
Cretan art is mote sensual, erotic, refined and elegant than the 
realistic if naifarrof Amarca, which corresponded to the character 
and temperament of the young king. 

The faith which Akhenaton preached is a faith fit for paradise. 
Even the lion and the snake are not forgotten. Tliey leave their 
itiding-places only when the sun’s disc has dropped below the 
horizon but, in contrast to their reputation in the Christian para¬ 
dise, they are regarded as harmless children of nature. 

But unlike the saint of Assisi, Akhenaton did not confine himself 
to preaching. He set about uprooting the ancient feith in a sort 
of holy rage. In the matter that touched him most closely tiie 
lydcal poet revealed himself as a pitiless iconoclast. Repudiation 
of Amua and his kingdom of gods was not merely theoretical. 
He sent out his soldiers not to fight against foreign enemies but 
to strip the temples and tombs of all the statues, symbols and 
names of the old gods. The new era of Light should have 
nothing to remind it of the powers of darkness I 
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If may very well be that in repudiating the goddess Mut 
Akhenatoo was actually taking vengeance on the gods £or 
refusing Nofretete the blessing of a son. This queen presented 
him with six children, but they were all daughten. Perhaps that 
is why her noble features wear a melancholy expression which 
assorts ill with her beauty. 

Akhenaton employed blind men only as singers in the Temple 
of Aton. May that have been an act of vengeance on the demon 
which provoked and presided over his 
epileptic fits? 

Slowly but surely fete made him pay 
heavily for his own blindness to the 
world around him and the real needs 
of his people. When tidings of disaster 
arrived from provinces in revolt he put 
all his felth in Aton. Nothing could go 
wrong under Aton’s all-seeing eye I It 
was useless for threatened cities to appeal 
for aid. Let diem put dieii trust in Aton 
and all would be well. He was not to be 
deflected from his holy crusade against 
the old gods. 

The lovely Nofretete, the daughter of 
a priest, was passionately devoted to her 
husband. No one knew him so well No 
one sang with greater fervour his fevour- 
ite hymn: “Aton, thou art bright, 
and strong- Thy love is mighty 
embracing.” 

Nofretete was as simple unpretentious as her husband. He 
would not allow his subjects to kneel before him and she was 
equally averse to anything savoxixing of the obsequious. She 
was. and wished to remain, a child of the people. Though not of 
royal blood she was greatly loved and revered by him and 
always remained the light of Us life. 

The royal couple often took country walks together and 
sometimes they would climb a hill and she would hang 
on his words as he gave utterance to his thoughts about the 
sun. When he crushed her to him and smothered her hair 
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with kisses she thought herself the happiest woman in the world. 

Both were strictly monogamous and expected everyone else 
to be the same. The institution of the harem was abolished. 

Their views were not shared by the queen-mother, Teje, who 
had also come to Amama. She was the daughter of a priest 
Juja and bis wife Tuja whose tomb was discovered at Thebes in 
1^2 by the American Egyptologist, David. Teje was greatly 
concerned about the attack on the old gods and their priests and 
was stroi^ly supported by her adviser, Haremheb. 

One day both queens were sitting on the terrace. KoAetete was 
gazing at the sunset and it was obvious that she was deeply 
moved. The queen-mother stretched out her hands and said: 
“Nofretete, my son still loves thee as much as when he dist met 
thee. I know that thou and thy children mean everything to 
him. Didst thou not see how fondly he kissed the baby Nefezne- 
fem yesterday?*’ 

Nofcetete cast down her eyes. She was thinking that she had 
given her husband daughters only. There was no heir to the 
throne. 

“Despair not, Nofretete, for he still loves thee. Thou art 
young and the last fruits of the tree are oft-times the best” 

“It may be so, noble Queen and dear mother, but.. .** 

‘T speak Co thee my daughter as the mother of my son. and 
also as the mother of this sacred country the welfare of which is 
ever close to my heart, and I feel that thou art bewitched by thy 
feelings about Aton.” 

“How could it be otherwise, my mother. How could I for¬ 
swear this new knowledge which has brought me purity and 
happiness?” 

“Pay no heed to such learning, No&etete. Atoa must fall. 
The nation needs a god It can understand. My son Akhenaton 
teaches his people something beyond human comprehension, 
something which exists only in the mind.” 

“But, my dear mother, surely Aton was revered also by thee 
and thy royal husband?” 

“Ntrurally. But my son, thy husband Akhenaton, has made 
this sun god something which is quite incomprehensible to the 
common people.” 

' 3 ut is not the sun the source of love and the giver of life? 
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Without the sun life would cease to east. Is it not theiefore mote 
worthy of our reverence than all the dead gods? There is no 
greater happiness than to reflect on the goodness of the sun and 
all the blessings it bestows.** 

“True, true, Noiietete, but our people caxinot tahe all that in. 
They and their priests must have gods whose power they can see 
and respect. The gospel of Akhenaton is uoivusal love and peace. 
It has no room for the sword though all that he has achieved has 
been by the sword. Peace and goodwill are puny weapons. 
Akhenaton composes hymns and sings them while others shout 
their war cries.** 

“Akhenaton loves his people and loves peace, my mother, and 
for that his people love him. Can there be anything more sacred 
than the love which God gives us through the sun^the eternal 
gift of life to mac, beast and flower, the eternal gift of light to the 
stars. Hast thou no feeling for the greatness of God, my mother?’* 

‘‘Naturally I have, Nofrecete, but it means nothing to the 
people. The people cherish their old gods with whom they have 
grown up. How can they be expected to adapt themselves to the 
new teaching?*’ 

“But believe me, my dear mother, the king makes himself one 
with his people, and they love him and place all their hopes on 
him. Why should they not be weaned from their old gods and 
walk in the new paths?** 

“No, Nofretete, that which the king does is evil, not good. 
He does not know his people. He is not one of them and should 
not mingle with them. He must be their lord and master in all 
things and at all times. Any other course is an unrealizable dream 
and in the long run very dangerous. Akhenaton muse mend his 
ways and return to the old gods. Thou alone canst make him do 
so... .*’ 

“How canst thou ask me to lead him back into the darkness of 
idolatry? When he came to me he knew not who 1 was. He 
would have made me his queen even if I had been the daughter of 
a nobody. I came from the people. He yearns to be one of them 
and is it for me to hold him back? It would be to rob him of the 
love of God and his faith in the One and Only God.” * 

* This CMTeiMeioa is bued 00 Reiabold CoArad Uuwhkr'i charming woiy 
‘•Nofretete”. 
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Meanwhile the sim hid set ind the stats were shining, in the 
depths o£ the sky the tail of a meteor could be seen and Nofietece 
regarded it as a good omen for her husband. 

But the queen-mother’s views were shared by others, whose 
murmurings bad come to the ears of Nofretete and caused her 
some aiudecy. She knew that her husband was loved by the 
nation at large but regarded with hostilify by the priests and the 
propertied classes. She knew too that the temples swarmed with 
soothsayers, fortune-tellers, esorcists and mediums, who had a 
great hold on the popular imagination. 

There was only one man who did not believe in all the para¬ 
phernalia of sects, means of grace, cheap miracles, street pteaching 
and soul starvation, and that man was Akhenaton, whose creed 
was summed up in the words: ^‘Thefe is only one God who reveals 
himself in everything that lives and breathes. All other gods are 
false gods.” 

He closed many of the temples, which seemed to him little 
better than sanctified brothels, and strove to put an end to 
confusion of thought by an appeal for dariry, reason and hard 
work. He also abolished the eternal court and church ceremonial 
because he thought that humanity was being sufibcaced by 
formalism. God was worshipped by decent living and not by 
processions, so he prohibited chose gay and noisy demonstrations. 

Akhenaton's ambition was to dose one era and open another 
in which all men would be brothers. Belief in truth and justice 
was not enough. He wanted mankind to have heaven here on 
earth, a heaven built with human hands. He loved men in God 
and Godin men. HisownwayoflifewasmodescandeconomicaL 
He liberated all slaves and exhorted the poor and the down- 
Hodden labourers and servants to fight for Aton, if only because 
they had nothing to lose. The victory of Amun could only mean 
the return of slavery, poverty, misery and death. He assured 
them that they need no longer rely on the ordinances and promises 
of the priests because they should have laws inspired by a proper 
sense of justice and the brotherhood oC man. 

The primitive conditions in which the poor fellahin of that 
time lived certainly beggared description. The woraeo usually pro¬ 
duced twelve children of whom less chan half survived infancy. 
Akhenaton advised mofoeis to limit their family to two. A decent 
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existence with two w&s better than starvation and misery with 
twelve. 

He insisted that all ctlminal convictions should be subject 
to appeal. He himself proved a just judge and many convictions 
were reversed. He even extended protection and &ii treatment 
to animals. Pish spearing and bird catching were regarded as 
cruel practices and prohibited. Even the slaughter of animals for 
food in a manner involving unnecessary suffering was made 
illegal. Animals employed in mines and quarries had a particularly 
hard life and he decreed d:iat they should not be used for such 
work—and that old and worn-out beasts of burden should end 
their lives in honourable xettremect to the best pastures. What 
Akhenaton wished for himself and his loved ones he wished fox 
all men and all living creatures. 

He habitually added to his name the words “He who Uvea by 
the Truth’*, and every aa of his daily life proved that this was no 
idle boast. He had a strong sense of unity witb his feUow-mea 
and his own way of life was as simple and unpretentious as If he 
had been the lowliest of temple scribes. 

He called a halt to luxury building and devoted the resources 
thus released to the provision of dwellings for the people. It 
was made illegal for asses and goats to live in human habitations. 
Every house must have proper cooking apparatus installed. 
Previously the cooking been done outside. An internal 
privy was also made essential and the practice of meeting nature’s 
needs in die streets was prohibited. 

The architects had to adapt themselves to the New Order. 
From a report of the Egyptian Exploration Sodety we learn that 
the £rst working man’s settlement known to history was at 
Amacna. 

Akhenaton brought about a bloodless revolution. He dis¬ 
solved the army and treated soldiers as the lowest order of sodety. 
They received no pay and if anyone chose to lead the soldier’s 
idle life he had the choice of starvir^ or earning a livelihood by 
tagging. - 

Akhenaton's creed was that wars were contrary to the will of 
God, who would have nothing to do with weapons of war, the 
instruments of tyrants. God meant harmony and peace, not 
bloodshed. 
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The subject nations rose in revolt- Akhenaton amounced that 
the god Aton would not tolerate conquest and thraldom and 
accordingly proclaimed the dissolution of the empire. The £rst 
colony to be liberated was Syria, noted for its exports of vice and 
prostitutes to ^ypt. 

Before his tune every Egyptian was regarded abroad as an 
oppressor. A popular catc^phrase was that the only good 
^yptian was a de^ one. The subjeo races murmured because 
they had to pay taxes to the Egyptian commissioners and the 
circumcised Egyptians ravished their daughters. Akhenaton 
decreed that this scandal should cease. Egypt's honour must be 
restored. He recalled all die garrisons and governors and even 
castigated them as locusts and common thieves. 

The god Amun had been rich because all fertile land was the 
property of his temples. Akhenaton condscated all the great 
estates and distributed them amorist die tenants and the peasants. 
The rich also had to surrender all lands not required for their 
bare necessities and were no longer exempt from taxation. Their 
former slaves must be decendy treated and paid fair wages. All 
doctors were instructed to odet their services gratis is the most 
povetty'Stricken quartets of the city. In many cases such districts 
were actually evacuated and their inhabitants billeted on the 
upper classes and the rich. 

But no proceedings were taken against those who desecrated 
the temples of Amun or stole their golden vessels and httings. 

Elderly people, whose fanaddsm or conservatism prevented 
them from acceptu^ the new ideas and who continued to bring 
offerings to the temples, were considered objects of ridicule and 
refused admisaioo. But it was a legal offence to receive or keep 
a priest in die house, for priests were now to be set to useful 
work, 

Tax-gatherers who extorted more than the l^al due were 
whipped and judges who judged unrighteously or accepted bribes 
were subjea to punishment 

Akhenaton also issued a decree prohibiting the acquisition of 
wealth without work and took all the gold from the temples so 
that it could be used for the benefit of the poor. In his view the 
rich were parasites. 

Begging was forbidden and the giving of alms made punish- 
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abl«. Every man was entitled to his meed of the bread of justice 
and the age of statgaaets and their like who professed that they 
could hear gtass gtow was at an end. Poverty was regarded as 
an admission of public ineifideiicy. 

But the idea that men should live in peace and amity and that 
Aton was a god of love and stood for universal love was mcom> 
prehensible to^ the Egypt of Akhenaton's day. The hitherto 
down-trodden masses did not know what to make of their new¬ 
found freedom. They were without leaders, a sense of unity or a 
corporate aim. They did not understand that liberty is something 
to be maintained and defended by constant effort. A decree that 
they must all learn to read and write was not at alJ to their taste. 
They much preferred idleness and imitation of the ways of the 
rich. The sweets of freedom, and in particular its pleasures and 
vanities, were mote desirable duin freedom itself- The women 
must be as *‘smart"* as their betters and took to cosmetics and 
make-up in the most approved hishion. They adopted the most 
outrageous style of dress, the upper part of fhe body uncovered 
and nothing but a short kneedength skirt slit provocatively up 
the side. 

Not less hostile were the old conservative elements headed by 
the aristocracy and the army of priests. Akhenaton had over¬ 
thrown their god Amon, and closed his temples. He believed that 
the other gods would go the same way and the people would hall 
the advent of Aton as one man. But he was wrong. 

The priests began a counter-attack. They were able to interfere 
with the distdbutioa of com to the peasanu, thereby raising the 
price and causing a scarcity which led to great discontent. 

Akheiiaton had put an end to the practice of offering incense 
to the dead with the result that the ships which brought oil and 
aromatic substances from Punt were no longer required. Sailors 
without employment were naturally ripe fbt trouble, which the 
priests diligently fomented. That body had also brought pros¬ 
perity to the commercial classes by encouraging pilgrimages and 
lavish expenditure on offerings to the temples. This “racket*' was 
not a thkig of the past and a further section of the public was 
alienated. There was no mote tribute £rom Syria or gold from 
the conquered lands. The paralysation of the "mortuary mduatry' * 
by the pre^birion of mummiffcatioa and the suppression of gifts 
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to the dead also created widespread discontent. AU this was £uel 
to the pdests’ fire. 

Soothsayers and magicians in the temple service prophesied 
all sorts of disasters and plagues^fieas» £cogs, mice, snails, locusts, 
poisoned veils and drought—as the result of the insults to 
Amun. 

At length matters came to a head in a revolt which was marked 
By hard and bloody fighting. 

The country was split into two parties. On one side were the 
adherents of Amun, led by the aristocracy and the priests, and 
on the other the followers of Atoa. The latter were reinforced 
by all the slaves, labourers and servants who had nothing to lose 
and realized that their freedom was at stake and oppression, 
disease and death would again be their lot if the cause of Aton did 
not prevail. 

The priests proclaimed a holy war. They had concealed stores 
of arms with which they equipped old soldiers and negroes whose 
services they secured by lavish bribes and promises. They were 
backed by the propertied and commercial classes, the swarms of 
eunuchs, temple servants and scribes, the idle and the discon¬ 
tented. 

One other element in the situation should be mentioned, the 
mob which indiscriminately looted the corn stores and wine vaults 
and took advantage of the dissolution of the harems to ravish all 
the women on whom they could lay hands. The mob knew noth¬ 
ing of loyalty or noble aims. Class hatred revived, and hatreds 
know no limits. Houses were burnt down and corpses left lying 
in the streets or thrown into the Nile where the crocodiles feasted 
joyously on fat priests—more tasty fare than emaciated slaves. 
Negroes dressed as soldiers swaimed unhindered in the streets 
carrying the heads of slaughtered priests on their spears. 

Some welcomed such scenes as marking the end of an evil era 
but others turned away in disgust. Akhenaton himself was 
deeply grieved at this civil war and called on all men to return 
to the paths of amity and reason. At the age of thirty he found 
himself at the head of an empire in ruins. He could only plead 
with Aion and bewail the beitayal of his country by the priests 
and princes. 

Mercy and justice were his creed and be has a claim to be 
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regarded as the iiist pftd£st in history. But his goodness Ti/as his 
•weakness and brought about the coUapse of his great experiment. 

Before long some of his most loyal supporters changed sides, 
Even Nofretete turned against him. The perfect marriage was 
broken and then dissolved. She was followed by his father-in- 
law, the priest Eje. Eje had once forsaken the religion of Amun 
and embraced the faith of Aton, but now the cause seemed lose 
and its king doomed. The Court Chamberlain and vizirs followed 
suit. They had been at his side when exulting crowds acclaimed 
him and now they deserted him like rats in a sinking ship, One 
of them. Tutu, made a compact with the dangerous enemy, 
Asiru. Certain letters in cuneiform characters record that while 
still protesting his fidelity to the fallen Pharaoh he was committing 
treason by hatching a plot against the country. 

Among die conspirators was the king's personal physician, 
who cio'wned his infamy by giving him some medicine containing 
poison. 

The last words of the dying monarch ate worth recording: 

“The Kingdom of the Eternal has no place on earth. Ali will 
return to the old ways. Fear, hatred and injustice will govern the 
world once more and men will toil and suffer again as they used 
to do. It were better that I had never been bom than that I should 
live to see the triumph of evil.’* 

Once again the temples of Amun were filled with cheering 
crowds as the priests proclaimed the victory of their cause. The 
nobility, priests and soldiers inaugurated a ruthless campaign of 
retaliation and revenge. There •were wholesale executions. The 
slaves trooped back to the quarries. The nineteen years* reign 
of Akhenaton was forgotten and nothing was left of his gospel 
of social justice. In its place the nation was offered the picturesque 
processions of old, and idolatry and relic-worship resumed their 
place in the lives of the masses. 

The priests returned to their old game of oracular utterances 
and predicting the course of events from the appearance of the 
stars- The institution of the harem, which Akhenaton had made 
illegal, was re-established. Once more the priests brought their 
influence to bear on trade and commerce and the High Priest 
•was restored to his position as commander-in-chief of armies sent 
forth to conquer other lands. The rich regained their confidence 
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and as of yote scored their gold in tlie temple vaults, though they 
eaxefuUy concealed any wealth of which they could keep the 
pdescs and cax-gadicfcn in ignorance. 'Hie great sun-temple of 
Aton was transformed into a teazle of Anmn and a new Pharaoh 
was re'cscablisbed as the supreme deity. But many of the poor 
cursed the day they were bom. 

The revoludon was followed by an inquisition as cruel and 
ruthless as any in the Qiristlan West. Anyone deviating in the 
slightest degree from the orthodox line was denounced and 
punished as a heretic. The priests were in their element. They 
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were prosecutor, judge and execuDoner in one. Men were 
cfuci£ed, hanged, burned and buried alive, or tied to stakes in the 
burning sun until they died of thirst. These horrors were perpe¬ 
trated with great public show and of course in the name of the 
god Amun. A hysterical mob, swollen by all who wanted to 
carry favour with the pdesCs, mocked at the victims and outraged 
the corpses. The sentimental who found themselves unable to 
repress a feelii^ of piry ran considerable risk of being 
denounced and punished as heretics. 

The cult of Aton had blossomed mightily but briefly, like all 
exotic flowers. When the great reformer was dead his memory 
was eflaced. The “heretic** was not even allowed a tomb of his 
own. He was buried with his father. The priests had shown what 
they could do with one who tried to rouse the world from its 
sleep. But Aton still meant something to the unhappy masses who 
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fetujjied to the old life of 8laver7, drudgery, destimtiofl and 
sorrows. 

Three thousand years later excavators made their way into a 
dank, dark tomb>chaniber and dedpheted the inscription on the 
king’s plain sarcophagus which enshrined his creed: “I breathe 
again the sweet breath from thy mouth. I see thy beauty day by 
day and long to bear thy soft voice coming through the cold 
wind from the north.” 

The phrase “coming through the cold wind from the north” 
may indicate that Akhena ton’s idea of the one and only great god 
may have had an Indo-Gennanic origin. It was as foreign to 
Egypt as Christ’s teaching was to prove to Palestine centuries 
later. 

Incidentally, there are innumerable points of resemblance 
bctwcciL the teaching of Christ and that of Akhenaton. Was Fate 
mistaken? Was this first heretic in histoty sent into the world 
prematurely to preach his gospel of light, the creed which can be 
summed up in ie words: “From the sun we come and to the sun 
we return as generaiioa follows generation into eterniry. '* This 
great problem can only be touched on here. The fact remains 
that in the long and apparently disjointed history of Bgypt, which 
returned to the old ways after Akhena ton’s fall, there is a short 
and springlike interlude when truth and beauty reigned. 

Unfortunately the priest-king Akhenaton subordinated the 
kingly element to the pdestly arid thereby lost his throne and his 
life. 

Destiny decrees that peace, freedom and truth can only be 
attained and maintained by unremitting efibre and at the cost of 
precious lives. This iron law has remained valid at all times and 
in all places. Power cannot exist without idealism nor idealism 
without power to back it. In the case of Egypt dte sands which 
buried the bright dream 3,550 years ago are there to demonstrate 
its efficacy and universality. Egypt perished because she thought 
everything of the nught of her arms and nothing of jusdee as 
between man and man. 

Akhenaton devoted himself to Uberatiag man from the toils 
of a soul-starving religion, the first step to the triumph of 
vidualism; 
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“Hail eo thee, mounting to high heaven, 

Sertit^ the honzon atiamel 

Hail to thee, glonous god of peace.*' 

How much better £01 huroanity if it had continued in that path I 
If men had pursued iheii inquiries into the structure of the uni¬ 
verse and the natural wonders around them they would probably 
have reached the conclusion not only that there was but one god, 
but that that god was a god of truth and justice who did not dwell 
in the clouds but within their own hearts and consciences. 

But the idea of one god, omniscient and omnipresent, was 
anatiiema to the Egyptian priesthood, and not only to them. It 
is not SO long since, even In the Cthri&tian West, the adherents 
of such a belief paid for thtii convictions on the scaffold. The 
scaffold indeed provided the best deterrent to their activities. 
Heretics have ever proved the most devoted servants of justice. 
Chiist himself was tiie greatest of and suffered a cruel deatis. 

Tliis chapter must not end without reference to Akhenaton’s 
renown as a poet. Amenophis Akhenaton (Yech-en-yetens 
“Spirit of tiie San“) left to posterity a number of poems, Here is 
one of them: 

“living Sun, rising each morning in all thy glory I 

The wotld thou hast created gieeteth tiiee with its love. 

Thou art GodI Thou art Rel 

Even when thou art far off thy rays fertilize the earth. 

The com sprouts when thou kissest the ground. 

Oh Sun, thou givest us the cool days of winter. 

Tbou bast created the summer, bringing fruit and life, 

And the peasant at his plough, so men may live of 

thee. 


Behold how men raise their hands to thee, 

How they pray when thou dsest ftom thy nightly bed t 

One wonders whether this extract ftom Akhenaton's “Hymn 
to the Sun” is a precursor of the 104th Psalm 800 years later: 
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“The trees of the Lord are full of sap . . . where the birds 
make their oesis . . . the high halls are a refuge for the wild 
goats ... So is this great aod wide sea, wherein are dungs 
creeping innumetable. ...” 

Both the Hymn to Aton and this psalm are dae gloiificatioo of 
the Almighty. Centarics later St. Francis of Assisi gave the world 
another apostrophe to the sun and even in a work of quire recent 
times, H<^declin's elegy, An d«n Atb^y dose ezamlnatioa seems 
to show that it was inhueoced by Akhenaton’s poems. It is 
remarkable that the ideas behind them should not have obtained 
and maintained a hold on men’s minds at the time. The ancient 
Egyptians always reverenced the sun because it was in antithesis 
CO the idea of death and the death cult imposed upon them by the 
pdests. 

Thus disappeared the most staking Bgure in early oriental 
history and indeed in the history of the world before doc appear¬ 
ance of the Hebrews. To later generations he became known as 
the “sacrilegious” Akhenaton. But even if he is to be blamed for 
letting the reins of government slip from his grasp, or severely 
critidzed for carrying fanaticism to the length of destroying 
existing monuments, the fact remains that with Akhenaton a 
iigure disappeared such as the ancient world had never known. 

His was a bold, inquiring spirit which challenged the ancient 
established beliefs of his day. In the long series of conservative, 
colourless pharaohs he stands out as a fordbie, vivid £gure who 
propagated ideas above the heads of his contemporaries and 
bardy comprehensible even to-day. 

Men like him are riequently met with among the Hebrews 
eight hundred years later, but as the £rst idealist in such remote 
times and under such discouraging conditions he deserves all 
honour from riie modem world. In his own way he was unique. 

The story of Amama is brief and exddng from the political 
point of view. Once again we have to rdy on tomb paintings and 
inscriptions for our knowledge of it. 

We have the tombs of Hudje, Akhenaton’s court chamberlain, 
and of Mahu, at one rimp Chief of Police. Near them is the tomb 
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o£ the pdest £j t uid his -wife, Akheixaton’s paitftts. The tombs of 
the priest Tuto and several other dignitaries have also been found. 

Akhenatoo’s owe burial*place was discovered in the cMs 
above the waJi. It bears an inscription: “1 wished to be buced 
in the hills of the east.*’ Not in the west, be it noted, and contraiy 
to the usual practice. The east was the realm of the rising sun, 
Aloa Nearby is the tomb of Nofceiete, rich in paintings and 
inscriptions. One of the latter sings her praises in ^ese terms: 

*‘Heiress to all the blessings, a mistress endowed with all the 
charms, queen of the North and South, a radiant vision with her 
beauty and jewels, beloved of Aton, the fountain of love and 
favourite wife of the king. Nofretete who lives for ever.” 

In the tomb of the court scribe, Amohse, there is a prayer to 
Aton: 

‘‘Give the king long life and unbroken peace. Give him all his 
desires, be they as the sands of the sea, the scales on the Cshes or 
the hairs on the cattle. Let him live on earth until the swan rums 
black and the raven white and the mountains move... . Mean¬ 
while I will continue to serve my until he lets me enter my 
tomb.” 

All these tombs were prepared in the life-time of those for 
whom they were intended. But they were never used, for the 
reaction ftom Aton and the ensuing revolution were too violent. 
Amarna, the city of the sun, was evacuated in such haste that 
even the royal dogs were forgotten. Their skeletons were found 
in their kennels as well as skeletons of cattle which had cot been 
released from their stalls. Fear of demons kept everyone away 
from the city which had been formally cursed by the priests and 
became the haunt of beasts of the night. In the course of it 
was biuied in sand where it remained until modem excavation 
restored it to history. 

Ruins and foundadons show that the Terople of the Sun was 
800 yards long and 300 yards wide. The whole temple area must 
have varied from 8 to 17 miles across. On the east and west 
sides 14 taB, insaibed steles were set up. They were qoaraed 
ftom the limestone in the neighbourhood. One of these 
monuments is 25 feet high and covered with weU-pteserved 
reliefs. An eztract from a long inscription on another stele runs: 

"On the 13th day of the 4th month of the $th year of the reign 
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His Majesty arrived for the fiist time in the Qty of Light, whose 
came is 'Atoc is satisfied'. His Majesty dismounted from a 
chariot of silver gilt, drawn by spirited horses. He hastened to 
the ‘Place of light* and dedicated the monument to Aton, the 
God of Brightness. Then he took an oath that he would devote 
hirr^seif to the cause of truth for ever.” 

Another important discovery was made in Amama, The 
Egyptian JtUabin were in the habit of searching the ruins for the 
saltpetre in the soil which they used as manure. In 1887 an Arab 
woman found some curious tablets which Looked like burnt cakes. 
She bundled them up in a sack and took them to a trader in the 
hope of selling them for a few piastres. Unfortunately most of 
them wete broken by rough handling but it occurred to some 
bright spirit to send them to Paris for examination. After a few 
months tiac answer came hack: “Forgeries. Worthless rubbishr’ 

The Arabs continued theix search for sal^tte and damaged 
a lot more tablets but eventually it was realized that the archives 
of Akhenaton’s Foreign Office had been discovered- The tablets 
wete covered with cuneiform inscriptions and had come &om 
the East. Despite the destructive work of the Arabs three hundred 
and fifty remained intact. 

The first savant to commence the systematic excavation of 
Amama was the Englishman Flinders Petrie in 1891. Unfor¬ 
tunately he did not make much progress. In 1907 a German 
expedition under Professor Ludwig Borchardt began to open 
up the city- The bust of NoAetete was discovered. But tiic work 
had to be abandoned when the 1914 war broke out. It was 
subsequently completed by the Egypt Exploration Society. 

It has already been said that No&etete produced daughters 
only. Akhenaton realized that this misfortune must give rise to 
dynastic complications and he married a concubine who presented 
him with two sons, Smenkax6 and Tutenkhaton. Smenkar6, a 
sickly youth, had to marry at the age of fourteen his thirteen-year- 
old half-sister Merit-Aton (a daughter of Nofeetete) and mount a 
secondary throne. The young husband died a few months after 
the marriage. Either from exaggerated fears about the succession 
or for other reasons Akhenaton ^en married one of his daughters. 
Again the only issue of the marriage was a daughter. When he 
died the intrigues which he had anticipated materialized. The 
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priests of Amim wanted to place their high ptlesc, Bekaachos, on 
the throne but Nofretcte and her supporters defeated them and 
procured the succession of Tutenkhatoo who marded his half- 
sister Enches-Aton, the third of her daughters. At that time the 
king was twelve and his wife nine. 

The youQg king took over a heavy burden, for Egypt was 
shaken to its foundations by political turmoil. The priests of 
Amun were engiossed in their task of restoring the old ways in die 
religious, polidcsl and economic life of the country but the 
adherents of Aton were still maintaining a violent resistance. The 
clash of forces and interests gave Egypt no peace. 

Afcer a stubborn struggle the cause of Axuun triumphed. The 
news was announced in a royal decree. In a “concordat” between 
the Pharaoh and the priests the worship of Amun was proclaimed 
to be the state religion. Justice was to he dependent upon 
truth but it WM left to the pdescs to decide what was just and 
true. As they were deemed to be infallible there was no legal 
possibility of error. The state took over the preservation and 
upkeep of the terc^les and undertook to maintain the priesthood 
in a style of Ufe appropriate to its dignity and fonctions and its 
duty to educate the masses in humility and obedience to authority. 
Priests and priestesses were no longer subject to the jurisdiction 
of the courts. In that part of the concordat which coveted the 
prerogatives of the crown it was provided that the priests should 
once again emphasize the divinity of the Pharaoh in all their 
prayers and services and strengthen his position as a god and 
head of the state. 

The king, having given the priesthood the powets be no loiter 
possessed, was allowed to resume his status as pharaoh. As a 
rariricatioQ of the compact the king and queen changed their 
names to Tuteokhamun and Enchesamun respectively. Now that 
and altar were once more united the cveat was celebrated 
in splendid thanksgiving ceremonies in all parts of the country. 
In Thebes they were made into a state occasion. The ram, symbol 
of the national god, a^r many years of humiliation, was once 
again showed to the people who did not, however, display their 
former enthusiasm. 

Immediate steps were taken to erase from the monuments all 
references to the “heretic”. Noting must be left to remind men 
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of th« shameful days of insult and outrage to Amun. Those 
were hard times for the remaining adherents of Atofl. 

In the temple at Kaciak stood a monumental stone which is 
now in the Museum at Cairo. The Inscription dates from the time 
of TuCenkhamun. Here is an extract: 

**I found the temple in ruins and the holy places partially 
destroyed. Weeds dourished in its courts. I restored the sanctu¬ 
aries and enriched them with costly gifts. I made new images of 
the gods in gold and adorned them with lapis lazuli and precious 
stones. . . 

Tutenkhamun died suddenly after reigning for only seven 
years. His tomb is the best source of our knowledge of the 
political dramas and sensations of that period. So let us follow 
the explorers and savants to Thebes where they discovered it, 



royal names. The one on the led contains 
the drst name, Keb-chepru-^ diat on 
the right his ofhdal name and title, Tut- 
ankh-Amun, Lord of Bgypt. In fhe 
centre whip and sceptre. Rm, green and 
blue were sacred colours 




CHAPT8R IX 


THE DISCOVERY OF TUTENKHAMON’S TOMB 

P OUR hundred and sixty miles upstieam &om Caiio lay Tlicbes» 
a dty oi world rank and the greatest of the capitds of the 
Pharaohs. It was the magnet whi^ attracted all dae products of 
world trade and commerce in ancient days. It is familiar to us 
to-day under the modem names of Luxor and Karnak where the 
visitor may see superb temples and pillared halU» pylons and 
obelisks on both sides of the Nile. 

Though an earthquake in 27 s.o. ravaged the whole area and 
brought down many of the buildings, much of die splendour of 
ancient Thebes has survived to the present day. Nowhere else 
is dicre such eloquent witness to the constructional skill of the 
Egyptians and dii ability to fit stone to stone without the use of 
mortar. The inscriptions on the columns and walls of all these 
buildings tell us a great deal about the religion and history of this 
ancient people. 

Xn Homer’s iUad we find references to the giant dty of 
Thebes and its monuments which $0 impressed him: 

‘Thebes, a dty of Egypt, has Innumerable houses teeming 
with treasures, and hundreds of gates from each of which Issue 
two hundred armed warriors mounted on horses richly capari¬ 
soned.” 

The classical authors Diodorus, Strabo and Pliny also speak 
of Thebes as die “great dty”. 

The reader is already aware that the kings of the first nine 
dynasties ruled in Memphis and Abydos and their principal 
deity was Horus, the hawk-headed god. Political developments 
and various revolutions necessitated the transfer of fhe capital 
to Thebes in the era of the Xlth Dynasty and Amun replaced 
Horus as the head of the Egyptian pantheon. 

Thebes had no rival in the ancient world. Not even Athens 
could compare with the dty on the Nile. It was unique. The 
influence it had on the Gmsdan world was greater Than of the 
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Greeks. It was Egyptian culture which showed the wcstctn 
nations the way to spiritual life, 

The great necropolis, with its com^ Ics of tombs and mortuary 
ten^les, was laid out in west Thebes, on the left bank of the 
Nile. Of all the marvels of Egypt it is the exhibits at Thebes which 
move us the most. The appeal of this city of the dead is both 
romantic and an intellectual stimulant. 

Deir el Bahri means ‘‘Valley of the Kiogs”. It was in this 
region that the Egyptians hid their royal tombs in remote and 
comparatively inaccessible places. The tombs of their queens are 
at Biban cl Harim. Scattered around are the graves of the priests 
and officials, and in neighbouring valleys the communal mass 
graves of the common people and soldiers. Wealth and splendour 
are the keynote of the aristocratic burial places but the popular 
catacombs, dug in tbe earth like fox-holes or rabbit warrens, are 
as plain and unadorned as death itself. The mummies were just 
piled on top of each other. 

More than three hundred and fifty mortuary chapels have been 
catalogued. Owls hoot and jackals bark in the sanctuaries which 
once echoed to the chants of the priests, and the roofs are in¬ 
visible for bats, 

But the reader must remember that this cemetery world was 
also inhabited by a large number of living persons for whom 
death provided work and bread. An amaaing world, in a setting 
of rock-strewn hills and rugged, narrow gorges, miles in length. 
The highest point, the “Horn”, which is so like a pyramid, 
dominates the scene ftom a height of i,)oc feet. 

For thousands of years the sun has blazed down ftom a cloud¬ 
less sky and burned the landscape into a desert—though a 
picturesque desert with its mausoleum of eighty geoeratioos. It 
is worth nodng that among the Greeks and Italians Thebes was 
a popular holi^y resort 

There has been much excavating in Egypt and nowhere more 
than round Thebes. The Greeks opened up the area and found 
mote than forty tombs, all of which were looted. Then this 
strange world passed into oblivion because the peasants, who 
knew of the treasures buried under their feet, treated strangers as 
intruders and murdered them. 

2 c was not before tbe eighteenth century that Europeans made 
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fiuther attempts to visit Thebes- In 1738, Norden, a Dane, 
succeeded in catching a fleeting glinipse of some of the temples. 
He was driven away by bandits. Twenty-five years later a German, 
Carsten Niebuhr, 6 id some exploratory work but was eventually 
robbed of everything he had found. The same ftite overtook the 
Engiishman, Richard Pococke. We learn from his book, A. 
Dtsffripticn of thi Sojf, that he discovered fourteen tombs but had 
a very uncomfortable time. Napoleon’s campaign of 1798 
brought some activity for a time but Thebes then remmed to its 
isolation. 

Rescue arrived at last. An Albanian, Mohammed All, dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Turkish resistance to Napoleon. 
Starting life as a pedlax, he rose from the ranks to become 
general, pasha and, in 1803, ruler of Egypt. In 1807 he drove out 
the English with die help of the Mamelukes and in i8tt turned 
on the latter, a dangerous ally, and got rid of them. He invited 
fom hundred and eighty of their most fanatical leaders to a 
banquet in the citadel of Cairo. When the festivity was at its 
height, and they were helpless with food and drink, Mohammed 
Ali*$ guards rushed in and murdered them all. The Albanian 
sovereign finished his work by suppressing a few insurrections 
staged by fSinatical sects. Peace and security were restored to 
Egypt and archaological activity could be resumed. 

It is worth noting that though many Egyptologists took to 
arcbeology from choice, some adopted that profession through 
sheet chance. It is said that Giovanni Bdzoni was intended by his 
parents for the Churdt Political troubles intervened. He fled to 
London, toured with a circus and made his living as a prize¬ 
fighter. His travels took him to Egypt and there his business 
instinct prompted him to try his band at excavation. He conceived 
the idea of bringing the Colossi of Memnon to England, but 
when he saw them he realized that be was suffering from a swollen 
head. Then he turned to an pirfn g and dealing in mummies. 
He recorded hU experiments thus: 

“The stifling air in the long corridors of the tombs almost 
made me frint A fine dust filled the catacombs and penetrated 
my eyes and ears. My lungs almost burst with the effort of 
repelling the emanations from the mommies. . - - The corridors 
descended for 300 tacties into the earth, Mummies were 
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lying in heaps—a horrible sight. The half-naked ftUah who 
was holding tbe candle seemed to he a couniEny himself. . . . 
After my e&tts in the airless passages X groped for somewhere 
to sit down. As I lowered myself a mummy coUapscd beneath me 
and X fell into it. Bones, rags and wooden coiUns dissolved into 
a dense cloud of dust so that I could net move for a time. . . . 
Another passage was so choked that 1 could not force my way 
through. 1 co^d not help brushing the faces of some long-dead 
Egyptians, and another mummy broke up, smothering me in a 
shower of bones... most of the mummies were lying one above 
the other, but many were upright and some upside down. ...” 

In those days it was possible to buy mummies cheaply. No one 
knows how many Belzoni sold to Europe. He was known as the 
“collector^*, but he had no feeling for art or history and his 
methods were dubbed “hair-raising” by his successors. He made 
no bones about sma shin g the doors of tomh-chamhers with a 
crowbar. 

In the tomb of Sed I he found an empty sarcophagus. Fortune 
smiled on him and with the help of some rich Englishman ^hi.< 
sarcophagus and some oti^et finds were brought to England. 
After he had crowned his exploits by carving his name on the 
throne of Kameses he returned to England and made a for 
himself by arranging an exhibition o£ his antiquities. Yet it is 
true that he was the first to awaken interest in arcbseology. 
Belzoni believed tint there was nothing else to be found in 
Thebes, He would have been very envious had he known that 
years later Emil Brugsch would make the haul of thirty-one 
sarcophagi and mummies which I have previously described, 

His successors had the sense to employ more suitable methods 
in their operations. 

Francois Chab^s was a French wine-merchant, Charles Good¬ 
win an English jurist, Gavin Davies a clergyman, Theodore 
Davis an American lawyer. The latter was very successful. In 
ten years’ digging he unearthed the tombs of Tuthmosis IV, 
Haremhebs, Spitah, Queen Hatshepsut and finally the priest 
and his wife Tua. The discovery of this ‘'husband-and-wife” 
tomb was a sensation because, quite exceptionally, it was Intact. 
The mummies were so weU preserved that the deceased might 
have been lying on their deatiibed. The priest’s skin and muscles 
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stiJl looked soft. He had a few days’ growth of beard on his chin 
and the nose^ mouth and ^hin had hardly changed. The cofiui 
and tomb fumi^* *: were of the finest' workmanship. 

A further discovery was the tomb of Queen Teje which con¬ 
tained cosmetic jars, a catafalque and other objects. The coffin^ 
painted in bright colours, was a surprise. It had once rested on a 
wooden stretcher, but in the course of time the latter had decayed 
and collapsed. The coHm had dropped and the mummy fallen 
out The tomb bad been violated at some time or other. 

James Henry Breasted, another example of self-education, 
also became an aichsologist The child of poor parents, he was 
bom in America in iSf $. Tliough a chemist by occupation, he 
was an intellectual and consumed by a burning interest in ancient 
languages. He taught himself Hebrew so dut he could read the 
Bible in the original tezi. Then he learned Greek, Ladn, Aramaic, 
Syrian and Arabic and turned his attention to cuneiform writing 
and hiert^lyphics. He completed his self-imposed task with 
French, Italian and German. He was a second Champollion, 

On advice, he gave up his occupation and studied theology, 
but his teacher was soon saying: “You could make a good priest, 
but that would not satisfy you, You have a passion for truth and 
truth in its brightest form is found in Egyptology. We need 
orientalists. The way Is hard, but when all is said and done 
learning is its own reward.” 

Breasted studied at Yale University. His first publications 
amaeed his teachers. His studies in philology introduced him to 
worlds which were old when the Hebrews were still nomads. He 
soon realized that his life’s work was to establish one proposition 
—that man himself has created the ideas which he attributes to 
the higher powers. An intellectual achievement which he regarded 
as miraculous. 

Of all the andent dviliaaaons that of Egypt interested him 
most There was no professor of Egyptology in America. The 
best were in Germany. Berlin was the fountain head of oriental 
studies. Professor Harpec of Chicago advised Breasted to go to 
Berlin. In 1891 the latter took his advice. As a pupil of Pro¬ 
fessors Sethe, Erman and Meyer, he passed his examinations 
enm after three years. He was offered a rhaif of ^yptology 
in America, but had no intention of being a "chairborne” worker 
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and •fluent to the “front’*. He conducted excavaaoni in Babylon, 
Syria and Palestine but his bappy hunting-ground was Egypt. He 
even made an expedition into the fever-stricken Sudan, 

The achievements of this pious and industrious worker were 
quite extraordinary. He suffered great hardship and was 
often ill but nothing was allowed to hold up his "hunt” for 
hieroglyphs. He deciphered thousands of inscriptions. Whether 
iying on a sick bed or at sea on leave he was always pozii^ over 
papyri. It was In such intervals fhat he compiled his ^^tian 
dictionary and deciphered the medical papyrus. He was the 
corresponding member of the Prussian Acactoy of Science, and 
received his certiheate of appointment from the hand of fbe 
Emperor William H. 

This intellectual giant died in America in . It is impossible 
to measure our debt to him. His greatest monument is his books 
and writings which stand up like literary "Colossi of Memnon'* in 
the field of arclueology. 

To me the professor was not only a revered teacher but a dear 
friend to whom I am eternally indebted. 1 shall never forget one 
moming when he took me with him on one of his hunts for 
hieroglyphs. What 1 learned frxat day of the man and his 
methods I would not have missed for worlds. 

Theodore Davis had a young assistant, Howard Carter, who 
was employed as draughtsman (his father was an animal painter) 
in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. Carter had soon come under 
the spell of archssology. I have referred to him pteviously. 

Davis and Carter worked together with varying success on 
several excavations. In 1908 they found some burnt earthenware 
jars containing linen wrappings and mortuary ofTerings. The 
discovery seemed unimportant and would have been fb^otten if 
Herbert Winlock, of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
had not noticed the seal of King Tuteokhamun on the lids of the 
jars, and a porcelain goblet. The king*s name also appeared on 
one of the wrappings. 

The insignia of this pharaoh had not been seen on any previous 
find. Davis and Carter thought it indicated that his tomb must 
be somewhere in the vicinify and might be intact. Davis be¬ 
lieved that the possibilities of the “Valley of fbc Kings” had 
been exhausted, but Carter was sure that the tomb could not 
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be hr avray a^d vtas iiUed with a burning determinatioa to 
find it. 

The events of the next few years are one of the sensations of 
archsological research. 

The scene changes to the Taunos district in Germany- The 
year is 1909. A motor car on the way to Bad Langenschwalb left 
the road and fell into a ditch. Its owner, Lord Omarvon, was on 
his way to join bis wife. He suffered internal injuries and con* 
valesced on the Riviera and afterwards in ^ypt 

Egypt is the land of antiquities. The prindpai buyers are 



agents sent out to acquire papyri, mummies, vessels of all kinds 
and scarabs for museums. Rich foreigners are also in the market 
for such things. Purchases are usually made from reputable dealers 
but there are black market operators as well. Many fakes are sold 
as genuine. 

Egypt makes ‘‘collectors” of us all and Lord Carnarvon was 
no exception. But he took ttit next step and decided to go in for 
excavation himself. As his technical adviser he selected Howard 
Carter, and together they conducted a series of enterprises which 
had their ups and downs but were finally crowned with success^ 
and death. 

Carter searched fer Tutenkhamun*s tomb at a certain spot in the 
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nuddle of tbc valley, but without sacces^. Mountains of earth 
had been shifted when the First World Wai broke out and the 
operations had to be abandoned. At the end of 1917 they were 
resumed. Hundreds of felkbm spent two years in movic^ further 
masses of earth, but nothing was found. In the third year they 
discovered nothing beyond the foimdations of workmen’s houses. 
The fourth year yielded nothing and hopes sank. The erperts 
who maintained Aat the possibilities of the valley had been 
exhausted seemed to be justified. The fifth year brought &esh 
disappointment and funds ran out 

Carter and his employer took counsel together. • Should they 
abandon die enterprise or not? The pros and cons were recon¬ 
sidered while the pes sinuses drummed into their ears the words 
‘^useless*’, and “die possibilities of the valley have been ex¬ 
hausted”. As a matter of feet, over a Long period of years, further 
tombs had been discovered. There were sixty-two known tombs, 
not all of which were royal graves, but they had all been looted. 

Everything pointed to the futility of continuing the operations. 
Five years’ work wida nothing to show for it was a pitiable result. 
Yet hope triumphed over calculation and Carter decided to carry 
on for a sixth and laat year. The decision, after five fruitless years 
of privations and discomfort, was a bold one and wordiy of a 
man whose devotion to the cause outweighed all other con¬ 
siderations. 

Once again hundreds of labourers, fired by the enthusiasm of 
their employers, set to work to remove masses of earth and sand. 
Once again weeks passed without any success. Explorers must 
be patient and know how to wait until a slice of luck comes their 
way. 

As so often happens in similar situations, when things were 
at their blackest, Carter had an Inspiiatioa. He betiiought 
himself of the workmen’s huts, the foundations of which had 
been discovered. From earliest times such foundations had been 
found close to tombs. Carter told his foreman to remove the 
remains of one of these huts because riicy were in the way. The 
men did so in their usual leisurely feshion. When Caner visited 
the site next day no one was at work. What had happened? 

Three steps ^ a stone stairway had been exposed. The f$llabint 
overjoyed, had thrown down Aeir tools and waited to report. 

>4 
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Caner’s at what he saw <ie£es imagioatioii. Was this the 

b^ioniDg of an underground passage? 

Hopes revived and Carter waited in a fury of impatience while 
the men dug and shovelled as madly as if they were rescuing som^ 
one buried alive. Ten steps were soon free, ten stone steps of a 
narrow stairway. The men toiled like ants and after three hours 
fourteen steps were cleared of rubble. Further progress was 
barred by a door coveted with mortar. What was more remark¬ 
able was that in the mortar were the marks of a seal which roust 
have been imposed thousands of years before. There was no 



The stone scuicase and the first scaled door, «itb its three seals. A 
seal was considered to have symbolic and magical significance 


room for doubt. This was a sealed underground door. The seal, 
showing a jackal above cine prisoners, was familiar to Egypto¬ 
logists. It was known to have been used extensively in the 
necropolis at Thebes, 

What a moment! A sealed doorway after five years of vmre- 
micting search! What was behind that door? An unfinished 
tomb? A store room foe the necropolis? A tomb fiiled with 
cteasuies? The High Pdest’s house? One idea chased another 
through Carter's head but he never dared to hope that it might he 
a royal tomb. In face it could not be a royal tomb because the 
seal was not a royal seal. But without wailing to solve the 
mystery. Carter had the stairway covered in and telegraphed to 
Lord Carnarvon in EogUed: 

“Wonderful discovery in the Valley at last. A tomb with 
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undamaged seals. Everything covered in until your arrival. 
GangratulatiofiS-” 

All work was stopped beyond wbat was necessary to protect 
the diggings and watchmen were posted to guard die secret of 
the site. 

Carter left the desert and returned to Cairo where he ordered 
an iron gate to close the entrance. He was ezceedingly busy and 
spent many a sleepless iright wondering what it was he had 
discovered. The press soon got wind of what was afoot. The 
papers indulged in guesses about the discovery and ezaggerated 
its importance. Congratulations poured in &om all quarters of the 
world. 

With his natural modesty Carter wondered why. Fourteen 
stone steps and a sealed door were a great discovery. Of course 
he could easily have solved the problem by breaking down the 
door and investigating what lay beyond. Why should he not do 
so? Belzoni would not have hesitated. Bui it was not Carter’s 
idea of loyal co-operation. He waited weeks until Lord Car¬ 
narvon arrived £rom England, His parmet must share the great 
moment when the mystery would be a mystery no longer. Loyalty 
to his employer was one of his Bnest characteristics, Eventually 
Lord Catoarvon arrived in Thebes with his daughter. 

The stairway was opened up again after an afternoon's wotk 
and this time it was discovered that the fourteen steps were really 
akteen. Two had been covered by dfbris. The lower part of the 
door was now exposed. But the greatest discovery was some- 
thing Carter had missed in the excitement of his previous in¬ 
spection. There was a seal of King Tutenkhamun. 

Two diifetent seals on one door was something new to 
^ypcology. But theie was an explanation. tEhe seal on the 
lower part showed that the tomb was Tuteokhamun's. Ihe 
necropolis seal in the upper part indicated that at some time or 
other tomb-robbers had been at work. The authorities had 
probably discovered wbat bad happened, veiled up the tomb 
again and sealed it afresh. As the royal seal was not available, 
for obvious reasons, they had used the nmniclpal seal. 

Thieves in the tomb of Tutenkhamun) The thought was 
enough to make the excavators shiver. To add to their wotries, 
they foimd a number of pottery fragments with inscriptions 
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mentioning A^cheniton, Sakaxd 2nd Tuteokhamun, 2 scarab 
bearing the came of Tuthmosia I and another fragment that of 
Amenophis m. What vas the significance of all these names? 

Carter thought that it was not a royal tomb which he had 
diseoTered but a disused storehouse of necropolis which had 
been ^otoughly sacked by tomb-tobbers. He has recorded all 
this so Tividly that his own excitement is communicated to the 
reader. 

Next irif wning the mysterioos door was copied and photo* 
graphed, after which the excavators broke through it, cleared 
away the debris and found themselves in a descending passage 
filled with rubbish, to a height of three feet, which must first 
be removed. Hidden in die rubbish were feagments of earthen¬ 
ware pots, seals, broken and unbroken abbaster vessels and 
water pipes. These pipes had probably been used to bring the 
water required when the brok« door was replaced. 

The explorers looked at all these dungs with dismay, for they 
indicated that the tomb had been broken into. The ancients never 
left the tombs in such disorder, which would have been con¬ 
sidered an a&oot to the gods. 

Carter spent another sleepless night. When the passage had 
been cleared out progress was resumed, but after some twenty 
feet the visitors came up against another door, also sealed with 
TWO different seals, The previous c^erience was repeated^^ 
door closed "for ever”, then broken down, restored and rescaled 
with the seal of the neaopolis. It was Impossible to doubt that 
there had been an otganixed raid to loot the tomb. 

Cartei*s nerves were on edge but he was determined to clear up 
the mystery. He forced an iron spike through the mortar. Once 
through, there was no further resistance. Not a thing could be 
seen. The hole was widened and a light test made in case asphyxi¬ 
ating gases were present. But all that rAm& feom the other side of 
the wall was a warm current of air which made the candles Bicker. 
When the hole had been made wide enough, he passed a candle 
through it and peered into the seml-datkness. He saw strange 
things, animals, statues, the glint of gold. The few seconds 
seemed an age to his companions. Lotd Carnarvon asked: "Can 
you see anything?” Carter’s voice quivered with excitement as 
he replied: "Yes, I see wonderful things.” 


THE DISCOVERY OP TOTBNEHAUUN’S TOMB 

The Hole wa5 rapidly enlarged further, and lamplight revealed 
a chamber which l^d lain in darkness for ^,i$o years. It was the 
antechamber, subs?<^ueiitly shown to nature 25 feet by n feet- 
It was filled with gUded litters, life-size statues wearing golden 
sandals, beautiful caskets, cupboards, beds, chains and cases full 
of dried flowers. All these objects were crowded together in 
complete disorder. 

What did it all mean? 

The hole was dosed up again and the party left, after posting 
the necessary guards. 



The antechamber, with misceUaneous ueasures, induding liciexs, 
beds, chests, chairs, vases, three biers, three broken daanots and 
vessels eoocainlng food 


The sun sank behind the dunes and Carter returned to his 
quarters. His thoughts were still busy with treasure, sarcophagi 
ind mummies, not to mention the tomb-robbers and their e^ 
handiwork. He tossed restlessly on his bed and sleep evaded him, 
so great was his excitement over the events of the day. 

Of course he could not keep his c^scovery to himself. The 
news produced a sensation and aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
everywhere. The Egyptian Government was ertremely interested 
and promised its assistance. 

the following day electiic light was installed and the 
retaining wall was taken down. Now everything could be seen 
clearly, and the impression produced on the excavators was 
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oveipowering. Objects of ill sorts and sizes were piled up to the 
height of the roof, 13 feet above the door. Most.of them 
bote the seal of Tutenkhamun. It was clear to ever7 member of 
the parry that Carter had discovered a royal tomb. 

There was much rejoicing but it was tempered by regret at the 
obvious depredations of the thieves. One armoire had been 
broken open and its contents strewn over the floor. The pearls 
bad been tom fiom a superb corset and thrown in all directions. 
A preii y casket had been opened and another smashed up and its 
contents looted. The authorities would have had a tenible job 
to compile a list of the stolen property. 

To Ae depredations of the robbers time had contributed its 
quota of destruction. Many of the pearls and articles of clothing 
and all the woven stuffs crumbled to dust the moment Carter 
touched them. A life of 3,350 years was too long for such 
fragile aeations, but the articles of metal and stone did not 
crumble with age. Wooden articles which had not been affected 
by the warm confined air of the chamber suffered physical and 
chemical changes when the outside air was admitted, and ominous 
cracks were quite audible. These were reminders that the life of 
all things on earth is not unlimited. Many of such e:thibits now 
in museums will not stirvive more than a few more generations. 

The great antechamber could now be cleared. In the ordinary 
way, such an operation, with the usual paraphernalia of three or 
four big lorries in. convoy, would not take more than a day, and 
wifiiin twenty-four hours the finds would be on show in some 
museum or distributed for sale among the dealers. But Carter 
was the model savant (another excavator dubbed him “the 
conscientious salvage-coips'*) and he had the chamber methodi¬ 
cally cleared without baste or famirur^vans. 

He sent to Cairo for photographic apparatus, a car, packing 
cases, timber, thirty rolls of canvas, and a large supply of cotton¬ 
wool and wrappings. Then he got togedier a select body of 
assistants, a chemist, experts on inscriptions, anatomy and art, a 
photographer and some skilled mechanics. 

In the adjacent tomb of Seri H he established a dark-room, 
laboratory and thief-proof store rooms for the finds, which were 
then numbered, photographed, registered, treated with pre¬ 
servatives, carefully packed and dispatched. 
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The reader may be surpdsed to !eam that it took Carter ten 
years to clear Tuteokhnmun’s tomb. The figure gives some Idea 
of the magnitude of its contents as well as the meticulous care 
which distingiushed all his work. He spent five years in finding 
the tomb and ten in emptying it. Fifteen years is a long time, 
especially when it is remembered that such work can only be done 
in the winter months. The summer heat puts a stop to the 
activities of the excavator. 



Unguent jar 7^ inches h^h and 7 inches in diameter. The insctlpdon 
round the edge means: ‘Xive, O Soul! Live for millions of years, O 
darling of Thebes, seated with thy face turned towards the north wind 
and thine eyes filled with love** 


A three-branched lamp ic| ins. high and 10^ ins. wide 


were two alabaster vases, followed by a bowl in the foicn of a 
lotos fiower with buds for handles and insccibed with the words: 
'Ho the Lord of the World, the Master of the Heavens” and 
‘'Horus, the mighty bull, of noble birth and the giver of noble 
laws. May thy spirit live for ever. ” 

There was a tl^e-branched lamp which had been made In one 
piece, representing lotos flowers as the Theban crinlty. It had no 
inscription. Ihese and simikT objects were found in great 
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numbers proved that art in ancient Egypt reached a very high 
level. 

Of the many chests, a specimen in alabaster deserves special 
mention. It was exquisitely carved and coloured. The handles 
were of obsidian and bore the names of the king and queen in 
Heroglyphs. Another wooden chest was inlaid with figures of 
serpents and solar discs in blue porcelain or gilded stucco. Un¬ 
fortunately the contents of these chests had been stolen. Other 
finds were elegant sandals, a runic sewn with pearls and a robe 
embellished with three thousand rosettes. 



Perhaps the finest chest was one made of wood overlaid with 
plaster on which superb frescoes had been painted comprising 
buntmg scenes and the kii^*s exploits in battle. The standard of 
workmanship revealed by this masterpiece was unique. Un¬ 
fortunately someone had rummaged through its contents 
done considerable damage. Thieves again I 
Against the west wall stood three great biers. Such objects had 
not previously been found, though they were femiliar to the 
excavators fcom wall paintings in other tombs. They were 
remarkable productions in the form of animals. One had lions’ 
heads, another cows’ heads, and the third heads which were 
half hippopotamus and half crocodile. The wooden framework 
was plastered over and patdy gilded. 

Near these biers was a bedstead of ebony and wicker 
work with remarkable carving at the foot, and a quiver, bow and 
arrows. The bow was gilded and delicately engtaved. 
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A small alabastez sacrifidal T«ssd, carved and inlaid with 
turquoise porcelain and gold, contained a variety of objects, 
including a priest’s robe of leopard skin ornamented with gold 
and silver stars. There virere also a beautiful gold and lapis lazuli 
scarab, a buckle of gold leaf, a sceptre of massive gold, some 
pretty wooden necklaces and gold rings. All these things had 
somehow escaped the attention of the robbers. 

Among the best of the finds were four bronze and gold lamps 
in a style which is quite fashionable to-day. One of the original 
candles was sdll intact. 

In another chest was a coUecrioa 
of royal under-garments. 

On the second bier there was a 
wooden bed &aine, painted white, 
and a rush-bottomed chair. Under the 
bed lay a round ivory casket inlaid 
with ebony and a pair of gilded 
castanets dedicated to listia, the god¬ 
dess of joy and dancing. 

Many vessels contained food of 
various kinds and one had a zoa^d 
duck in it. 

A chest under the third bier was 
rilled with the king’s body linen. 

Nearby was a golden throne inlaid 
with glass, porcelain and precious 
stones and a particularly fine ^balf used 

Another remarkable object was a gilded sbrine with folding 
doors bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions relating to the king’s 
married life. Inside there was the base of a statue of the kir^ 
which had been taken away by the thieves, though they had 
overlooked a chain composed of gold, cornelian and fidspath 
pearls. 

By this shrine stood a large gilt and painted statue of the king, 
the faction of which was to serve as substitute if something 
untoward happened to the mummy in the afterworld. But 
perhaps it was only a guardian of the king’s wardrobe. 

In a comer were carriages, horse trappings and harness and 
the wheeb of four more double-arled carriages. The wood was 



A pfiesc’s chair 
by him in childhood. 
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is good cozidition but the leathex of the haniess was so bidly 
shzuok that it was barely recognizable. Ooe of the carriages was 
sormovuxted by a splen^d canopy of die kind seen in modem 
Christian diurches on special occasions. 

The objects I hare specifically mentioned will give some idea 
of the artistic achievements of the ancients. There were about 
six hundred and fifty in all in the antechamber and it would take a 
volume to describe them in detail. The task of preserving, 
packing and cataloguing them was enormous. 



Another remarkable find was a long piece of cloth lying on the 
floor- It was probably a scatf worn by the king, In it eight gold 
rings were w«ppcd. A detective would offer the explanation that 
the robbers had been disturbed while at work and must have 
dropped it as they fled. Other objects of gold left about in the 
chamber pointed to a precipitous departure. 

It seems likely that news of die raid on the tomb came to the 
eats of the officer commanding the guard of the necropolis. 
Feats for his own position prompted him to have the unfortunate 
business hushed up. He had the chamber roughly cleared out and 
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tKc hole in the door Twlled up. As the loyal seal was not avaibble 
he used the seal of the necropolis which was in his cu5tod7- 

Two of Carter’s finds were quite remarkable. Against the west 
wall of the chamber were fire life-size, rnale figures in black 
wood. Their headdress, with hawks and snakes, and their skirts, 
bracelets and sandals were of gold. They seemed to be guards. 
He rapped on the stretch of wall between them ascertained 
that there was something behind it, probably another chamber. 
This wall also bore the seal of the necropolis, which aroused 
suspicion that the thieves had got even further into the tomb. He 
would have liked to break through fbts wall straight away, but 
patience is the first requirement of the excavator. 

The second discovery was another hole in the wall behind the 
biers. Fragments of stone and mortar indicated that it had been 
made by thieves. He was in a panic. If the tomb chamber was 
behind that wall, the probability was that the mummy bad been 
rlfied or stolen, for such had been the experience of excavators in 
all other tombs. 

He widened the hole, crept through with an electric torch and 
found himself in another antechamber filled with an enormous 
number of objects, piled together in utter confusion. There were 
chairs, stools, beds, foot-rests, cushions, fruit-baskets, jugs, 
caskets, chests, toys, spears, arrows, bows, shields, clothes, 
dummies, crockery and other dungs. Many of these articles were 
lying about smashed or trampled on. 

Gearly all this was the work of robbers hunting for gold and 
precious stones. Robbery and sacrilege of this kind called for 
the severest penalties in those days and would be condemned by 
the laws of any dvilized commun¬ 
ity at any dme. There is no doubt 
that the culpdts included priests 
and corrupt officials. It was plain 
that thieves had got into the 
second chamber and there had 
been an orgy of looth^ and de¬ 
struction- The terrible disorder 
in which everything was found 
made the work of clearance and 
registration very difficult. 



A chest (17 X X 18 ins.) 
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Carter noticed in particular a beautiful wooden casket inlaid 
with ivory and carved as exquisitely as a Greek gem. Its main 
feature, which must have been the work of a great artist, was a 
representation of the king and his wife in a summer house buried 
in flowers. One inscription retd: 

**The beautiful God, Lord of both lands, Nebcheperu-Re, 
Tutenkhfltnim, Prince of Heliopolis, who is even as Re.” 

Another: 

“The Great Queen and Wife, Mistress of both lands, Enches- 
Amun, who lives there.” 

Another chest was full of vessels containing ftankincense, 
myrrh, resin, robber, antimony, gold and silver. Thrown over 
them was a superb robe of the kind worn by the Pharaohs in 
processions. It was not unlike the tunic worn by deacons at 
ordination in the hfiddle Ages. 

“May the X/Ord clothe thee in the tunic of joy and the robe of 
rejoicing,'' says one of the Christian texts. This particulai garment 
was sail being wont in ^ypt when it was occupied by the Romans 
aftet the birth of Chdst, and It may well be that the f^hion was 
adopted by the Christians. 

The Chfisaan mitre may also have the same origin. This tall 
headdress was worn by ^ Pharaohs on ceremonial occasions 
and something very similar was in vogue among die Babylonians 
and is still worn by the higher Catholic cle^. 

Othet chests contained clothes, gloves, linen, embroidered 
sandals, bracelets, buckles, peatl necklaces and gold chains, and 
three more were devoted to relics of the king’s childhood- One 
was actually labelled: “linen chest for His Majesty when he was 
a child.” 

There were a number of &ns made of ostrich feathers which 
uofortunately crumbled to dust the moment d)ey were touched. 
One of these faos had forty-eight quills and its handle was inlaid 
with gold and ivory. <^ers resembled the papal flabellum 
which was used at pontiflcal processions. Medical pictures of 
eucharistic processions showing priests using the flabellum betray 
its Egyptian ocigic. 

These gieat fens were home by chamberlains, walking behind 
or at the side of the throne, who were officially designated '^fiin- 
bearer to the c^ht (or left) of His Majesty”. 
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Two splesdid sceptres must also be meptioacd. Th ei f golden 
daws had been broken off by thieves. 

Some of the chests contained gaming boards, not unlike chess* 
boards. Many of them were £tted into miniature tables with long 
legs. AU were of rare woods and painted in bright colours. The 
dice and pieces used in rise games were also of the most delicate 
workmanship. The finest board was divided into thirty squares 
and measured z8 by 12 by 6 inches. Other gaming pieces and 
playthings were stored in a complicated arrangement of drawers. 
All these artides were placed in the tomb for the amusement 
of the deceased. Nor were musical instmments lacking. A long 
silver trumpet was particulariy striking. 



A gacufig board 


Tutenkhamun must have been a collector of walking-sticks, 
judging by the number found in his tomb. They were of all sorts 
and sizes, with a great variety of handies, and most of them were 
inlaid with gold and mosaics. 

Two hat-bojces must not be omitted &om this account. They 
were wooden boxes with a stand in the oriddle on which the hat 
was placed. In one of them was a remarkable cap of some 
material which crumbled away at the touch. 

But it would seem riiat riic bodily needs of the deceased were 
the prime consideration, judging by the hundred and thirteen 
baskets in the second chamber which were full of fruit and food 
of all kinds, including roast fowl. The diameter of these baskets 
varied from six to twenty inches and they were a triumph of 
basketmaking. Fourteen wine jars ensured that the deceased should 
never be thirsty. The wine, however, had dried up, which was a 
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pity because ardueologists might have liked to taete wic },ooo 
years old! 

Ihere were some interesdog mscsiptions on these jars shoving 
that the wine was the pick of the loyil cellars. One of diem ran: 

“Year 9. Wine from the vines of Tutenkhamun on the r^ht 
bank.’* 

The jars were not plain and simple but works of art. A dozen 
of them were of the Syrian type—further evidence of flourishing 
international trade. All were sealed and there was plenty of 
evidence of the cate and skill employed in the process of making 
the wine. Many of the jars weie broken. 

There was a vast number of we^ons-^naces, slings, pikes, \ 



Two wine jars and (right) an uiiguent jar 


spears, hows, arrows and swords. The sling, with its stone, is 
almost certainly the earliest known weapon. Siz short and heavy 
sticks were probably the ancestor of the modem police truncheon. 
Two curved swords, one fourteen inches and the other two feet 
in length, were a unique £nd. The smaller must have been made 
specially for the king when he was a boy. 

The bows and arrows were extremely efHdent from the 
technical angle, alriiough they were most artistic. The bows 
varied in length between two and four feet. There were several 
shields, (the prime weapon of defence) exquisitely ornamented 
with heraldic devices, two of which represented the king smitii^ 
negroes and Asiatics, the main enemies of Egypt. In one chest 
was a piece of armour consisting of leather-covered linen, 
ftshioned to form a breastplate. Another flnrf was a large number 
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of catapult stones, probably used fot bringing down biids. A 
paxticuiarly ekbotate chest was iUled with artistic bows. In all 
riicre were three hundred weapons in the chamber, in addition to 
two hundred and seventy-c^ht arrows of all sizes- 

Among the fuinituxe special mention must be made of four 
superb beds inlaid with gold and ebony. One bed was collapsible 
and had bron2e hmges. There was a good deal of furniture— 
small tables and chairs—from the king’s nursery. The legs of 
many of the chairs were copied from the legs of cows, lions, dogs 
and even ducks. The £nest piece was a throne which had a leather 
back on which porctaits of the king 
and queen were stamped. A head-rest 
was a masterpiece of the art of ivory 
carving. Its subject was taken from 
die ancient legend of the creation of 
Che world, according Co which the 
earth and the sky were originally 
joined togedier. Then the air got b^ 
tween riiem and raised iht sky. 

This piece has two Hons couchant, 
representing Yesterday and To-mor- 
tow, and between them the kneeling 
^ure of Shu, the goddess' of the air, 
who is supporting the heavenly vault. 

Another head-rest was rather like a 



A royal throne 


folding stool. It had no symbolic s^niricance but was equally 
artistic, ^tb its delicate porcelain and lovely lines. A third bore 
the inscription: “To raise the head of him who lies here.”* 

A most beautiful but ri:agile find was a funerary ship. It had a 
rain’s head at tihe prow and the poop, and a canopy supported by 
four columns and covering the sarcophagus, in ftont of which a 
goddess was Seated holding a lotus flower to her breast. This 
wonderful model, in pure alabaster, is two feet high and just 
over two feet long could have been a table ornament. 

The ancients knew nothing about matches or phosphorus and 
produced fire by friction on flints. There were several examples of 
their primitive implements in the tomb. 

There was plenty of evidence that the robbers had visited the 
* AU the TfLwip fwvM tb« tomb v«t« deciphet«d b7 Sk Also C«niiaer. 
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tomb twice, the first time to remove &1I the gold and gold objects . 
acd flfrerwaids to collect sU the oils and ungueats, of which there 
was aa ample suj^ply. Tlie forty-thiee vessels discovered had 
contained about eighty gallons of these valuable substances. The 
jars had been scaled and all were broken by the thieves. Of course 



A hinexary ship 


they were not ordinary commercial products but supetb examples 
of the ceramic art, on which the movers and carvers had bvi^ed 
all their skill. Tbeit height varied from S inches to i feet 
^ inches and two bad held at least duee gallons. One of these 
jars had an inscription showing that its contents bad been manu* 
ftcrured eighty-five years bc&re the birth of Tuteckhamun 
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(unguents were considered to improve with age) and two others 
bote the nam e of Tuthmosis ID as proof of age. The ur^uents 
were a valuable commercial product and no doubt the diieves 
did good business in the ‘'black market” with diem, 

Humidity had added to the damage done by the thieves. This 
was surprising in view of the hot, dry climate of Egypt. Almost 
all the clothes and woven materials had all but perished from 
damp, and sticky substances like lime fell to pieces at the touch. 
This frustrated the first aim of the arciueologist, which is to 
preserve everything he finds and restore its pristine splendour. 
No one obeyed that precept more dutifully than Carter. The 



A hcad-iest (7 X la X 4 ins.) 


explanation for humidity in the tomb is debatable. Perhaps evapor¬ 
ation of the wine and the salt in the chalk accounted for it, The 
roof and walls had been lime-washed. It is known, moreover, that 
heavy tain was not unknown in andent Egypt, and it is possible 
that at times the Valley of the Kings was flooded as the result of 
subtropical cloud bursts. Solid rock would not allow water to 
peoecrate but there would be cracks in the limestone through 
which it could percolate underground. 

The tomb had another enemy, woodworm. This destructive 
insect bad been at work on some of the timber before finally 
perishing for lack of oxygen. 

Carter summed up his work to date in a short announcement: 
“We have made a discovery which exceeds our wildest dreams. 
We are in the fortunate position of starting on the most important 
collection ever made.” He was in het mote than satisfied with 
what the two chambers had yielded and had no idea of what 
soil lay before him. 
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Perhaps he had in. mind the papyrus which tells us the story of 
the ^yptiaa, Sinuhc. In this document, four thousand years old, 
diere is a passage referruig to a burial: 

^‘Thou hast bethought thyself of the day when thou shalt be 
interred with all thine honours about thee. erening shall be 
consecrated to thee. TaJt (the goddess of weaving) wiU weave 
the wrappii^s and oil of cedar shall be prepared. At thy burial 
a crowd of mourners will follow thee to the tomb. The mummy 
case be of gold, its head of lapis lazuli. Thou shalt be laid 
on a carriage drawn by oxen. The singers shall go before thee. 
At the door of thy tomb the dances of Muu shall be danced, the 
prayer of sacuhce offered up the sacrihdal beast slaughtered 
on the altar stone.” 

It was unfortunate that serious and unexpected differences 
arose between Carter and Lord Carnarvon who had financed the 
excavations. 

The ^yptian Government’s concession had been subject to 
twelve conditions of which three were as follows: 

8. Mummies of a king, prince, high priest or member of the 
court, together with the sarcophagus and coffin, shall be the 
properly of the Department of Antiquities. 

9. Tombs which are discovered intact, as well as their contents, 
shall be the property of the Museum. 

10, In foe case of tombs not completely ransacked, foe Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities shall keep mummies, sarcophagi and all 
objects of the first importance to history or archaeology, and 
divide foe test with the concession holder. 

A$ it was likely that the majority of the tombs which might be 
discovered would fall within foe terms of paragraph lo, it may be 
thought that the coiiceasion*holdei was offered the prospect of 
reasonable compensation for his trouble and e:q)en<iiture. 

^hen foe Egyptian Govenunent realized foe variety and 
splendour of the finds in the antechamber it claimed the entire 
contents as ‘'objects of foe first importance^’. Lord Carnarvon 
strongly disagreed. He had not embarked on such an enterprise 
for nothing and wanted to emulate the achievements, a hundred 
years earlier, of Lord Elgin who secured celebrated Greek anti¬ 
quities for the British Museum. Carter demanded that Lord 
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Catnarvoa should give way and theie was a bifler quand. He 
even told his friend to leave his house and stay away. 

The Egyptian Government solved the problem by ordering 
the contents of the tomb to be ttansfetred to the Cairo Museum. 
Caztet and Carnarvon had to be content with the resumption of 
thek friendship. ' 



A chariot. Pour of them, with leather haroeas, 
were found in Tuteiikhamun*$ tomb 






CHAPTER X 


GOLDEN COFFINS. TUTENKHAMUN*S CURSE 

T rb Ubot&tory woik seamed endless but at last the two ante> 
chambers were cleared and Carter decided to open the wall 
at die point indicated between the two guardians. I must remind 
my readers that this wall had been broken down by thieves in 
antiquity and then set up again and tesealed by the supervisot of 
the necropolis to keep the public in ignorance of what had 
happened. 

Carter had iimted guests to be present because he had a 
piemonidon that there was nothing less than a sanctuary on the 
other side of the thin wall, which he gave the order to demolish. 
When a considerable hole had been made, an electee torch was 
passed through. It revealed what looked like a great golden wall. 
The oKuted spectators peered into a golden room, the burial 
chamber, measunng zo feet by 14. He had reached the goal fox 
which all his predecessors had striven in vainl 

But relief was tempered by the thought of the thieves, for at 
the foot of the wall lay a superb diadem and some jewellery which 
hM apparently been thrown away by the criminals in their dight. 

When the parddon had been removed a gilded shrine (17 feet 
long, 11 wide and p feet high) revealed itself to the astonished 
eyes of the party. It was a magnificent object, with panels of blue 
porcelain covered with magic signs intended to keep away the 
powers of evil. The two eyes of Horus on the sides served the 
same purpose. The sacred serpent figured in the cornice and the 
winged sun was depicted over the doors. 

But, alas, a broken seal bearing the scarab of Tutenkhamun lay 
on the floor. It was obvious that though the excavators had 
reached the royal tomb chamber thieves had got diete first. 
Once again Carter was forced to consider hoxxible possibilities. 
Had the mummy been mangled, destroyed or stolen? He must 
have passed through some of the worst moments of his life before 
it was posdble to open the doors. But what was his relief when 

Hi 
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they disclosed a second, inoer shxine even £iiei than the fiist, 
and—what was far more important—with an intact seal bearing 
the sign of Tuteokhamunl 

AU doubts were set at r«f. Triumphant cables were despatched 
all OTcr the world anH the front pages of the papers spread the 
news that Tutenkhamtin’s tomb had been identified by an intact 
seal, and the excavators were on the threshold of a unique dis- 
covcry. One man was no longer there to hear the great tidings. 



The iirst shrine, decorated with the emblems of Ufr. In the cornice, the 
sacred serpent. On the groocd at the right, the broken seal 


A few weeks previously, Lord Carnarvon, who had financed the 
operations, had been bitten by a mosquito and died. .Some 
wondered whether he had succumbed to a curse pronounced by 
Osiris, god of the dead, on all who should disturb the dead. 

I-ord Carnarvon’s death was a remarkable occurrence. Anyone 
living in warm climates is often bitten by mosquitoes and h^dly 
one case in a million has a fatal result. The ordinary and worst 
consequence is malaria, which is curable in these days. Yet Lord 
Carnarvon died almost at once. 

'^hen the tomb was discovered, a peasant uttered a prophecy: 
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“these people ate looking for gold but they find death”, and 
there was no lack of warnings from the superstitious and fanatical. 
The experts set to work and opened up the inner shrine. It 
was no easy task, for the oak boards were two inches thick. The 
job took a fortnight. The wood, entombed for thousands of 
years, was dry, but the stucco overlay had stretched and there was 
great danger of the gold incrustation coming away. Not less 
tdeky was the handling and transport. One side of the shrine 



The second shrine, covered with insetiptioas from the Bock sf Dtaih. 
(Height 6 ft. 6 ins., length 12 ft. 6 ins,, depth i ft. 1 in.) 


weighed more than six hundredweight while its total weight was 
neatly 1^ tons. 

Thp next step was to remove an enormous pall which had once 
been draped round the second shnne. It was black and sewn with 
thousands of small golden stats—surely a tribute to antiquity. 
Almost dropping to pieces, it had been tom from its attachments 
by its own weight and most of it was lying on the ground. 

The excavators knew their duty to posterity and treated it with 
a solution of duiopiin and xylol whi<^ is absotbed by the tissues 
and helps to bold them together. Inddentally, all the textiles 
found in the tomb were woven from Aat or cotton. Various 
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techniques had been employed, a sure proof of the wide range of 
the weaver’s art in ancient days, 

After much effort the second shrine was completely ejcposed- 
It was quite as fine as the first and likewise gilded and adorned 
with blue inlay and protective emblems. The seal too was intact 
On one side it bore the king’s name, Neb-cheperu-Ra. This seal 
had once performed its fiinction of preventing thieves from 
violating the peace of the dead, and once again warning voices 



On the left, the third shrine. The open door discloses the outspread 
wings decorating the fourth shrine. On the right, the open door of the 
latter reveals the sarcophagus, protected by winged goddesses. The 
winged sun appears above the doors 

were raised aU over the world proclaiming that he who would so 
dishonour the Pharaoh was a thief whom the curse would surely 
strike down. 

Carter and his staif pondered long over the problem. He 
wondered whether he would not himself earn the title of tomb- 
robber if he broke the seal. More warning cables arrived, in¬ 
cluding many from religious sects. “Leave the Pharaoh in peace. 
Stay thine hand from sacrilege,” was the cry. But his scientific 
pre-occupations and sense of duty to posterity told him that he 
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must solve the mystery. He btoke ^ seal» loosened his topes 
vrhich wese pa4sed through tvro mete! stiples ind slowly opened 
the door. 

Ihe sight that greeted his eyes was another shrine, also 
provided with doors and sealed. What did it mean? Was the 
seal a farther warning? If so, he distegatded its message. He 
btoke it and opened the doots. For the fourth time a sl^e, with 
sealed doors, met his eyes. 

No such spectacle, four magni£cent shrines—one within the 
othe&—had ever been seen before, and it was an unforgettable 
moment when Carter broke the last seal and opened one of the 
doors which disclosed a wonderful sarcophagus of yellow quartz 
just as it had come &om the hand of its makers 3, j jo years before. 
The glitter of the golden shrine and highly polished sarcophagtu 
presented a magic picture. 

The first shrine hid already been taken apart and it was the work 
of weeks to remove the three others. The fourth was the finest of 
all. Its sides were covered with religious inscriptions and reliefs 
of goddesses protecting the dead. The men who created diis 
masterpiece must have been artists of the first order. 

In addition to these outstanding finds a number of funerary 
gifb, lovely vases, a fw of ostrich feathers, gilded bows and 
arrows, vessels and statuettes, were discovered in the interstices 
between the shrines. 

The sarcophagus itself was an imposing block of the finest 
quartzite, hewn in one piece and measuring 9 feet in length and 
4 feet 10 inches in width and height. The four protective god¬ 
desses, Isis, Nepheys, Neith and Selket were placed at the 
comers and dieir outstretched wings spanned the whole sur&ce. 

The mysterious peace and silence of this gteat tomb commutu- 
cated its^ to us tad we could Imagioe ourselves present at the 
funeral ceremony, for notlung seemed to have been touched by 
the hand of time, and we could still hear riie pious prayer that 
^e deceased might pass unscathed through the horrors of the 
underworld to eternal bliss. But how could the artists of anti¬ 
quity have created such a masterpiece, which they must have 
regarded as a prayer in stone? The sarcophagus weighed several 
tons. Where and how had the quartzite been hewn and worked? 
How had it been got into the exiguous tomb chamber? 


GOLDSK COPPIt^S 



The lid of the sarcophagus was of pink granite, highly polished 
and covered with inscriptions. It weighed la cwts. How had the 
ancients been able to fix it, having regard to the low roof? It was 
noticed that it had once been broken across. The two sections 
had been neatly cemented together and the join concealed by ted 
paint. 

On the walls of the tomb chamber were paintings of scenes from 
the funeral. The king’s successor is shown swinging a censer and 


The scone sarcophagus, protected by goddesses with outstretched 

wings 

burning incense to the soul of the deceased and on the north wall 
he appears in the ceremonial aa of opening the dead mouth. 

The excavators fixed up some scafiblding and a contraption of 
chains and pulleys. A crowbar was inserted between the lid and 
the casket and ropes were passed through. 

Carter had invited $eve^ guests, including reptesentacives of 
the Egyptian Government and archaeologists and their wItcs to 
be present on tlus great occasion. On a sign fi’om him dae work¬ 
men pulled on the chains and the topes tautened under the 
weight. In a few minutes the lid was hoisted i8 inches. There 
was no room to raise it any higher. 
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The £r$t gUnc« into the sarcophagus was disappointing. 
Nothing could be seen but a dark mass of linen doths and 
burial dothes. Carter lifted the first cover, which had once been 
white but was now a dirty grey- There were five others below it, 
all of the finest linen, ^en diey had been removed a miracle 
was disdosed—a coffin of solid gold. 

The dead Pharaoh, god and king in one, lay there in calm 
repose as if time bad stood still. One forgot that, having proved a 
youthful weakling unequal to the task of ha messing the sounder 
forces of a revolution and continuing that first emandpation of 
the human mind, he had suztendeced to the rapadous and 
ambitious priests and restored everything they had lost. That was 
why they had rewarded him with a splendid funeral and lavished 
gold and treasure on his comb. Their victory was worth it. 

Hardly recovered from their amazement, Carter and his guests 
left the tomb. When they bad ascended the sixteen steps and 
surveyed die scene by the light of the setting sun diey all realized 
that it had been the greatest day of their lives. The sarcophagus 
was to be removed next day but a great and unsuspected dis¬ 
appointment was in store. He received a telegram from the 
Egyptian Minister concerned forbidding him to admit ladles to 
the tomb. Guards were placed to see that the order was observed. 

He felt that he had done nothing to deserve such autocratic 
treatment and refused to continue his operations. He even 
published a protest against the interference and discourtesy of 
the Minister in the press and announced that after the joucnalisa 
had inspected the tomb at twelve o’clock it would be closed. 
He actually carried out his threat, ^ough he did not replace the 
lid of the sarcophagus, because be thought his dispute with the 
government would be settled in a few days. But ^e authotities 
took up the challenge and forbade him to enter the tomb unless 
he resumed wock on their conditions within forty-^ght hours. 
They even threatened to cancel the concession. 

Carter now applied to the Mixed Court to appoint him 
administrator of tbt tomb and asked the Minister for permission 
to visit it to replace the lid. The government tehised and not only 
charged Carter with negl^ence in failing to leave the sarcophagus 
as he found it but actually declared the concession forfeit^. 

Tht archasologist had spent thirty years in Egypt. He had 
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Tht ££SC sarcophagus opeo, rcrealing the second. AU the cofliBS, 
and the undecsides of cheix lids, were decorated with hieioglTphs 
refening to scenes the kingdom of death 


he had done for a land rphich he loved, aad cow he was ordered 
to abandon his workl 

While the dispute was still raging a government official ap¬ 
peared one day, accompanied by lawyers and workmen. Carter re¬ 
fused to hand over the keys so the Jocks were forced. The lid was 
replaced, the tomb closed and police were placed in ch&rgc. 

Those were tragic days for him. He found himself forced to 
employ a lawyer to represent his interests. The Ameiicac 
professor. Breasted, did his best to bring about a settlemeot but 
his task was not easy. The aix was thick with proposals, coimter- 
proposals, refusals and suspicions. Carter had to return to England, 
a d^ected and disappointed man. There was a political back¬ 
ground to the dispute. England was occupying Egypt At 
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discovered the tomb of Tuthmosis IV and attained the rank of 
Chief Inspector of Antiquities. He had lavished time and money 
without stint on the tomb of Tutcnkhamun. Now he had found 
it, and his success had given Egypt world-wide fome and prestige. 
Visitors were pouting into the country and the tourist industry 
was flourishing, to the great benefit of Egypt’s finances. He 
had sacrificed his health and personal interests, for he was a most 
conscientious worker and had conducted every phase of the 
eixavations himself. To crown everything, he had quarrelled with 
his friend. Lord Carnarvon, in Egypt’s interest, having insisted 
that the whole of the “find” should remain in the country. All this 
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the time when the tomb wes discovered & nationalise govecoment 
WM elected. It was not prepared to dance to England’s nine and 
there were demonsttacioas against foreign residents, and particu¬ 
larly against the Engli sh and French. Lord Carnarvon and Carter 
were among the Tiedms of this political development. Egyptian 
unrest culminated in the assassination of the English governor. 
Six Lee Stack, in Cairo. This murder provoked the British to 
teassert their authority. Carter was teatored to his tights and 
resumed his operations at the tomb. We may return there with 
him. 

What a sight met his eyes I A perfect golden image of the 
youthful monarch lay before him. A coHm in human form, over 
7 feet long, filled the whole sarcophagus. The lid of the coffin 
displayed the modf of goddesses protecting the king’s body with 
outstretched wings. The figure of the ^g was astonishlogly 
life-like. The folded arms raninded the spectators of the monu¬ 
ments of dead crusaders in churches. He held a crook in one band 
and a whip in the other. His face and the upper surfaces of his 
hands were of gold, die eyes of aragonite and obsidian and the 
eyebrows and ^elids of lapis lazuli. 

The splendid coffin was of wood and gilded. The young 
king’s brows bore the two symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt 
—the serpent’s and vulture’s heads. Even moK afieedng than 
the blaze ^gold was the little wreath which the young widow had 
laid on the breast as a token of afieciion. 

It was not easy to remove this coffin which weighed i8 cwts. 
The ercavators were faced with a fresh problem- Why was it so 
heavy, unless perhaps there was a lead coffin inside? How the 
ancients could have managed to handle it was a mystery. The lid 
had four silver handles, however, so diat it was comparatively 
easy to open. 

Another thrill of excitement passed through the assembled 
company when the lid was raised. The first object seen was a 
shroud strewn with garlands of olive, lotus and cornflowers. It 
was spread over another coffin, a masterpiece of Egyptian 
carpentry work. This time the lid represented the king as the 
god Osiris. In this case also the &ce was of pure gold. 

This second coffin was a little shorter than the first, but the 
incTUStadons of gold aad predous stones were even finer. It had 
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been fitted into the outer coflin so skilfully that it took days to 
remove it 

Excitement reached fever heat when it was opened, disclosing 
another pail, red this time and decorated with fiowers and pearls. 


The three cofims fitting one within the other. The centre cofiin is con¬ 
sidered the finest. The third is of pure gold, £ ft r ins. long, x ft S ins. 
across and weighs 4 \ cwt The first and third coffins display the 
outstretched-wings /fietif 

The gleam of gold could be seen through the thin matAfial Then 
came the greatest surprise of all, and die puzzle of the enormous 
weight was solved. There was a diird coifin, six feet long and 
weighing over 5 cwts. It was of solid gold and displayed the same 
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decondve featuies as the dist, indudiog the protective goddesses 
with their outstretched wicgs. 

Two parallel strips on the lower part of the golden sarcophagus 
bore an inscripriofi, a prayer to the goddess Nut. It ran: “Oh 
tiaou great goddess Nut, cover me with thy wings while the stars 
shall endure."' 

“While the stars shall endure.” Such was ancient Egypt’s idea 
of eternity and die ever-repeated mtif of spreading wings con¬ 
veyed the notion of protection. The guardian goddesses were 
winged, just as the guardian angel in the Christian religion is 
leptesented as winged. 

The splendour ^ this latest find reduced us all to silence for 
some time. A few days bter, when we were coming down to 
earth again, I was tapping my ring on the coffin to see how de 
gold sounded. Carter happened to be standing by and said: “Oh 
yes, Mr. Neubert, it’s all pure gold.” 

This latest discovery showed that the goldsouths of those days, 
even though they had only tiie most primitive appliances at their 
disposal, were hudly inferior to the practitioners of to-day. No 
trace of any workshop or laboratory has been found. If they used 
retorts, scales, formuls or any other mysteries of the art, these have 
all vanished under the sand. 

In view of the wealth of treasure stored in Tutenkhamun’s 
torob, we naturally wonder what must have been tiie original 
condition of the many other tombs—found empty-—of kings who 
were far mightier and more famous than this young and com¬ 
paratively insignificant monarch. It is hardly surprising that 
peasants, workmen, guards and priests indulged in organized 
tomb-robbing from the earliest times. 

The task of separating the coffins was rendered difficult by the 
&ct that some of the preserving oils had penetrated between them 
and hardened into a sort of cement. It was necessary to suspend 
them over a slow fire, a process demanding great skill, care and 
patience to prevent irreparable damage. 

At length it was possible to raise the lid of the third coffin. 
Another shroud appeared, a red one this ajjd beneath it the 
m umm y. This ptecious find was not, however, as the mourners 
had lef^ it It was hard and had turned black through the effects 
of the unguents employed to preserve it This drab object was 
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in striking contrast to tlie gold mask, a masterpiece of ancient 
art, which covered the head and shoulders. 

SkilhiUy sewn into the wrappings were stops of gold leaf on 
which pra7cts and praises were inscribed, such as The celestial 
goddess Nut, great mother of gods, speaks; ‘T am thy mother 
who gave thee thy beauty, O Osiris, Kang, Lord of the Lands, 
Nebneheperu-Ra. Thy soui lives, for thou art strong. Thou 
breathest the air and goest forth like a god to become one with 
Amun, O Osiris Tutenkhamun. 

Thou goest forth to become one 
with Ra. How noble thou art, how 
mighty thy throne. Thy name is in 
die moui of thy subjeas. Thy 
immortality is in mouth of the 
living, O Osiris, King Tutenkh- 
amun, thy heart is immortal in thy 
body. It is the £ist of the living and 
shah endure while Ra reigns in the 
sky.** 

More weeks of strenuous work 
followed. The magnitude and diffi¬ 
culty of the operations can only be 
appreciated by those who have 
spent long periods in a small sub¬ 
terranean vault in a temperature 
anywhere between 55* and 115* F. 

At length the time arrived for 
the examination of the mummy, which was first X-rayed. Carter 
regarded the unwrapping as the highlight of the proceedings and 
had invited a distinguished company to be present. The result 
proved a great disappointment 

In Professor Elliot Smith examined a large number of 
mummies of king s, priests and priestesses in connecUon with his 
invest^tion into the processes of mummification at various 
periods. Hi published his conclusions In a hoo^,'A ContrihuHon 
to Stu^ if Mummifkation. In his view the preservation of 
Egyptian mummies is pHmarify attributable to the dryness of the 
climate. Most of the bodies he examined had an incision in the 
stomach wall, showing that the internal organs, the first to 
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putrefy, had been temOTed. Mummies of the Xlth Dynasty, i.e. 
600 years before Tutenkhamun, showed no incision anywhere, 
the intestines having been left intact and yet these spedmens 
were the best preserved of all, if the word can be used in this con¬ 
nection. 

Then Elliot Smith examined some mummies of the XXIst 
Dynasty, approxiinately 500 years after Tutenkhamun. In this 
case certain substances had been introduced under the skin of the 
neck, trunk and limbs to give ■die corpse a life-like appearance. 
These mummies also were well preserved. With these observa¬ 
tions of die Professor in mind, the scientists were naturally 
curious about the condition of Tutenkhamun’s mummy. 

Professor Douglas £. Derry and Dr. Saleh Bey Hamdi carried 
out the examination. 

Of course ■voices were again raised in protest, and the procedure 
was denounced as desecration. The king ought to be left In peace, 
cried the prophets of woe. But Carter and his ftiends very 
properly a^ered to their view that postedty had a right to know 
what was under the coverings. Systematic unwrapping of ■the 
mummy proved impossible because the linen bands had perished 
through the action of the preserving unguents which had 
genezated heat. This development had been observed in previous 
cases and given rise to a theory that the mummies had been 
burnt. 

But despite all dlfHciilties, the task proceeded. ParaJEn was 
poured over the mass to harden it and the mummy sUt open fcom 
the breast to the feet Various gold objects were found wrapped 
up in the linen bands. The incision in the stomach was dso 
traced—proof that the internal organs had been extracted. No 
one knows what had been done with them. 

There is no doubt that the ancient Egyptians used oils and 
imguents on the most lavish scale because these were considered 
to dedicate the dead king on his union with the great god Osiris 
in the underworld. But although they used the fiewt linen for 
the wrappings, their precautions had been io vain. Both the oil 
in the mummy and that poured over it when it was laid in die 
coffin had turned to thick sludge, with an effect the reverse of 
preservative. Semi-carboniracion, di&int^ratioa, decay and the 
oxydadon of the heart had certainly not been anticipated by the 
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embalmrts. Ic is not sufprising. They were oot chemisu> and the 
$deiiti£c axiilysia of substances was no doubt beyond them. 

By a strange freak of nature the* teeth, which give so much 
trouble to man In his Ufetime, cease to decay after death and last 
much better than the test of the corpse. Tutenkhamun’s teeth vrctt 
well preserved. It was noted that the upper and lower wisdom 
teeth on the left hand side must have protruded well above the 
gums while those on the right hand side were barely visible. 

Ihe incision in the stomach, inches long, ran parallel to a 
line drawn from the navel to the bone. The king’s hair had 
been cut short and the pubic hair shaved. The drcumdsed penis 
was drawn forward and wrapped in such a way as to keep it 
erect away from the body. 

The king’s skin was grey, brittle and wrinkled. The left knee¬ 
cap and adhering skin could be detached, revealing the lower end 
of the thigh bone and the joint. The condition of the temains 
showed ^lat he was eighteen years old when he died. He was five 
feet five inches in height, the same as the two statues of him 
guarding the wall of the antechamber. 

The skull had been emptied and filled with some resinous 
substance. Resin-soaked wadding had been inserted in the 
nostrils for drainage purposes. The eyes, with long lashes, were 
half open and had received no special treatment. The upper 
lip was slightly drawn back, disclosing the great canines. The 
ears were small and well formed and had b^ drilled for ear- 
rings. 

The skull was Hat at the top and projected prominently at the 
back. There was a marked tokening on the left side and the 
region behind the brain was depzessed. The unusual shape of the 
skull resembled that of his ^ther, who was also his father-in-law, 
and betrayed the blood-relationship. 

The mummy was resplendent widi gold and jewels, among 
which special mention should be made of a three-stdog gold 
chain &om which hung a scarab engraved with a magic formula 
and the figure of a phceniz. Of course the inevitable sceptre and 
whip were not missing. Another outstanding object was the 
soul-bird on the king’s breast, spreading Its wings to protect 
him. On his bead was a diadem of gold and com aline and the 
headbands were sewn with pearls. Sis amulet collars were 
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fe&hioned from gold pUcts, of which there were no less than 
2)5 00 a Nechbet coUar. 

A dagger of me beauty was suspended £iom a belt of beaten 
gold. The hilt and blade, as well as the sheath, were engraved 
wid^ beaucifol figures. The hilt also bote an inscription referring 
to Tutenkhamon: **Thc good god, Lord of Courage, Neb- 
cheperu-Ra.” 

To the same belt was attached a skirt with seven tiers of gold 
plates, decorated with coloured glass and fastened at the comers 
by pearl threads- This skirt extended from the waist to the knees. 



AhbtsCet oil vessel representing an ibex 


Qose by was another dagger in a golden sheath. Its handle was a 
bunch of sections, adorned with rows of gold beads axid jewels, 
but its most striking feature was iht blade, shining like modem 
steel. In all probability the iron of which it was made came from 
the Hittite country in Asia Minor. A hundred years later, in the 
time of Eameses II, iron was an ordinary commercial import. 
Iron replaced bronze as bronze had replaced stone and as steel 
has replaced iron in modem times. 

Another notable find was a collar with dark blue porcelain 
drops falling from die navel to the groin. There was a ring, a 
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blend of gold aod gbi&s, in the middle of the breast. Eight 
othere, similar in appearance, were found among the wrappings. 
A furthet eight xix^ encircled each leg and the toes wete pto^ 
tected by gold sheaths, painted to look natural. There were 
eleven splendid bracelets on the arms, fifteen gold rings on the 
fingers, sis pairs of ear-rings which the king had worn in child¬ 
hood, some superb necklaces and other treasures too numerous to 
enumerate. 

Erccpdon must be made, however, for a sroall head-rest, if only 
because it was made of iron. Its inscription is important, though 
it was falsified by history: 

“Awake from the faint in which thou llest. Thou shalt tntimph 
over all that have come against thee. . . . The god Ptah hath 
vanquished thy foes. They ate abased and have ceased to be.*’ 

Xutenkhamun must have been buried in March or ApriL The 
time of year is of no importance in itself but is indicated by the 
V'nd of flowers, three small chaplets and a separate bunch, all 
mainly comprising cornflowers, which were found in the tomb. 
In Egypt cornflowers bloom in March and April. The ^ct that 
there was also a water-lily, which flowers la November, shows 
that such flowers could be grown out of season in Theban 
gardens. 

Two royal symbols had special significance. The serpent, 
Buto, stood for Upper Egypt and the vulture, Nechbet, for 
Lower Egypt. The king^s mummy was laid east-west with the 
head tow^s the west a^ Buto was placed to the right and the 
vulture to the left so that each could face its own region. The 
Egyptians neglected nothing. 

We can be grateful to them for not burning their dead, as the 
Greeks did after them. The archaologist’s task would have been 
much more difficult 

We must admit diat the immortality which they daought they 
had achieved is still an open question. Death still seems the final 
answer to everything. How can it be shown daat the soul is 
immortal? The empirical sciences like biology and physiology 
neidier affirm nor deny. Soul and spirit are incorporeal and 
invisible things which cannot be seen widi a telescope or micro¬ 
scope, or treated in a test tube. The continuation of life after 
death cannot be prwtdy as is shown by the divergences between 
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the views of the great diiiikers. Pkto, Descartes. Lohnitz and 
Kant believed in immortality. Aristotle and Spinoza r^ected the 
possibility. Hegel regarded the question as open and his followers 
ate divided Into two camps. 

But where science cannot supply the answer metaphysics steps 
in and its strongest weapon is faith. The Egyptians had faith and 
ftith remains one of the greatest human instincts even to-day. To 
many it brings comfort and consolation, which is the secret of its 
power. 

It remains to consider the question of the so-called “Cutse of 
Tutepkhamun”. 

I have already said that Lord Carnarvon died suddenly. But 
why was it announced that his death was caused, not by ^e bite 
of a mosquito but the sdng of a scorpion, a creature sacred to the 
Egyptians? Why did no one refer to riic inscription at the 
entrance to the tomb: ‘The wings of death will surely strike him 
who disturbs the peace of the Pharaoh'’ ? 

When Carnarvon was dying, lus thoughts turned to Tuten¬ 
khamon. In a lucid moment he called out: “It is finished. I have 
h^d the call and am prepared. At that moment all the lights in 
the house went out Ten minutes later he was dead. He was 
only fiffy-seven. 

When Carter was living in England, shortly before the Tuten- 
khflfrinn expedition, he said one day that he had had enough of 
living alone. His feiends wondered whether it meant that be was 
goii^ to get mamed and made some inquiries. They learned that 
he had bought a canary. 

A singing bird is a rarity in Egypt and many of the peasants 
used to congregate outside Carter’s modest hut when his Hartz 
Roller started up. They considered that the bird brought lucL 
Soon ahetwards he made his gteat discovery, and the natives 
accordingly christened it **1116 tomb of tiie bird''- 

!t will be retnembeced that in the antechamber of the tomb were 
two guardian statues of the king with the serpent's head on their 
brows. The native workers said that the function of the “sacred 
cobra” was to ptotea the king and slay his enemies, whether 
ancient or modem. 

A little latex, something very odd occurred. One evenii^, 
Carter’s birdcage was in its usual place on a mound outside his 
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hut and the canary was singing with all its might. No one was 
about. There was a sudden silence. Carter’s servant, wondering 
what had happened, came out to see a cobra poised in front of the 
cage and in the act of devounng die bird- A horrid sight 1 The 
snake had probably drawn its pre^ through the bars wi^ its long 
tongue. This is a true story. Carter himself is oux authority. 
course the natives attributed the mishap to the '‘curse”, but the 
Europeans continued to disregard die warnings, treating them as 
idle Cilk. 

An important official of the Egyptian Government visited “the 
Vailey” and brought with him the famous snake-charmer, Mussa, 
who, he thought, might be able to find some explanation for the 
mysterious rumours- While they were engaged in their experi¬ 
ments, a cobra and a grass snake emerged fcom the dark vaults. 
How had they got there? The official went on with his work but 
soon began to feel ill and before long had to stop. He was con¬ 
verted to the curse theory—but too late. A few days later, he was 
dead. 

Some have wondered whether poison was the true explanation 
of all these deaths. It is known that the Egyptians were experts 
in poisons, some of which were even mote deadly than those 
produced by the modem Malays. Might this be the real reason 
for the warning notices in the entrances to the tomb? Had the 
priests mixed poison with the mortat in the walls? It is known 
that some poisons retain their potency practically for ever, 
particularly in a dry climate like that of Egypt. 

We lemembet tha.t the tombs had been visited by thieves, most 
of whom seem to have fled in a very great hurry. It is generally 
assumed that tiiey were surprised by the guards, which explains 
why so many gold rings conceal^ in the wrappings of the 
mummies were left un^uched. But may the real reason for their 
panic flight have been something quite different—some surprising 
discovery, such as the presence of poison? 

The truth is shrouded in mystery. Could it be the mystery of 
the goddess Isis? Occultism, self-delusion, mystic phrases, supet- 
stition, legend, these are no explanation. Where knowledge, with 
its insistence on proof, ends, mystery begins. 

Sailors used to be addicted to superstition but I myself cast 
off its chains at an early age and have always remained an optimist. 
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despite a feeling of bewildennent when 1 think of the occasions 
when I have escaped death by a miiacle. 

When 1 was sbt some heavy scaffolding fell on cne. My rescuers 
thought 1 had a broken neck or a fractured skull, but three days 
later I was none the worse. At the age of eleven I went on a 
frozen pond. The ice was treacherous and I fell in up to the neck. 
No one was about to answer my calls for help. At the moment 
of crisis, when I was almost frozen stiff, fate brought along a boy 
who saved my life. 

In Africa I was struck down by a tropical disease. The ship’s 
doctor feared for my life and had me transferred to a hospital on 
shore. A few days Stewards I had completely recovered. Some 
years later I met my captain again. He looked at me in amazement 
and said: ^'Can it really be you? I thought 1 had left you for dead 
in Africa. The ship’s doctor said you couldn’t possibly live.” 

In the £ist war I served on a cruiser which was sunk after a 
bard fight. Nearly all my comrades were lost and it was pure 
luck fiiat 1 lurrived. On another occasion 1 feE overboard and 
had to fight fot my life in the very cold water. A boat arrived at 
the very moment when my strength gave out and death seemed 
meritable. 

Later I was serving on a mineswe^er which struck a mice and 
sank. Once again deadi reaped a ddi harvest, but I escaped with a 
fdght and a few scratches. 

Some years after that war I had occasion to travel to Munich 
by rail. I was a sdeklex for punctuality but somehow or other 
missed die train diat day. I was very annoyed with myself. A 
few hours later the papers announced a terrible railway accident. 
My express had collided head*on with another. The death roll was 
heavy. It was dear to me that some guiding hand had saved me 
once again. 

A year later I had a aash on a motor cycle and was taken to 
hospital unconscious. The medical finding was concussion and a 
broken left kneecap, but four days later 1 astounded the doctors 
by leaving at my own request and a month afterwards I joined 
an ezpeditioa to Spitzbergen. 

During the second war 1 was trying to get to an air raid shelter 
one day. The guns were firing continuously at enemy bombers. 
A shell splinter as long as a fountain-pen suddenly fell a few 
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indies in. iiont of me and struck sparks from the pavement. 

While I was working on this book I frequently suffered severely 
stomach trouble. I kept putting off the decision as to whether 
] should agree to an operation. At length the surgeon decided 
for rttf and removed a substantial portion of the stomach. Ten 
days later I was sitting up and resuming my work on the manu¬ 
script. 

I could mention other occasions on which my life was hanging 
by a thread. The fact that I have cheated death so often convinces 
me that I have been destined by fate to finish this book and carry 
out what I believe to be my duty to warn the world and restore 
it to its senses. 


But back to l^ypt. There remains the question why archas- 
ologists, savants and odidals should be struck down by fste» and 
not the humble labourers and mechanics employed in the excava¬ 
tions. There is no answer. All we can say is that the discovery 
of Tutenkhamun’s tomb was a great triumph, and triumphs must 
be paid for. If we accept the curse theory we should expect 
Carter, the hero of the discovery, to be the first to die. As we 
know, he reached a dpe old age. I might add that I myself have 
spent a good deal of time in Egyptian tombs and am quite 
familiar with physical discomfort and emotional stress, yet my 
health remains excellent and I have nothing but Happy memories 
of the land of the Pharaohs. 



A tomb psindng showiog represescadves of subtree races brioging 
gim to Tutenkhamun 
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THE GOD SAILS TO THE 
KINGDOM OF DEATH 

I N addition to the thiee vaults desciibed as actechambec, side- 
chamber and tomb-chamber there was a foorth, measuring 
II feet by i3» which deserves a chapter to itself. It coQtained 
a quantity and variety of treasures surpassing anything previously 
discovered and offered a spectacle that positively astounded 
the excavators. Carter accordingly named it the treasure- 
chamber. 

As the Egyptian Government consider that previous pubUca- 



The gilded chest with the god Anubis. It was 
widx gifts. The sides aie decorated with the symbols 
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dons do not do justice to this matTcUous chamber, they have 
asked me to make good the omissioD. 

On a litter in the doorway was a gilt chest filled with jewels of 
every kind and surmounted by a figure of the sacred hound, 
Anubis, lying at full length. Ho doubt his functica was to guard 
its treasures. This ^;uie was of wood, lacqueted black, and the 
collar round the neck was embcoidered with lotus and com- 
flowers- This coUat and the ears were gilded, the eyes were of 
gold, alabaster and obsidian and die claws of silver. 


Do the left, Tutenkhatnuo standiog In a boat (;o laches lugh, 28 inches 
long). On the tight, cbe phacaoh on a leopatd (34 X 3 a ins.) 


The artist had intentionally made the animal sexless so that its 
ran inf, habits and impulses would not disturb His Majesty's 
repose. Egyptian dogs were no better behaved than ours I It is 
to be feared that Anubis failed in bis duty to keep thieves away 
the tomb. 

Distributed about the chamber were twenty-two small cup* 
boards, all closed and sealed with the ezcepdon of one which had 
lost its door. It contained a gold statuette of the king. The other 
cupboards, which were of cedarwood, also contained statuettes, 
some of gold and o^crs of wood- The eyes were of obsidian, 
alabaster and glass. There were thirty-four figures in all, of which 
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seven represented the king and twenty-seven divinities whose 
were given on the base. 

Ihi^ the god o£ male mosidans, was amoi^ them. Incidentally, 
diete were female musicians also, with Hathor as their guardian 
deity. Geshet, to mention another, was the goddess of wtitii^. 

Many of these ^ures had a magic function as guardians to 
keep enemies away ftom the tomb. One of the inscriptions ran: 

‘'I am here to prevent the sand from burying this tomb, to 
drive away evildoers with the Hame of the desert and to keep 
Osiris Tutenkhamun from harm.” 

The modelling of these figures showed that those who made 
them possessed an artistic sense and feeling for nature far above 
the average. Strength, charm and sentiment are blended in the 
most expert ^shion. One gold statuette of Tutenkhamun shows 
him wearing the aown of Upper Egypt; another with that of 
Lower Egypt. He is seen in various attitudes such as standing in 
a boat about to hurl a spear, holding out a sceptre ot standing on 
a leopard and brandishing a whip. 

Opinions vary as to the reason for the presence of all these 
figures in the tomb. 

This treasure chamber also contained a large number of chests. 
Ivlost of them were either gilded ot of wo^, painted in bright 
coloius. Some of them were of alabaster, painted in the sacred 
colours, white, green, red and blue, and carved with hiero> 
glyphics. One chest must be signalled out for spedai mention for 
its intaisia work of 45,000 separate pieces. Unfortunately, many 
of these chests had been broken open and rified, but a few were 
still intact. At least sixty pec cent of the contents of the chamber 
had been stolen or damaged, but the rest war in reasonably good 
condition. 

One of these chests contained a jewellery casket of filigree 
work filled with thirty-four objects, small sceptres, mirrors and 
writing materials, including two ivory palettes and some quills. 
Some of the chests had been used as containers for herbs or 
medicaments. There were no locks. The Egyptians used cords 
with seals instead. 

Among the chests and cupboards lay twenty-two models of 
ships and boats. Ail these vessels had their bows pointing west. 
Some were intended for the king’s use when he made hxi pil> 
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grimage to Abydos, otheis to ouke bim independent of ^‘celestial 
transpon*’ when he passed through the Fields of the Blessed 
Other boats were needed to convey him along the canals of the 
underworld on his journey to meet the sun. 

All these boats were most artistic and yet complete to the last 
detail. They were painted and gilded. Four ofthem were designed 
to accompany the sun on its journey thtough fbe firmament. As 
they were to be carried along by supernatural powers they were 
not provided wibb oars or sails. Many of them resembled Venetian 
gondolas. A light boat made of reeds was for the use of the god 
Homs on his aerial flights. Finally, mention must be made of four 
funerary ships, which were all fully rigged. 



Model boat (48 x 47 x d ins.) 

There was a fine model of a barn, divided into compartments 
filled with difierent cereals. Qose by was a hand mill. Grinding 
the com was a job for women in ancient Egypt but the king had 
to be his own miller in the kingdom of die dead. 

In one chest was a life-sire figure rather like a mummy. It had 
been stuffed with fertile Nile earth, sown with com and then 
watered so that the seeds sprouted. This peculiar object was called 
die “sprouting Osiris’^. The idea was that the kmg*$ body would 
live on just as Osiris lived on in the growing com, for OsMs 
and the dead are one. 

I have already referred to the finding of wine in tombs, but it 
must not be forgotten that beer was considered the drink of the 
gods. One chest in diis treasure chamber was full of materials for 
making beer. 
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In one comer was a cow’s head, the symbol of the tomb in the 
afterworld. The horns were of copper, the eyes of gold and there 
was a gold collar round its neck. 

In addition to the four chadots in the antechamber mentioned 
previously there were two hunting chariots in the treasure- 
chamber. The coachwoik was of gold, upholstered and very 
ornate. Chariots in daily use were open and light, in contrast to 
the ceremonial chariots, of which there was only one specimen. 
Unfordinately, thieves had broken off the gold ends of die shafts. 

The coDstruedoo of these chariots, particularly of the axles, 
hubs, spokes and shafts, and the way in which strips of wood had 
been bmt, revealed technical skill of the highest order and the 
same can he said of all the ornaments, lions’ heads, statuecres of 
gods, carvings and so forth scattered about the chamber. 



Small boat with a cabin 


The thieves had no donbt got away with a great deal of loot 
but there was much that was missed, and for that we must be 
grateful. 

The gT^fninatinn of ftnds io such a ’'warehouse” calls for the 
greatest patience on the pan of the archsologist who is not un¬ 
mindful of the warnings of the past but appreciates his paramount 
duty to posterity. Every piece stands for an idea. One of the 
most eminent savants has written: "It must be admitted that one 
of the fundamental elements of religious belief in Egypt was that 
every object, and even the representation of an object, had its 
own mystical signiffcaoce....” 

It will be remembered tiiat 145 separate objects were found on 
and in the mu mm y, Otiier personal belongk^s such as gold 
chains, pearl and jewelled bxo(^es, ear-rii^s which the king had 
worn in childhood, a sceptre and whip of ebony encrusted with 
gold, were found in one of the chests. 
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The ichicvements of the soyal goldsmiths aic certainly astound¬ 
ing. Their technique, inTemlon, artistic sense and skill in 
engraving, stamping, graining, tarsia and filigree work, and other 
operations, are most remarkable. Gold, electron, silver, and to a 
less extent bronze, were the principal metals used. Chalcedony, 
cornelian, turquoise, serpentine, amethyst, lapis lazuli, green 
felspar and transparent quartz were mainly employed for 
decorative purposes. There was also an exquisite olive green 
stone and gold of a deep orange hue, both unknown in these 
days- Ivory carving was widely practised. 

Among the greatest cuiiosldes was a fine ivory goblet, with 
sides over six In^es thick. 

It was &om such materials that the Egyptians fashioned objects 
associated with religious ceremonies, objects such as cheperu, the 
scarab, known to us as the dung-beetle. This as tht insect which 
feeds on horse manure, chewing it into little balls in which it lays 
its eggs. It was considered very sacred, and figures as such in 
Tutenkhamon’s seal. This beetle carefully pushes die ''maternal 
ball” into the hole previously prepared for it. The young beetles 
emerging ^om the eggs In this “gloomy cavern” were supposed 
to symbolize the sun starting on its daily round. 

As I have said before, the sceptre and whip were among die 
most important emblems of royalty. The scepete, symbol of 
Osiris, is a sort of shepherd’s crook and probably the original of 
the stafi borne by cardinals and bishops in modem times. The 
whip, or “fiag^um”, its inseparable companion, stood for 
royal power or aulhority. 

Ic is a remarkable het that not a single papyrus, nor any written 
record which could have furnished valuable information, was 
found in the tomb. There was a rectangular basket made from 
papyrus which looked as if it might contain documents, but it 
was empty. 

Osiris, lord of the dead, demanded that those who entered his 
realm should be ready to resume their occupations in life, plough¬ 
ing, sowing, watering, cultivating and slufting sand from east to 
west. Hence the agricultural and domestic implements found in 
€he tomb such as picks, spades, panniers, water-jars, sickles and 
rakes. The excavators found i,866 small bronze or copper models 
of these implements in a wooden chest. 
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Some of the £giifineg of sluwabti wood tepresenting the king 
as Osiiis, 413 of which were found in the tomb, showed him 
holding such unplements. 

Many of the statues of aJibastet, gmnlte; quart2 01 wood were 
highly artistic productions some were obviously des^ced to 
show that death could be a thing of joy. Othere, on the contrary, 
were very pdmicive. From the dedications by high officers of 
stare I will quote one or cwo: 



“Dedicated by the servant who hath rendered good service to 
his master, Neb-cheperu-Ra» by Mq, guardian of the treasure 
chamber.” 

“Dedicated by the king’s scribe, the officer Mb-echt, to his 
lord Osiris Neb-chepetu-Ra, the Just.” 

Such was the tenor of iosenptions by those whose obUgauons 
to their master did not end with his death. 

The contents of another chest, some iron tools, made the 
scholars cudgel their brains. They included a pair of wooden* 
handled chisels so small that only a modem watchmaker could 
use them. They may have been minute models of larger tools, but 
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no one knows. These iron implements, two daggets and the 
head-test previousif mendoned, were something quite difietent 
from the other hnds and may lead to a tevision of opinion about 
the use of iron in those days. 

There was iron ore in ^ypt in sufficient quantity, but the 
natives confined themselves to copper, bronze and gol<h although 
more metallurgical knowledge was required to work them. No 



Pout coffins fitting one into the other. In the small coffin were found 
the lock of hail and amulet 


one knows when the Egyptians first began to find out about iron 
Of use it Some think It was in use when the pyramids were built. 

In any event, iron was considered injure and therefore unfit 
to be d^osited in any form in a tomb. No iron implement or 
other object had been found prior to the discovery of Tuten- 
khamun's tomb. Carter records that all the museums in Europe 
and the Cairo Museum, with its five hundred exhibits of all kinds, 
cannot produce between them more than a dozen examples of 
ironwork, including the six he found himself. 

It is incredible that the Egyptians, ignorant of the uses of iron 
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and swel» should have produced such durable gaste r pleces from 
softer metals. 

It is impossible to descube all the £nds in the treasure-chamber, 
but a few others must be mendoned. 

One of the chests disclosed a small cofBn which might have 
been the model for the king’s. It was in human form, thirteen 
inches long, lacquered black and adorned with gold strips with 
inscdptions. The head and foot were swathed in hncn bands, the 



Id the ceotre a double coffin with the mummy of 
a stUl-boro infaBC wearing a gold mask. To right 
and left the Iid$ of the two coHiiis 


ends of which were fastened with seals. Everyone wondered 
what it contained. \^en it was opened it was found that there 
was an inner cofhn, gilded like a royal cofHn. Within it lay a 
diiid which, when opened, disclosed a mummy, presumably that 
of an in&nt. When this mummy was unwrapped it turned out to 
be a fourth coffin. A mummihed coffin was indeed a rarity. 

But it was the contents of this fourth coffin which provided the 
greatest surprise- We were expecting to find the mummy of some 
smaJi sacred animal, perhaps a tat, but what we saw was a gold 
amulet which the king had inherited from his deceased grand- 
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father, Amenophis HI, and a lock of the hair of his grandmother 
Teje, who was still living at the time of his death—a touching 
family memoiial, betraying a habit of mind ineacplicable to 
modem ways of thought. 

In another chest lay a black cofiin in human form about half 
a yard long with a gilded coffin inside it The latter contained a 
small mummy, the head and shoulders covered with a gold mask 
similar to the one protecting the king’s mummy. When the 



Second coffin coataining a still*boco infant. Oo the extreme 
left, its gold mask 


wrappings were removed, the body of a stillbom child of Queen 
Hnehesamun was seen. The ex pert s pronounced that it was a 
five months child. There was no sign of eyebrows or lashes- The 
head was covered with white, silky hair. The navel string was 
less than an inch in length. 

Another chest contained a sitnilat double coffin but somewhat 
larger than those previously described. In this was a mununy but 
without the gold mask. What appeared to be the missing mask 
lay in a comer, but it did not fit. Had its maker got his measure¬ 
ments wrong? This mummy was of another stillbom rhild of the 
queen, a seven months child, also female. 
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diildxcsi botA dead indicated cither acddencs or the exist- 
ence of some physical nulformation. Or may the esplanation be 
that some jealous rival staged “acddents'* in order to frighten 
riie queen to death? Another alternative is that these two infants 
were the children of children. It will be remembeted that little 
Tut was only twelve years old when he married Nofretete’s third 



Gilded woodeQ aimoite ($ fe. 6 ins.^ Alabaster box (34 x 22 X 22 ins.) 
enclosing another. The rwo gold containing eanopic jars for the 
statuettes of goddesses axe 31 inches royal viscera 

high 

daughter, who was only nine. These still-births may have been 
the result of such a union. In hot climates boys usually reach 
puberty by eleven and girls by ten. Qiild marriages were no rarity 
in Egypt They were necessitated by political considerations. 
They are still tecogniEed in India and the East, and in such cases 
the marriage is a formality until the parties grow up. Unfortu¬ 
nately this custom has been attended by great abuses. 
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Against the west wall of the treasure chamber stood a wood«i 
armoiie 6 feet 6 inches high and 4 feet 8 Indies in diameter. It 
had four goddesses, (Isis, Nepthys, Ncith and Selket) one on 
each side, protecting it with outstretched arms. These charming 
figurines were of pure gold. The comice was filled with a tow cJ 
sacted serpents’ heads crowned with discs representing the sun. 

Inside this armoire was another, very similar, which was 
opened and disclosed a small alabaster shrine on a gold base, a 
masterpiece which could challenge comparison with anything 
made to-day. At each comet there was the figure of a goddess in 
relief. The sloping Ud was secured with a gold cord. 



On the left, four canopic )ac8. On the right, four portrait heads used as 

stoppers 

Inside the shrine four charming portrait-busts of the king in 
white alabaster served as lids to four round stone jars (^‘canopic’' 
jars). In each of these j ars was a tube and in each tube a small gold 
casket containing some part of the king’s intanal organs. 

These organs were considered divine beings by the Egyptians, 
because daey q^uietly continued to perform their functions even 
during sleep. One papyrus gets quite lyrical about the stomach: 

“It has never worried us all our lives. We have drunk to excess 
every day and had as much fish and game as we liked. We have 
eaten to repletion yet nothing has ever disturbed our sleep.” 

The internal organs were classified on certain anatoaiical 
principles and distributed in four jars, each of which had its 
attendant priest occupied in prayer and meditation. The heart 
and brain were placed in one jar, dedicated to the goddess Imesti, 
the lungs in another, dedicated to the goddess Lepi, the liver in 
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the third* dedicated to the goddess Dur-mutef^ and the stomach 
and intestines In the fourth, dedicated to the goddess Kebe-snevef. 
In the corpse the heart vns replaced by the sacred scarab. 

This process of preserving and defeating the internal organs 
vras the occasion of a most impressive ceremony, marked by a 
secies of ritual dances conducted by the priestesses. The 
embalmers carried out their task of ensuiii^ the immortality of 
the remains under the aegis of their special divinity. The 



In the four canoplc jars 'were four miniature cofHns o£ 
pure gold containing the King’s intestines. Each coffin 
is inches mgh and weighs over lb. 


embalmed contents of the four jars were turned out into the four 
caskets* dedicated to four other goddesses. 

These small caskets are splendid miniature copies of the great 
king’s coffin. The youthful face and laudatory inscriptions are 
repeated. Other insciiptions on the inner surface refer to funerary 
cmial and death’s long night. 

As 1 have said bef^ the sarcophagus, coffins, shrines and 
caskets had all to be made duting the seventy days officially 
prescribed as the embalming period-—a requirement •which makes 
the feat all the more eEttaordinary. 

By way of conclusion, one can say that the world had never 
seen such a spectacle as that presented by the tomb of Tuten* 
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kh&mun. When vt think of th« gte&t hoard of unique treasures 
accumukted round a few shrivelled corpses In seven cofiini, it is 
not difficult to believe that there is no spot on earth so rich in 
evidence of an ancient civilization reaching so &f back In time. 
The world it reveals was the scene of glory and splendour, beauty 
and order—of bondage and horror also-dominated by a king 
who was only a tool in the hands of the priests. 

Such was the land of Egypt, a land brought up in reverence 
for the gods and worship of ancestors, and where a fatalistic 
obedience was the rule of life. Pharaoh, cracking his whip, was 
lord of all. Thebes was his capital, the cradle of his hopes for 
salvation in the tomb. It was here that men laid away their dead, 
secure as they thought against the prying eyes of posterity. How 
wrong they weiel Greedy ^lieves found them, and the modem 
humanistic ardueologist has followed in their tracks and turned 
the god-king into a spectacle for tourists. 

TutenkharnuA died suddenly at fhe age of nineteen and his 
tomb must have been a comparative makeshift because, unlike 
his ancestors, he was not granted a reasonable life-time in which 
to prepare it. Yet if astounding array of treasures was the 
result of hasty and makeshift arrangements, what must the tombs 
of the great pharaohs have been like, the tomb of Rameses the 
Great with its seven chambers, for instance, or that of QeopaCra? 
What was stored in the tombs with twelve and more chambers, or 
the tomb of Phiops with its thirty-one chambers or that of Seti 1, 
the builder of the temple at Abydos, a tomb more than a hundred 
yards in length, dug in the solid rock? Here stone steps and 
corridors lead to a large chamber from which other steps and 
passages descend to a great hall, its roof supported by six immense 
columns, in which the superb alabaster sarcophagus rested. 
Frescoes and inscriptions quite as fine as those at Abydos adorned 
its walls. What a sight this tomb must have been in the days of 
its glory, j udging by the modest tomb of Tutenkhamun, with only 
four rooms & mere ; ,$oo treasures) 

Even primitive cave-dwellers put contemporary weapons and 
utensils in theit graves and many of their descendants followed 
their examples. The ^yptians observed this custom for 4,700 
years, every family enriching the dry earth with such gifts as its 
means and station in life permitted. In that period about one 
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bundled and (ticj million people veto bulled, so that it is haidly 
sutpnsing that Egypt is the d^est of all cemeteries and a positive 
paradise to the atchseologist It is a case of “dig and you will 
findl” 

Of the 320 pharaohs, die tombs of between sixty and seventy 
have been found. Where axe the thousands of tombs of queens, 
ponces and princesses, vizirs, court oSdals, nobles and priests? 
Will they ever be found? Modem man may smile at the ancient 
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Egyptians and theii devotion to graves and gods, but it is doubtful 
whether he is justihed in doing so. 

Be that as it may, the work of excavatioa goes on. In 1959 
Professor Montet, referred to previously, discovered a site with 
several royal tombs dadng from the XXth and XXIst Dynasty. 
Professor Sanxi Gabn has foimd more Ibis cemeteries. ^1941 
Dr. Ahmed Badawi and Di. Bl-Amir discovered near Memphis 
the intact comb of Prince Sheshang of the Illid Dynasty with a 
number of funerary gifCS- 

But nothing has been found comparable to Tutenkhamun’s 
tomb, which has conmbuted so much to lustoiical knowledge and 
yet leaves so many problems unsolved. Though the ordinary 
reader may be astounded at the high level of dvilizatioa which it 
reveals, the expert knows that in the arts Egyp t was already on the 
road to decadence. 

It might be added that all the objects found in the tomb were 
handed over to the Cairo museum. The private collector and the 
black-marketeer went empty away. The sarcophagus and mummy, 
however, were left ut situ as a concession to respect for the dead. 

Carter never produced a scienriilc work about his discovery, 
though one was planned. Professor Breasted, the great expert in 
Egyptian history, was to contribute the historical section. Carter 
and Mace a popular and inadequate account in the three'volume 
Tutmkhamun, an ^^pitan 

The clearing of the tomb was complete In 1952. All Carter's 
notes, sketches and photographs ate in England. A full descrip¬ 
tion would fill ten volumes of five hundred pages each. Would 
anyone less than UNO be prepared to publish it? 

Howard Carter was bom in 1S73 at Swaftham in Norfolk. In 
he paid ids first visit to Egypt to assise Professor Newberry in 
svitveying the tombs at Beni Hassan. Thereafter he devoted his 
life to Egypt and archauilogy. The achievements of ihis idealist 
are unique. He died on the gnH March, 1939. The world owes 
hi rn , and Lord Carnarvon also, a great debt of gratitude. 
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THROUGH CLERICALISM TO DOWNFALL 

O N the leit cheek of Tvitenkhamun 4 cre aie iht mirks of a 
wound which may have been the cause of his death and was 
perhaps inflicted by some fiinatical devotee of Atoo who regarded 
the king as a ttaitor. It is possible that the priests of Amun 
regarded the crime as a blow aiined at their own order, and for 
that reason gave the “darling of Thebes" a particuJady sumptuous 
burial. 

Ihe position as regards the succession was not dear. Enches- 
amun had borne two children, both daughters, and a bitter 
struggle began. On oite side was Bekanchos. representing the 
insatiable ambitions of the priestly caste. The royal patty had the 
Queen Mother, Noixetete, as its champion, and she was carrying 
on as regent Each side had to win or lose within seventy days— 
the embalming period. 

The wonders of modem archnology have brought to light 
interesting evidence of the unfolding of that politicaJ drama. It 
will be remembered tiiat in 1887 some cun^orm inscriptions 
were discovered at Amama, Some came &om the land of the 
Hlttites. For a long time no one could make sense of these 
inscriptions because the incident to which they referred was 
unknown. 

Id 1936 two insctiptions were found at Bogaakol (in modem 
Turkey and the site of the ancient Hittite capital) which cleared 
up the mystery. It appears that Enchesamun sent the following 
message to Shubbuliama, King of die Hittices: 

‘'I have no husband. Thy sons are grown to men. Send me 
one that he may be my husband. Otherwise 1 fear that I must 
take some underling to be my spouse... 1 send you gold and 

gifii.” 

An Amarna inscription tells us that die Hittite king was 
surprised. The prospect of a marriage with the rich Egyptian 
queen was attractive, but there were drawbacks which made him 
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cautioos and he answered with ac inquiry as to whedier she had 
approached any other court for a possible husband. 

Such prudence annoyed the widow who iastructed her 
ambassador, rhani, to hand the king a further cooxmunica* 
tion: 

“What is ^e meaning of thy bint that I may be deceiving thee? 
My husband is dead and I have no son. Send me one of thy sons. 
He shall be my husband and King of Egypt. I have not made 
this request anywhere else.** 

The relations berwcen the two countries were excellent at the 
time and in any event ^ete was nothing unusual about intec- 
marriages between the two royal houses. Indeed it was not 
unknown fox princesses of one house to be sent to the of 

the other. So the Hitdte king withdrew his objections and sent 
one of his sons with a train of courtiers to ^ypt. But none of 
them ever arrived there. It is possible fbat the caravan got into 
difficuicies, or it may have been captured by someone interested 
in frustrating the scheme. Years later, the Hittite king avenged 
his lost son by indicting a shattering defeat on Egypt. 

Meanwhile in Thebes the drama approached its climax. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. Nofretete’s father, the sixty-nine year old 
High Priest Eje, married the sevcnteen-year-old widow who was 
his granddaughter. He thereby quali£ed for the throne and 
became pharaoh. A wall-painting in Tutenkhamun’s tomb con¬ 
firms bis accession. He owed his elevation partly to the support 
of the regent, General Horemheb. 

But this was not the end of the political turmoil. Eje, who bad 
first been a priest of Amun, then a priest of Aton and fevourite 
of Akhenaton and ended up by returning to his former frith and 
becoming pharaoh, was no favourite with the Amun priesthood. 
He was an old tri^n n the time of his accession and his reign was 
short. It is doubtful whether he died a natural death, as he had 
many open enemies. 

Bek^chos thought his hour had struck and the second act of 
the drama opened. Nofietete was still a pretty and elegant woman 
who had lose nothing of her charm. He had loved her in youth 
and been rudely rejected, but now renewed hU suit. Sure of his 
triumph, the haughty priest In his blue and white skirt, resplen¬ 
dent with gold chains hLuging round his neck, a panther skin slung 
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over his shoulder and his sword at his side, planted himself 
squarely before the highly intelligeat queen and said: Amun the 
Mighty, Amun the just, has led me to thee, O Queen. Wilt thou 
make amends for thy ptide and guilt and be my wife. I love thee 
now as I have ever loved thee.** Nofietete started back in alarm 
when she saw the light of cdumph in the eyes of the man whom 
she so thoroughly despised. Was she to entrust her &te to this 
bold, haughty, s^-seeking creature and share her throne with 
him? Her answer was immediate: “No, Bckanchos, I will not. 
Get out of my sight 1 ” In her tetror she called out for General 
Hazemheb, hec fdend childhood and confidential adviser. 
He was at her side in a flash, as if he had been expecting this 
moment all his life. He drew his sword and plunged it into the 
breast of the hated priest just as the hncx was ab^t to kill the 
queen. The news of the death of Bekanchos ran through the city 
like vdldfite and excitement reached fever heat whert Nofret e t e 
placed the general on the throne beside her. Two friends from 
childhood had become King and Queen of Hgypt. 

The XVmtb Dynasty ended with Eje. It had brought the 
country to the summit of its power and created an empire such as 
the world was not to see again before the birth of Christ. 

Haiecnhcb was die first king of the XiXth Dynasty. He recon¬ 
stituted the army and employed it in a number of minor cam¬ 
paigns. In Akhenaton’s tiiue the country had Men into a sort of 
torpor. In the absence of control from above the dvil service bad 
bett conspicuous for oppression and corruption and the masses 
had much to put up xdth. Haxemlieb introduced drastic changes. 
Any ofiidal found guilty of accepting bribes wu hanged, or had 
his nose cut off and was banished to Laru, a desolate frontier 
fortress in the depths of the desert. 

Not less drastic were Haremheb’s legal reforms. To secure die 
incorruptibility of the judges he foeed them from taxes and 
increased their salaries to deprive them of any excuse for enrich¬ 
ing themselves unlawfully. A vkir published the new decrees 
by having them engraved on s stone i6 feet high and lo 
wide which was set up beftjre one of the pylons of the temple of 
Karoak. It bore a long inscription beginning with: “His Majesty 
has issued these decrees because he has consecrated himsglf to the 
welfare of his people... and ending: “Obey these commands, 
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which were first conceived when the Pharaoh teaJ«cd the 
oppression of his people/’ 

Although Hatemheb was a faithful servant of Amun he proved 
unable to secure jatemal tranquillity and the political atmosphere 
remained stormy. It was clear that an avenger would appear 
sooner or later. There was an officer named Raineses, member o£ 
a princely Cunily in the bodyguard which Harcmheb had once 
commanded. He was a man of strong and determined character, 
a fanatical adherent of Amun and had been a devoted friend of 
Bekanchos and involved in his plots. 



light infimtty 


When Rameses was promoted to prefect of the bodyguard he 
made himself the mouthpiece of the army. He promised the men 
their arrears of pay and the officers improved prospects of 
promotion. Bveryone trusted him. His activities culminated in a 
bloody palace revolution and Bgypt soon found herself with 
another pharaoh. It need hardly be said that his namt was 
Rameses. 

The new ruler was a thotoughgoing imperialist, backed by a 
large and powerful army whose prestige attr a cted legionaries 
Nubia, Afdca and elsewhere. The lack of modem equip- 
ment was remedied and soon there were various categories of 
troops, including ctperts in throwing combustibles like pitch, 
phosphorus and sulphur, in addition to the usual contingents of 
archers, slingers and mounted spearmen. Not were armoured 
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ciiaiiots forgotten. Even the fleet was modemhed and a new 
canal was dug between the Nile and the Red Sea, 

Nothing was left undone to efface the memory of the weakness 
and sloth which had characterized the reign of Akhenaton. Dis< 
armament is pacifism! The god Amun demands strength and 
power and bestows his favoius solely on the brave who are 
prepared to die for their country. As for the nation, it resumed 
its cask of paying taxes—at twice and even thrice the previous 
rate. But it must be admitted that the temples and pciests feted no 
better. Indeed it was their duty to set an example. Amun did not 
discriminate in the distribution of lus blessings. 

The reign of Rameses I was short. His son Seci I cartied on 
his work and his army was the first to win glory in Babylon, but 
he also did not ce^ long. When he felt that his health was 
giving way he set his son, Rameses 11, on the throne. 

At the outset there was no reason to think that the new reign 
would see ^ypt restored to her po&hion as a world power 
though Kameses H was tireless in building Amun temples 
(including the largest of all at Thebes) and fortresses and 
strengthening the frontier defences. But after some time he led 
another expedition against Babylon. Returning in triumph, he 
attacked and pillaged vadoas other countries. In Palestine there 
is a stele recording that Egyptian irmies often passed through the 
plain of Yexmeel which is the ancient highway between ^ypt 
and Mesopotamia. This invasion route leaves Mount Carmel on 
the west and passes through Armageddon (Hebrew Har Mepddon 
and Greek Mt^ddo). 

Aimageddon is the scene of Tuthmosis Ill’s victory in 1479 
B.c,, die battle celebrated in the song of Deborah (Judges V), the 
meeting between King Joshua of Judah and Phmoh Necho II 
{z Kings, XXIXI), Gideon’s ^ht with the Midianites, Saul’s 
struggle with the Philistines and, much later, the exploits of the 
Crusaders and Napoleon I (179$). But it derives its greatest 
importance ftom ^e operations of Rameses II which are com- 
znemoraced in many inscriptions. 

In the fifth year of his reign he traversed this plain during an 
expedition to Sytia which was occupied by the Ihttites. 

Mutaila, King of the Hittltes, had turned Syria into a fortiess. 
Egypt’s enemies bad placed their axmies at his disposal and there 
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was a coccenttatioc of troops &om Nahadna, Arward, Ouxhc- 
mlsh, Kadesh, Aleppo and Asia Minor. Mercenaries itoai 
Cilida and Dardanum, and even pirates from Lykia, were 
incorporated in the vast host, Rameses IT bad not been i^. He 
formed four army cotps» each named after a god, Amun, Ra, 
Ptah and Sutech. He commanded the Amun corps in person. 

The Egyptians invaded Syria at the end of April, 1288. The 
Amun corps was in the van. A month later Rameses ascended the 
Orontes and prepared a fottided camp. From a bit of rising 
ground he could see the town of Kadesh, but his spies reported 
daily that nothing could be seen of the enemy, who must have 
withdrawn. One day two Bedouins appeared before Rameses and 
told him that they were deserters from the Hittite army which was 
in retreat, Rameses believed what they told him, broke up his 
camp, crossed the Orontes and advanced on Kadesh. The other 
three corps were fat behind. 

When King Mutalla saw that his ruse through the two Bedouins 
had succeeded he called up his forces, which had been carefully 
concealed, and endeavoured to outrank and surround the 
Egyptian vanguard, Rameses realized the danger. At one dme 
he found himself tinged roiznd by enemy chariots. He charged 
straight into them, crying: “No one is with me, neither officer, 
nor charioteer, not foot soldier I” In this moment of petU he 
offcied up a prayer; 

“Heat me, Amun my father. a father forget his son? 
Have I ever done anything without thee? I have done thy bidding 
at aB times and in all places. Am I not the lord of Thebes ? What 
are these puny Asiatics, these miserable heathen to thee? I have 
raised many monuments to thee and dlled thy temples with 
captives. Countless oren have I sacrificed to thee and sent my 
ships to bring thee the treasures of strange lands, I call upon thee, 
Amun my father! I am beset by foes who Imow thee not; aU 
the nations of the earth ace leagu^ together against me and I am 
quite alone! My soldiers have deserted me and my charioteers 
know nothing of my plight. I have called on them but diey have 
not heard me. Now I call on Amun who is mightier than trdJUons 
of foot soldiers and charioteers I Though my voice comes to 
thee foom the ends of the earth Heemonus shall hear it.*' 

Then the king seemed to hear the voice of Amun calling: 
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'Tight ool 1 aoi with thee, thy father the btinger of victory I” 
The wotds inspired Rameses with superhuman courage. The 
tide of battle turned. He addressed Amun afresh: 

**I recovered ary spirit and my heart swells with joy as I do ail 
1 have willed to do. I am as the war god Month. I shoot to my 
right aod fight on my left. I am as the god Baal when he rages. I 


Battle scene. Kameses, bow and arrow in hand, plunges into the enemy 
tanks in his chariot. The fiery horses trample them down. Two 
Tultuce-goddessea fly over the king’s head to protect him. Horse 
breeding had become a art and long training produced thorough' 
bceds perfectly adapted to military purposes. The clumsy waggon had 
developed into the light and handy war cbadot Among the Hltctces 
and Assyrians a chariot team comprised the driver with an archer on 

each side of him 

have two thousand chariots around me but they fly in pieces under 
the hoofs of my horses. None of my foes can stand up to me. 
Their knees turn to water and their hearts &il them. They are 
too weak to shoot or hurl their spears. I tumble them into the 
water like crocodiles. They fall over each other and I slay them 
to foy heart’s desire.” 

The terrified Hltrites cry out In despair: 

*‘This is no man but the mighty god, Sutech. Baal is lo his 
limbs. Such valour is not of this world. Let us £ee and save our 
lives.” 
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Meanwhile ^e Egyptiaa cohorts had come up and the battle 
raged a£resh. At length the foe humbled himself kissed the 
ground at lUmeses's feet. 

King Mutalia sent a letter begging for mercy: 

“is it well that thou shouldst slay thy servants? Yesterday thou 
hast slain a hundred thousand and to>day thou art minded to leave 
us without heirs. Shew us pity. Mercy is the better way. Let us 
breathe.*'* 

The battle of Kadesh was an undoubted victory for Egypt, but 
its results were not permanent. After a few years war broke out 
again. At length a treaty of peace was concluded between all the 
combatants. Two copies of this document have come down to us. 
The Egyptian copy is in the temple at Kamak and the other in 
cuneiform in the Hittitc archives at Bogazkoi*. The Hittite version 
is in fourteen paragraphs and incomplete. The Egyptian version 
runs to forty. The original treaty was once inscrilMd on a silver 
plaque whi<^ has been lost. 

Of course the priests of Amun were pleased. There is a tradition 
that lUmeses presented them with 107,000 slaves and vast areas 
of land to support them. The priestly caste owned more than 
Bve hundred thousand cattle and a hundred and shcty-nine towns 
paid taxes to the temples. 

Every war was concluded by a peace treaty involving the 
payment of tribute—a practice inevitably containing the seeds 
of another war. The Hittites paid tribute for ten years and then 
events took a new turn, as appears Aom an mscupiion in the 
temple at Abu-Simbel, which has only quite recently been trans¬ 
lated r “After the victory of Rameses over the Hittites the latter 
lived in great misery until the Hittite king sent lUmeses a 
daughter . . . Rameses found her as fair as a goddess.** 

The relations between the two countries was now put on a 
reasonable basis. Raineses married the Hittite girl, probably 
as a harem wife in the £rst place, though she soon became 
the chief wife. A stele in the temple at Abu-Simbcl shows the 
arrival of the Hittite princess and there is a relief of Rameses 
with his wife, now bearing the honoured name of h^t- 
nefrurc. 

The resulting friendship between the two nations gave them 

* The pciesu coomieoionted the Tictory it Kidesb both ui Kone tnd io rene. 
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si:ny'Ught years o£ peace. So long a period is a railty in history. 

Rameses XI is immortalized in the temple at Ka0iak ^here he 
can be seen standing at the altar bolding a censer. Other reliefs and 
inscriptions record the scale of his oifetings and how many hands, 
hacked from his captives, he laid as tribute on the altar. Such 
gruesome illustrations of religious blood-lust are plenbfuL Blood 
and vengeance have ever been the choicest sacrifice, and the king’s 
prayer at Kadesh has a familia r sing even in these days. Zts 
spiric was to live on through the centuries. Men pray for God’s 
blessing even in modem wars. 

Xo eliminate the danger of disputed successions Rameses 11 
set our to create a royal line of pure pharaonic blood. He married 
two hundred picked women his harem and had ninety-eight 
sons and sixty daughters by them- When die daughters grew up 
he married them and had grandchildren by them. Inbreeding and 
incest were no evil in the eyes of the Egyptians. Besides, the 
pharaoh was a god and above the law. Anything he did was eight. 
Poets grew lyrical over his achievements. There is no doubt that 
the events of his tcign were dramatic. They are well represented 
in the inscriptions. He had reigned sIxty-Bve years and waged 
twenty wars when he died at the age of ninety-six, As “Rameses 
the Great” he joined the god Osiris. The priests gave him a 
superb tomb and the “Ramesseum”, a magnificent temple which 
is still one of the world’s great sights. 

His son Menephtes (Merenptah) followed in his father’s foot¬ 
steps. One of the outstanding events of his reign was the exodus 
of the Jews from Sgypr. We come across the word “Israel” for 
the first time. The Jews referred to had probably settled in Egypt 
and subsequendy been compelled to serve on the frontier. Some 
historians say that the word is derived from three deities, h from 
Isis, ra from the god R6 or Ra, and #/ foom the seroitlc god Ei. 
But the conjecture lacks proof. 

There were Hebrew prophets who dreamed that a god of 
justice would come some day and longed for the Messiah who 
would lead them into a golden paradise where truth and righteous¬ 
ness should prevail. 

"And the Lord said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of 
their taskmasters, for 1 Imow their sorrows. And 1 am come to 




Relief from Nimrod dating 
from 1884 b.c, A priest of 
Babylon with a bird’s hea<l. 
The figure typifies the cruel 
nature of the gods 


Relief of bulls on the Ishtar Gate in Babylon. This structure once had 

six huge towers 






jCTvsaJem waj destroyed in a.d. 70 . The Golden Gate in th^ wall round 
the temple was spared 
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deliver them out o£ the hand of the Egyptians . - (Exodus ii. 
7.8). 

Merenptah was followed by Rameses III who saw nothing 
wrong with the old ways. He too lavished gifts on the temples 
which received 86,48(5 of the 115,4^3 slaves he presented to 
various organizations and persons. He gave the priesrs 70,008 
pounds weight of gold and i8j,ooo sacks of corn every year. The 
same papyrus from which these figures are taken records further 
gifts to the god Amun and his priests: 24,000 acres of land, 83 
ships, 46 shipyards and 420,000 head of cattle. Of course all this 
munificence was at the expense of the slaves. Amun’s priests were 
insatiable, and the practice then inaugurated formed a model for 
all other religions. 

The king conducted two victorious campaigns in Libya. 
“There were mountains of blood-drenched corpses. ” After the 
first battle the slain numbered 12,530. The inscription continues: 

‘'Those whom the sword spared I made captive and drove 
before my horses hke birds taken in a snare. Their wives and 
children were numbered In thousands and their cattle in tens of 
thousands. ” 

A papyrus in the British Museum devotes its entire length 
to this king’s munificence to the gods. This sO'Called “Harris” 
papyrus is perhaps the most extensive source of information 
which the East has yielded. It has much to say about the 
display and extravagance of the priests and the rich. The 
splendour of the temple rirual on the one hand and the misery of 
the masses on the other beggars description. 240 ib. of gold and 
500 of siiver were used in making a pair of scales for weighing the 
treasures brought to the temple of Amun. But though the papyrua 
gives us an unforgettable picture of the splendours of that temple 
we can detect that losses in war and the feuds of the priests, 
nobility and statesmen were leading Egypt down the path to 
ruin. The king was only a puppet. 

In a temple at Medinet Habu there arc some paintings dating 
from the time of Rameses III which show a troop of warriors, 
with women and children, of the sea-going northern countries 
being attacked by Egyptian mercenaries. In a representation of a 
battle at sea a wounded northern soldier is seen falling overboard. 
Another picnite is of a northern ship sinking and there is also a 
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ship of s oorthem type familiar to u$ from clifT paiatings of the 
Broi^ Age. la a battle scene between ^yptians and northmen 
the iatta can be idcnti^ed by the northern-type helmet which they 
wear. 

Mention must also be made of the northern-type swords which 
have ^queotly been found in Bgypt and the Near East, not must 
we omit certain reliefs with scenes of captured northmen being 
inteccogated and branded on the forehead. 

It is known that some of these captives settled in the country 
and increased and multiplied and that their descendants som^ 
times rose to high positions in the nation. 

The German ezplotet, Pastor Jurgen Spanuth, deals with this 
subject in his book Dot Bxtr&tstlU Atlantis and similac 

views had been expressed by Professoi Breasted twenty-five years 
earlier. Having regard to the trading tebtions between Egypt and 
northern countries it is highly likely that there was a certain 
amount of inrermarcage. The story of a blond German woman 
becoming queen of Egypt »iaay well be true, espedaily as the 
Pharaohs often married foreign women. 

A papyrus in Turin relates that in the thirty-fifth year of his 
reign Rameses III nearly fell a victim to a conspiracy in his harem. 
One of his principal wives tried to place her son Pentore on the 
throne. Fortunately the god Amun “did not ftvout these evil 
doings”. This king was In feet succeeded by another pzixKc who 
dealt with the conspitators. As it was desirable to keep the people 
in ignorance of the affeir, they were not brought before a judidal 
tribunal but tried by court officials who condemned Prince 
Pentore, his mother and several palace guards and eunuchs to 
death by suicide. The ears and noses of a vizir and some other 
conspirators were cut off. 

\^Tien Rameses III died he had reigned thirty-seven years and 
forty days. 

The papyrus ptesenfs a gloomy picture, showing as it does that 
de^ite all its apparent splendour the monarchy was shaken by 
domestic tragedy, ^ypt was growii^ weaker and poorer and 
the last seven kings of the house of Raineses were unable to avert 
disaster. By the reign of Rameses IX public order was so under¬ 
mined that in the Valley of the Kings all the tombs of the 
XVlIIth to XXth dynasties had been broken into and robbed. 
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After Rameses XU the High Priest Herihor ascended riie 
throne and the “new Empue” came to an end. But the great 
achievements of the past still continued to inspire the nation and 
though it seemed that collapse tpas inevitable the struggle con¬ 
tinued. 

In 950 B.c. King Sheshonk (Sisak in riie Bible, I! 
Chronicles, sii) invaded Palestine again, conquered King 
Rehoboaxn, Solomon’s successor and looted Jerusalem. But he 
bad to abandon the country and E g ypt suffered a severe defeat 
and became a province of Assyria. 

On the site of ancient Tanis in the delta of the Nile the Stras- 
bufg professor Pierre Montet in 1958 discovered die tomb of 
King Sheahonk, who in 926 B.c. looted the temple at Jerusalem 
and brought away various treasures, including the golden shields 
which Solomon had presented. This event is mentioned in the 
Old Testament (I Kir^s, xiv). German archieologists had pr^ 
viously discovered the casket containing the King’s intestines and 
presented it to the Berlin Museum. Montet found the mummy. 
A portrait mask of gold was taid over the fece. The interior of the 
coffin was of gold and leather. Various articles of jewellery were 
scattered about the doot and close by were two human skeletons, 
a fact the si gnifican ce of which has not been explained. 

The sarcophagus of General Unjeben-au-jedet was also found. 
Its funerary furniture was remarkable, especially a goblet of beaten 
gold, three sacrificial bowls, a number of statuettes and a golden 
death-mask. 

Psamineticus (a king of Libyan origin) founded the XXVIth 
Dynasty and restored the independence of Egypt riaough be had 
to abandon Nubia. 

But Egypt became progressively weaker and got the worse of 
several bloody encounters with the Persians. Psammeticus I was 
followed by Psammeticus TI, Apties and Amasis (Ahmose). The 
last named surrendered Naukratis in the Delta to the Greeks and 
toade an alliance with Polycrates of Samos. Psammeticus III was 
defeated by ffie Persian king Cambyses at Selusium and !^ypt 
became a Persian province. 

Herodotus has a story that Cambyses began by treating the 
defeated pharaoh in the most Insulting and humiliating manner and 
having his children murdemd, but subsequently regretted his 
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ACQOfl ind iiist&lled him iS goveznot. The latter had a gteat 
oppoffluaity of restoring the fortunes of his people but was 
foolish enough to incite them to rebellion. Cambyses made him 
drink cow's blood until he died. 

Herodotus also says that when Cambyses reached Sais in the 
Delta he bad the body of Amasis brought before him and com¬ 
manded his men to beat it with sticks, run spears through it and 
tear out the hair. The embalmed mummy survived such t«at- 
ment, however, so Cambyses had it burned. But Amasis had the 
last laugh. He had learned from an oncle that evil things would 
befall him after his death so he arranged to avert such a disaster by 
ordering that a coE^triot of the same age and size should be 
buried in his tomb. The mummy on which Cambyses vented Iris 
rage was not the king's! 

Cambyses then led his vast army into Ethiopia. When he 
reached Thebes he sent 6fty thousand men against die Ammonites 
with the object of reducing them to slavery and burning the 
oracle of Teus. This force soon tan out of supplies. Even the 
draught animals were slaughtered for food, ‘^en that source 
of sustenance was exhausted the famished soldiery killed and ate 
one in every ten of their own number. When this shocking news 
came to the ears of Camhyses he btoke 0^ this ill-prepared 
campaign. 

Het^otus goes on to say that Cambyses was always uncon¬ 
trollable and hklf mad. Ox^ day he cried to stab an Apls-buh in 
the belly but only wounded it in the leg. Scone priests who were 
watching began to laugh. He had fhem flogged. He also had his 
btoflier Smetdis mutd^ed in the city of Susa. 

He indulged his taste for crime in other ways. A Persian tn^ht 
not marry his sister. As Cambyses coveted his elder sister be 
consulted the judges and married her. Soon afterwards he had her 
murdered and married her younger sister, with whom he soon 
quarrelled. The that she was pregnant did not prevent him 
from murdering her too. 

Cambyses was also an inveterate drunkard. He shot his son in 
his cups and called out: “God cannot shoot so straight as L" 
He bad twelve Persians buried alive upside down. Amot^ his 
other feats were killing his servants and destroying Images of the 
gods. 
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A^&c saying tiiat this king knew nothing of reason and mercy 
until his own fate was sealed Herodotus relates his end thus: 
“When the sore in his bones began to bum, his leg totted and 
death caxccd off the tyrant, leaving no heir to bear his name.’' 

A number of Persian Kings, including Dadus, Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes ruled over Egypt ^er the deaSi of this blood-thirsty 
despot. At length a new star, AJerandcr the Great, appeared in 
the firmament and the country enjoyed a sort of renaissance, even 
though the great days had gone for ever. 

In 15 j7 Signora Medea Norsi, a professor from Florence, was 
examining sonae potsherds and noticed inscriptions recording 
chat Egyptian schoolboys were learning Greek. This muse have 
been some time before the final collapse of Egyptian civilizatioa, 
but when the country was dominated by Greek thought and 
ideas. 

Eventually Cssar made Egypt a Roman piovince we reach 
the tdgn of Queen Geopatra, who was the favourite daughter of 
her father, Ptolemy XI. She was married to her brother but 
subsequently got rid of him. She ascended the throne at the age 
of seventeen and is universally reputed to have been a shrewd 
and active rulei, in every way worthy of her Ptolemaic ancestors. 
From eatly youth she was involved in a continuous struggle for 
life and ihione and emerged victoriously, except for the crucial 
contest with Rome. She has been reptesented as a woman of 
loose morals, and even a royal prostitute, but the charge is quite 
unfiui. Of course she could love as she could hate ai^ there is 
no doubt that she played her hand in the game of politics with 
uncommon skill, assisted by the het that she was one of the most 
beautiful and desirable women of antiquity. Csssar was passion¬ 
ately devoted to her. He found her in Alexandria, was drawn into 
the vortex of the troubles of the time and won her at considerable 
risk to his own life, Cleopatra, masterful herself by nature, yielded 
to a stronger character and followed him to Rome. The decision 
must have been a hard one as she was bound to miss the culture 
and luxury in which she been brought up in !^ypt. She bore 
Oesar a son, who was given the name of Gesarion and sub¬ 
sequently shared his mother’s throne as Ptolemy XIV. 

Cssat represented an empire of which Rome was the capital 
city, The question arose as to whether it should continue to be so 
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and many historians say that Cleopatra tried to persuade him to 
make Alexandria the capital. (It be remembered that the 
capital waa subsequently ttansferted to Constantinople.) Cssar’s 
rehisal may have been a contributory cause of his murder. 

After his death the struggle for Qeopatra and the throne of 
Egypt was resumed. At the Battle of Philippi his mutdeters were 
dented by the second triumvirate, consisting of Mark Antony, 
Octavius and Lepidm. This event marked another ritteful turn 
in Oeopatra’s career. She played a dangerous game and employed 
all her charm and beauty to ensnare Antony. In 41 b.c. she sriled 
to meet him at Tarsus on a supetb Egyptian galley, a vision of 
wine-red sails and golden prow. Oeopatra hers^was Aphrodite, 
goddess of love and beauty, rising &om the sea. 

Antony resided in Alexandria &om 41 to 31 b.c. He adopted 
Gcsar's policy of establishu^ a great eastern empire forming a 
connecting link between Arabia, India and China. The result was 
a with Octavius which led to the battle of Actium and his 
complete overthrow by bis rival, 

Qeopatra slipped away fcom Antony’s camp, returned to 
Alexandria and summoned all het energies foe a new conquest. 
Mistress of die art of turning foe into friend, she procured a 
meeting with Octavius at vHch she was accompanied only by 
two h^dmaidens and a eunuch. She had previously taken the 
ptecantion of trying out a deadly poison on some slaves so that 
she would have a way out if the interview proved a trap, Un¬ 
fortunately, Octavius was a cold and calculating politician and 
Qeopatta soon realized that he was proof against her blandish¬ 
ments. A young Roman ofHcer who fell ma^y in love with her 
betrayed Octavins’s intentions, which were to carry her away to 
Rome, exhibit her as a captive in a triumph and presumably then 
have het executed. That was not Qeopatxa's idea of death. She 
took a bath and arranged a sumptuous banquet. A peasant 
brought in a basket of figs. She sent the Roman guards out on 
some pretext and when they terumed they found her laid out 
dead in all her finery and jewellery on the state bed. She had been 
poisoned- 

The Romans knew heroism when they saw it and admixed her 
action, and modem historians have come round to the view that 
the intererts of her country came first witii het, that she grieved 
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fot iC2 d^cay and degtadatioii and passionately resented the 
humiliating presence of the Roman garrison. It Is not known 
whether the Egyptians gave the spiendoui-lovii^ queen a burial 
worthy of her. If they did, her tomb has not yet been found. 

In the latest period of Egyptian history religious beliefs i]nde> 
went a marked transformation. When (^ek genius took up the 
torch of civilization humanity had become either crazy or more 
progressive, according to the point of view, and the new era was 
concerned with the pleasures and purpose of life and not ui' 
teiested in the hereafter. 



A number of inscriptioas testify to a surprising change in the 
philosophical outlook. Here is the swan song of an intelligent 
Egyptian woman, the thirty-yeat-old Taimhotep, who died in 
4a 8.C. She was the wife of a high priest. Her brother, who was 
also a pdest and scholar, carried out his sister's wishes by having 
her tomb inscribed thus: 

“Hear, oh my brother, ray husband and friend I Let nothing 
restrain diee from feasting and carousing and bewitdui^ the 
senses. Follow the wishes of thy heart, let no shadow of sorrow 
darken thy days so long ai d:iou shalt sojourn on this earth. For 
the west [i.e. die abode of the dead] is a world of sleep and daik> 
ness, a gloomy haunt of the dead who sleep as they slept in life 
and wake not to look upon their brethren or to greet father or 
mother or know love and longing for wife and child. 1 durst 
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though water is near, nor mij I know where I am since I entered 
this shadowy land of fbe dead.” 

This doleful insciiptioa is the composition of a priest but the 
old spirit is conspicuous by its absence. The Uitmtw is the despair 
of a broken heart aching for earthly joys and yearning to forget 
even for a moment the darkness of eternal night. 

The btest ^yptians certainly tried to forget eternity and 
glorify life. They iougbt that the function of wine was to banish 
(are and undoubtedly cultivated the vine on a greater scale than 
before. There are several wali*paintings showing the planting 



and harvesring of vines, the process of manu^ctute and even riie 
drinking of wine. Here are a few hieroglyphic lines from the 
Anastasius papyrus praising wine as ‘'captive sunshine” which 
fill a man with joy and relieves the drudgery of daily life. 

Beer was considered to have the same properties. There was 
mention of “Code” beet which was imported from some distant 
land. The papyrus menrions festive occasions; “drinking patties 
are organized and the beer jars opened. ...” Excessive drinking 
had unpleasant reactions, illustrated in wall paintings of drunken 
women being so rick that not even the scent of the lotus, the 
flower of joy, can revive them. A maid is shown offering a bowl 
to her mistress. 

Herodotus wrote { 11 :78) r “When rich Egyptians dine together 
a corpse is shown in its coffin. It is a wooden corpse, two ells in 
length and nobly carved and painted. The host says to the 
guests: ‘Look upon this corpse I When ye are dead ye shall be 
as he is and no longer able to enjoy life, Therefore eat, drink snd 
make merry while ye may.’ ” 
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So Egypt disappoaxs from history as a gieat fiatioa. Wat and 
clericalism had bcea her undoing. Ruins, mocuments and tombs 
are all that remain. They bear witness to titanic energy displayed 
through thousands of years but also to a mass of human suSering. 
No nation has ever ascended so high and &llen so low. 



Alabaster unguent jar, it ins. high, containing i lb. of ointment which 
had preserved its scent. The lion’s tongue is gold. On its back 4 ie 
sacred scarab, armorial device of Tutenkhamun. The picture is of a 
hunting scene. The jar stands on four heads repteseadng Asiatic and 

African captives 


A cold wind blows through the H>oms of an Egyptian museum, 
haunted by memories of wickedness, sacdlege and tomb-robbing. 

Oni, latet known as Heliopolis, was Egypt^s university. Here 
was cradled that wisdom which was one day to produce Solon, 
Plato and Pyth^oras. Here was the true bii^place of the 
Emtiadf, a trinity from which other tdnidcs developed. Egypt, 
zich in material thirds of the past, poor in spisituai ‘^ues of the 
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pRsect. Bvery cidon has its tradicoas and a oaturai sense of 
jusdce. \!^ 71 ieQ these things are forgotten and natural laws 
fettered the nation is bound to suffet. Natural laws are not for 
the monsent. They exist for man, nature's finest maturcst 
product. To lead man in the path of reason and truth, to save 
him fiom sorrow and strife, to inspire a sense of brotheiJ^ood and 
respect for human dignity—such aims gire meaning and purpose 
to life. As Goethe said to Eckermann: 

‘T)ivine power works through the llTing, not the dead. It is in 
that which exists and is ever changing, not lo that which has been 
and can never chaise,” 

In Egypt it was otherwise and so she has left nothing but a 
warning. Will the West heed it, in this age of wars and crises? 
Egypt had too many gods but the West lacks what god stands for. 




CHAPTER XIXl 


FROM EGYPT TO BABYLON 

T he legion the cuJmiai histoiy of which is now to be con¬ 
sidered is what is called the Middle East It was, as it sdll is, 
home of sereial peoples of dif^etent nationality, tace and 
leUglon and the scene of theic quaitels and wars. 

The oldest civiliiatlon in this region was probably diat of the 
Sumerians. Helmholtz’s History of tbt Xt^orld^ vols. 151 j), 
contains the sentence: “The history of the Sumerians is un¬ 
known, “ If true at -diat time it is otherwise to-day. Arch«eoIogy 
has brought some light into the darkness. In Mesopotamia (“the 
land between the rivers”, i.e. modern Irak between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris) the spade has uncovered sites and revealed phases 
of human history which have amazed our scholars and challenged 
accepted opinions. 

The Jews, Greeks and Romans apparently knew nothing of the 
Sumerians. Herodotus, who has often been quoted in these 
pages, had never heard of them. Berosus, a scholar from Babylon 
who Nourished about 350 b . c .,* says something about them, 
though his information is based on vague legend. Even In the 
nineteenth century scholars could not deupher their writing. 

The first scholar to devise an effective method of deciphering 
the inscriptions found in ancient Mesopotamia was the German 
philologist Grotefent (1775-1853) who lived in Hanover. He 
was followed by Julius Oppert, who was bom in Hamburg in 
1825 and died in Paris In 1905. Oppert had the backing of the 
French Government. It was he who gave the came “Sumedans” 
to the people who produced this remarkable alphabet and 
invented the term “cuneiform” (from Latin fwmt-. a wedge) for 
the writing itself. 

Rawiinson, an English diplomat employed in Persia and an 

* Bftioaua. • coniempenn ef Aleiaa^et the Greet, tn« e prket ia Beb^loa. 
He wrote three books of e 6sbylooiao hmoi/ ia Gre^. See ^UUer’e Frepmtug 
Uttaiforim GrcMfMV. 

tij 
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enthusiastic excavatot^ dedpheted a tablet in which a traasktioii 
into Babylonian was incorporated. Many years were to pass 
before the five hundred characters which make up this script could 
be read with ease. Incidentally the method of writing in Meso- 
potamia was to make an impression in clay tablets with a sharp- 
pointed instrument. 

Very large numbers of these clay tablets have been found. 
There are several varieties of cuneiform writing and they tell us 
much, but by no means all, about oriental history, for the area 
was populated by many nations, each with its own language. 



Every nation, even the most primitive, had a language, but 
only those with a more or less advanced civillaacion employed 
writing. Nevertheless the list of ancient writings is formidable 
—Hrttite, old Persian, Aramaic, Syrian, Arabic, Greek and 
Coptic. They have all been dedpber^, a remarkable feat by the 
l<a^ftd world, thanks to which we can assess the achievements of 
ancient dviiiaations and pass on our knowledge to futuie 
generations. 

In the Museum of Anti<^uitie$ in Istanbul 1 saw thousands of 
cuneiform inscriptiom which had still to be deciphered, among 
them the legal code of King Hammurabi who was reigning 
about 1700 B-c. It justifies us in thinking that he was riie first 
lawgiver of Western Asia. 
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Excavations in icf49 brought to light further cundfbrm 
inscriptions and in 1931 Professor Kramer of Philadelphia, an 
espert in Sumerian literature, deciphered a legal code of I^g 
Umammu, which dated from aojo B.c. This king was the builder 
of several temples and notably the stepped tower at Ur, the ruins 
of which are scUl visible- King Urnammu's laws, of which many 
have been found, are in strong contrast to the Semitic legislation 
of Hammurabi, ancient Assur and the Bible, particulady in the 
clauses relating to the jus ialionh, the aeed of *‘an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth’'. 

Cuneiform inscriptions continue to be turned up by the spade. 
The French savant Gatrot found about twenty thousand in Mari 
and the ezcavadons of the Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Braidwood, 
at Kirkuk, have brought to light a very large number. We know 
more more about vanished civillBations and in £fty years or 
so, when the zoo,000 odd tablets have been deciphered, we shall 
have a much better pictuxe of the andcnt East 
A translation of eight clauses dealing with slaves taken 
the code of H amm urabi will give somc idea of the ideas animating 
this ancient lawgiver. The cuneiform inscription has eight 
paragraphs and the ten lines to the left of the oval in the illustration 
on p. 286 come from the ium dause. 

These eight clauses read: 

1. If any person captures a slave, and returns him or her to the 
master, the master shall pay him two silver shekels. 

2. If a slave will not reveal the came of his master he shall be 
brought to the palace. The case shall be invcsiigafed and he 
shall then be returned to his master. 

5. Any person convicted of retaining an escaped slave for him¬ 
self shall be punished with death. 

4. If a slave escapes from a person who has captured him the 
latter shall not be responsible if he takes an oath that he has 
not connived. 

5. If a slave strikes his master he shall have one ear cut of. 

6 . If an architect builds a house badly so that it falls and kills its 
own owner die architect also shall be killed. 

7. If the owner's son also is killed the architect’s son also shall 
be killed. 
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i. If a slave of the ownet is killed die architect shall give him 
another slave. 

An extract from the Prismain inscription of Tiglath-Pilcser 1 
(1116-1101 B.c.) tells us something about the wars of those days: 


e! 1? ^ 

ce 4 sen-W AH! 
El %:f eel El 

1; 4 - 5: a 

H IE <!l *1 

te 4 sEl 41 



1 ) tB ^ SMn*. 

4) JJ Du'VM. 6) 6) El Ulalu. 7) <Jb{; 

JgJ rtfKii*. B) IraStanna. ft) tS ZisHimu. 10 ) ^ 
latent 

Babylonian cuneiform text The ten lines on the left are the £rsc 
paragraph of the lavs referred to. On the sight the text is stamped in 
the (^7. At the foot are the names of the tvdve months. The Sumed' 
aiu and Persians also had a cuneiform script 


*1 pursued sixty kbgs of the Nairi country and their allies to 
the tipper sea (i. e. I^e Van). 1 cooqueted their cities and brought 
away everything tiiey possessed. I laid waste dieir lands and 
burned down their dries. I brought away vast herds of cattle. I 
captured all the kings of the Haiti countries but I showed tiiem 
mercy and spared their lives. I brought them before the Sun 
God, my master, and struck oS tbdr fetters but I made them 
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swear eternal obedience for the future. I held their sons as 
hostages and when I had imposed on them an tribute of 

twelve hundred horses and two thousand cattle I let them return 
home.*’ 

Many other cuneiform inscriptions could be mentioned which 
throw a good deal of light on die story of Babylon and Assyria. 
We know the names of almost all th^ kings and the dates of 
dieli dynasties^ the main incidents of their reigns and the causes 
of their ultimate undoing. 

Hammurabi’s code was long considered the £r$t of Its kind, 
but in 1945 and 1947 two legal codes were found which are two 
hundred years older. One is die Codes of BiUlama (Prince of 
Eshnunna) and the other the Codes of lipit-Ishtar, in Sumerian 
script. Four fragments of the latter had been found before 
but It has only recently been identifed. 

In 1854 two Englishmen began to escavate the cities of Ur, 
Breder and Uruk. At the end of the nineteenth century French 
atchasologists discovered the city of Lagash and numbers of 
tablets giving historical information about Sumerian kings. 
Professor Woolley dug further into the foundations of Ur. Nor 
must we forget the German savant Robert Koldewey. He 
excavated sites in the island of Lesbos, turned his attention to 
Babylon in 1887, and to Baal in 1894. He died in Berlin In 
1915. 

T hiring the course of some excavations a cemetery was ua> 
covered and some well-preserved skeletons were found which 
enabled ethnologists to establish the racial characteristics of this 
ancient people. An EogUsh anthropologist who studied the shape 
of the face and the size of the skull and brain-socket pronounced 
that the Sumerians had the same long face and bony structure as 
the modern English. 

By that time the veil covering the past of rius part of Asia had 
definitely been lifted. We knew that the civilization of Sumeria 
went back to at least 4500 b.c. The beginning seems to have been 
the arrival of soinc priests in the area traversed by the two rivers. 
No one knows where they rflme from or how much older was the 
civilization which they represented. They were certainly not 
Semites. They may have come from the mountainous Caucasus 
wHch has become part of Russia. 
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Be that as it jmjy this area saw the birth of a new civilization 
which conquered the whole East and eventually spread over 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Rome, the countries of Western Europe 
and ultimately the continent of America. A mighty movement I 

There is considerable evidence (and no lack of enthusiasts in 
interpreting it) that the ‘'spirit of world history” originated in 
the north and spread from there over the whole earth. It was 
carried by a blond, blue-eyed race which fixe d riie intellectual 
outlook of the world even in those areas where it was doomed to 
disappear. These eras of migration are divided into periods: the 
legendary migration of the Atlantic peoples to North Africa; the 
Aryan migration to Persia and India followed by the Dorians, 
Macedonians and Latins; the teutonic migrations and the cokmiza- 
tion of the world by countries of germank settlement. 

A ruin in Nappur indicates that some sort of civilization 
existed there as early as 7500 b.c We know that the Sumerians 
knew something about astrology and that they recognized certain 
human beings as deities but did not regard any animals as sacred, 
which may explain why the servants of a prince were buried alive 
in his tomb. 

Tombs found in Ur provide endcnce of great devotion in the 
shape of skeletons of women who had obviously been sacrificed 
and were decked out in their richest finery, with eai-xings of 
silver, lapis lazuli and chalcedony, necklaces, bangles and other 
ornaments. Such women must have been convinced that there 
was nothing more honourable and glorious than to share eternal 
night with their lord and god. 

The tomb of Queen Schub-ab was distinguished by a particu> 
lariy fine haul of jewellery and ffhjeU d'arty includii^ a powder-box 
and some cosmetic material. 

A very difierent discovery was made by Professor Woolley. In 
a royal tomb, forty feet below ground and dating from 4000 b.c. 
there must have been a horrible massacre. Guards, still clutchii^ 
their spears, lay around with their copper helmets beside them. 
They had been killed. In the same chamber were the skeletons of 
nine women, probably ladies of honour (judging by the splendour 
of their jewellery) who had also been killed. On rwo light 
chariots lay the skeletons of drivers who had died a violent d«th. 

In the tomb of Schub-ab the skeletons of ten slaughtered court 



The Arch of Titus with the GoUieum in the background. It saw many 
triumphaJ processions but the ruins are more eloquent of death and 

destruction 





•plc of Jupiter at Balbek, once a symbol St. Peter's, Rome. Will it endure? Are its days 

ywei and glory but to>day nothing but a numbered? Will its walls some day be a happy 

relic of an ancient civilisation hunting ground for archaeologists? 
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ladies and a musidan clasping a beautifd harp were lying in two 
rows. Two male skeletons were lying across the qaeen^s biet. In 
this case there was no question of any tomb robbery. There were 
no skeletons of slaves. The jewellery and finery precluded any 
such supposition. 

What had probably happened was that the victims had refused 
to kill themselves and had been sacrificed by priests in honour of 
their dead sovereign. No other case of such ft prftctice is known to 
recorded history so it must be assumed that this tomb in Ur dates 
from the very earliest times. 



Gold helmet of King Maskalamdug 


In this cemetery, with its 1,600 graves, Woolley also discovered 
16 burial pits which were of the highest interesc. Vaults had been 
built up on the limestone floor. A ramp, called a drvmos, led to the 
subterranean mausoleum. The body of the individual for whom 
the tomb was intended was never found. In the antechamber by 
soldiers with their weapons, priestesses, musicians with thrir 
instruments, drivers and wagons with the oxen still harnessed. 
There were about 80 corpses in ail Neat them lay poison cups. 
It is assumed that all these people had voluntarily followed their 
prince or the high priestess into the next world. 

Among the funerary treasures Woolley found the gold helmet 
of Maskalamdug, a gold seal, a mosaic plaque from *‘War and 
Peace”, precious stones, golden hak ornaments, gold and silvet 
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vessels, & silver boat rvo feet long find many other objects which 
bote witness to & high standard of culture. 

As elsewhere, there were nch and poor among the Sumerians 
and the lower classes had a very hard life. But Urukagina of 
Lagash, who re^ed about 2900 B.C., was not deaf to the call of 
democncy. A cuneiform inscription records that he Issued a 
notable decree: “The H^h Priests shall not enter the garden of a 
poor mother to take the iruit in payment of taxes. It is theft/* 
None the less the priests must have led an easy and pleasant 



Arms of the Sumerian dty of Uruk. A lioU'headed eagle over two 
stags. (Beaten copper. Cirea j zoo s.c.) 

life and taxes muse have been high for it Is recorded that their king 
was once compelled to reduce the rate of tax on budals. 

From another inscription we learn that the reforming spirit 
was so strong in him that he freed all his subjects and initiated 
other Ubecai measmes. 

Peace followed war and vice versa here as elsewhere. In 
2897 B.c. a certain LugaJ-Za^isi invaded the country, captured 
Lagash, dethroned King Urukagina, destroyed temples and 
statues and indulged in wholesale murder and looting. Dingirad- 
damu, a Sumerian poet, laments those evU days: “Even our king 
has been carried away from the temple. Ohu, thou mistress of my 
city, when wilt thou give us back peace.” 

There were other invasions but Ae Sumerians did not disappear 
from history. When their civiliaation was at its peak they were 
ccynqucied by Semites from Akkad and made a subject race for all 
time. But though their power and religion faded away they were 
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only absorbed by the Semites as the Etruscans were absorbed 
by the Romans and the Wends by the Germans. Sunierian culture 
remained the soUd basis of the civiliBation of their conquerors. 

King Satgon I, an ambitious upstart, performed one useful 
service by capturing Lugal-Zaggisi, who destroyed Lagash, and 
carrying him round in a cage. Sargon conquered many countries, 
including what is now Anatolia, and founded an empire but just 
when fifty-fire yean of triumph had made him feel himself the 
lord of creation his subjects successfiiUy reroited. 

The Sumerian Kingdom revived about a6oo b-c. in the reign 
of Gudea on whose tomb were inscribed the words: ‘Tn thy 
reign the servant was the equal of his mistress, the slave could 
walk by the side of his master and the weak take their case with 
the strong.” Lagash was restored to its former glory and Larsa, 
Uruk and Nippur were proud imperial cities once mote. 

King Dungi proved himself a wise ruler and his people said of 
him that he had restored the longdost paradise but then came the 
irruption of the Elamites from the north, a fierce and warlike 
people who took them captive and carded off the women. 

How long the period of Elamite dominatioo lasted is unknown. 

Afiei them came the time of King Hammurabi, with whom 
Babylonian culture began, or perhaps we should say the Baby¬ 
lonian era, because the Babylonians had no specific culture of their 
own. It was merely a development of the civilization of the 
Sumerians. This is not to say that the Babylonians did not play 
their own great part in history. But as Babylon and Assyria, wii 
their cities, temples, tombs and treasures, are still buried deep 
in the sand archeology has a lot more work to accomplish before 
the whole story is known. What we do know of the Babylonian 
way of life is largely the result of the triumph of human ingenuity 
over the mysterious intricacies of cuneiform writing. 

The Babylonian empire covers the period 2100-560 b.c. It 

There was an interlude of five hundred and seventy-seven years in 
which Babylon was governed by thirty-sut Kassice Kings, 
members of a race of hardy mountaineers and wanderers of die 
steppes. 

We are familiar with Hammurabi’s great l^al code through a 
multiplicity of cuneiform inscriptions. He claimed, like Moses 
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after him, that he had received his laiPs direct from God aad there 
is a stone in the Louvte widi a relief of the actual scene. 

The fjndamental idea behind all hla laws is that like should be 
answered with like, corresponding roughly to the Old Testament 
principle of '‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’*. But 
gener^y spealdng they favour the upper classes to the detrimeiit 
of the poor and die slaves. 

The pilgrim to Babylon three thousand five hundred years ago 
would have seen the greatest building in the empire, the Tower 
of Babel, some cme b^ce he reached the gates of the dty. This 
seven-stoieyed wonder soared to heaven and must have been a 
daarling sight when the sun caught the highly glazed blue cUcs 
which covered its walls and the gilded lions, symbol of the 
goddess Ishtar, which were the principal motif in the decorative 
scheme. 

At the very top was a temple with an altar of pure gold. Every 
night a vi^in awaited the embraces of the god of Babylon In a 
sumptuous bed. The crowds swarmed round the foot of the 
tower and the great square adjoining was the scene of mulfifitrious 
activities, love-making and carousing, sorrow and laughter and 
the haggling of priests, not to mcciion the slave-market. 

The sequence of the awakening and fertilization of the earth 
was attributed to die goddess Ishtat, who was also the goddess of 
love. The rite of sacred prostitution was part of her worship and 
was also observed &r beyond the Mesopotamian region and was 
associated with most licentious practices. 

Equally unseemly were the customs prevailing in the temple of 
Mylitta. Selected maidens had to ofier themselves to 
visitors. The rich girls took their servants with them. 

Herodotus had something to say on this subject: “The strangers 
gathered together and the first comet picked out the handsomest 
girl. He threw her a gold piece. This act was deemed to sanctify 
her and he then took her to his house, leaving the gold piece as 
tribute to the temple. The other visitors followed his example. 
Once at home, the men were entitled to decide whether they 
would take the girls to wife or not** 

The rites in the temple of the god Marduk were somewhat 
difietent but equally immoral. This temple was the centre of a 
network of streets and lanes converging on die Ish Gate which 
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German excavators uncovered before the first World War and 
removed to the Pergamon Museum in Berlio. 

The history of Babylon is certainly eventful- It ended with the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar in whose dme 61 B.c.) the king¬ 

dom was abeady known as the “New Babylonian Empire”, or to 
the Greeks a$ the “Ghaidaian Empire’*. 



The Tower of BabeL It is mendoned in the Book of Genesis, Herodotus 
describes it as a building with many doors and consisdng of five 
superimposed towers, the topmost containing a temple. After its 
destruction Nebuchadnesrar rebuilt it as a temple of Zeus*Belos. Its 
foundations were discovered by the German archaeologist Koldewey 


Nebuchadnezzar was a son of Nabopokssar. He defeated the 
Egyptian king Nechar, conquered Syria and Palestine, destroyed 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C. and exiled the Jews to Babylon. He built 
palaces and fifty-four temples and dug many canals to irrigate the 
land with the water of the Tigris and Euphrates. Herodotus says 
that he surrounded the city of Babylon with a monumeotal wail 
many miles long and wide enough for chariots with four horses 
abreast to be driven along the top. He bridged the Euphrates in 
several places and constructed a tunnel under it. The principal 
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decorations of the brick walls were the mscriptions: “I am 
Nebuchadnezrar, King of Babylon.” 

This monarch was responsible for one of the seven wonders 
of the world, the “Hanging Gardens” of Babylon. Not far from 
his palace he sec up a large number of huge columns more than 
aoo feec high to support a supetstructare over 140 yards 
square laid out in terraces. The whole area was planted with 
esocic trees and flowers. There was an apparatus worked by 
slaves for pumpii^ water to the top at any time. 

This glorious garden with its umbrella of trees was the favourite 
haunt of his wife Semkamis and her maidens. The young queen 
was the daughter of Cyaseies, King of die Medes. Her home was 
among the mountains and it was long before she grew acoxstomed 
to the torrid heat of Babylon, These extraordinary gardens were 
her husband’s wedding gift. 

It has sometimes b^ said that Babylon had excellent street 
lighting because the soil was saturated with oil. But Alexander 
found the story mythical though he once tded the experiment of 
having a boy dipped in some subterranean liquid and setting him 
on fire with a torch. 

There is no doubt chat this king was a drug addict and under 
its influence sometimes thought he was an animal. The Bible 
tells us how he ate grass like an ox and walked about in his 
palace bdlowing. 

Two of his successors lived even more depraved and licentious 
lives and exceeded him in cruelty and the Empire rapidly fell to 
pieces. His third successor was Nabonerus (555-558) who is 
called Belshazzar in the Bible. He formed an alliance against the 
Petsiaos with King Croesus of Lydia. 

Everyone knows the story of the great orgy in the palace when 
Belshazzar sent for the golden vessels he had looted from the 
temple at Jerusalem and his courtiers scornfully drank out of 
them. The Bible prophet Daniel tells how at that moment a 
hand appeared and wrote on the wall the words Mme, Tekt/, 
Upharsin. Belshazzar was terrified and as his soothsayers could 
not interpret the words he sent for the prophet Daniel who 
trans l ated them: “Thou an weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

The ptopheq^ was soon fulfilled. In 538 B.C. invaders 
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down from the north and captured Babylon despite its massive 
walls. 

The Semitic Babylonians were overthrown by the Assyrians, a 
fierce, warlike people, who poured down the valleys of the two 
rivers, destroying everything in their path. 

The most ferocious of the Assyrian kings were Assurbanipal, 
Tiglath-Pileser and Sennacherib. Sennacherib utterly destroyed 
eighry-nlne cities and eight hundred villages and took 208,00c 
persons captive. When be heard that Babylon was clamouring for 
the restoration of its freedom he burned down the capital and 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre of its inhabitants. The streets 
were full of corpses. 

The Bible (I Kii^s, x) tells us the story of the Queen of Sheba, 
who paid a visit to Jerusalem with a caravan loaded with presents, 
precious stones, spices, incense and gold—for King Solomon. 

In Abyssinia this story is accepted history. It is said that the 
young queen visited Solomon the Wise to learn the art of 
government from him. She was away for a year and when she 
returned was carrying his child. Solomon had prophesied that 
their descendants sho^d reign over Abyssinia as long as the sun 
and moon endured. 

The prophecy seems to have been fulfilled to date. In 19 j 4, on 
the occasion of his proclamation as Emperor of the Kings of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassi described himself as “sprung from the 
seed of Solomon, invincible lion of Judah and instruinect of the 
Holy Trinity'’. 

The Ethiopians were converted to Christianity about 500 B.c. 
This Bible story, previously regarded as no more than a legend, 
is now considered true. I mention it to show that the Babylonians 
had contemporaries with advanced civiliaations. 

In Southern Arabia between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
lay the countries of Ma’in« Waiabe and Saba. In 1500 a.c. they 
may well have been fertile, thickly populated and even well 
wooded, thanks to an elaborate system of irrigation. 

About 950 B.c. the Mari people were also inhabiting this region 
with their Queen of Sheba. The capital of their country was 
extremely important as the intersection of the busy caravan routes 
between India and die Mediterranean. AH the valuable com¬ 
mercial products of the time, myrrh, essences and spices. 
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travelled by these routes end Sheba became so prosperous that 
the region was known £ar and wide as the Land of Milk and 
Honey. 

But when the Greeks conquered Egypt there was a drastic 
chac^ in the position. Probably it was the Phcenidans who 
established a rival water route, using a canal between the Red 
Sea, die Lower Nile and the Mediterranean, which was much 
che^er. Sheba was gradually deserted by the caravans, the 
revenues from customs dues fell off and growing poverty pre¬ 
vented the authorities from maintaining the irrigation system 
with the result, intensified by a diminudon of the rainfall, that the 
area lost its forests and diere was no defence against the ever- 
encroaching sand. 

Fore^n invasions and civil wars completed the ruin of this 
once prosperous civilization. It lies buri^ under die dunes and 
awaits resurrection at the hands of the archseologists. Many 
attempts have been made to excavate the site, not only without 
success but at the cost of several lives. 

An American, Mr. Wendell PhiiUps, President of the “American 
Foundation for the Study of Man”, once surveyed Marib from 
the air at a low level He could recognize the contours, the long 
lines of streets and the foundations of temples. He reported to his 
society, which he inspired with his own enthusiasm to excavate 
the ruins. In 1951, after the most careful preparation, an ex¬ 
pedition started out from Bcltish-coatrolled terriiory in Arabia. 
It was equipped on an unprecedented scale with sixteen heavy 
lorries, two motor bulldozers, two electric generators, a 
laboratory, a Coca-Cola machine, radio receivers and trans¬ 
mitters, a film unit, fifty thousand litres of petrol, one hundred 
cases of food, chemicals, clothes, tools and instruments, etc. 
Even the stenographer was not forgotten. Mr. Phillips was in 
charge of the expedition. 

He had anticipated one obstacle, the fierce opposition of the 
Arabs to whom the Queen of Sheba and the historical sites 
associated with her were sacred. They believe that Bilquis, as 
she is called in Arabic, was a sorceress and had laid a curse on 
anyone interfering with royal property. Sheitan (the Devil) and 
seven thousand fierce Jjms haunted the area to preserve its 
isolation. 
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Small wonder that the Asibs were Its most fanatical guardians 
and that not even the most poverty-stricken Bedouin would 
dream of disturbing the sand covering the ruins. How much mote 
lo^mous for the foteigo heretic to do so I 

Phillips had sought permission to excavate from the Imam of 
Yemen who had merely shrugged his shoulders without saying 
yes or no. Ac length, after overcoming the objections of the 
local tribe with suitable gifts, he found Hmsdf among the ruins 
of Marib. He began to excavate and found in the ruins of an 
alabaster temple a chamber in which he could dimJ^ see figures of 
gods and guardians and a metal grille. 

Had he found the tomb of the Queen of Sheba? It was a 
wonderful start for the enterprise and justified the greatest hopes. 
Then came disaster. Said Abd el Rahman, Sheikh of Marib, sent 
his warriors to attack the expedition. Thanks to the speed of 
their vehicles the Americans got away safely. It was subse¬ 
quently alleged that Phillipses operations had not been authorlxed 
and that he had taken away finds which he ought to have 
surrendered to the Sanai Museum. No doubt if he had known 
the Yemenites and their reverence for the past better he would 
have gone to work in another way. However that may be, his 
well-intentioned attempt to serve the cause of history was 
frustrated. 

In any account of the ancient peoples of these regions the 
Phmnidans must not be omitted. They were a maritime race on 
the coast of what Is now Syria, and their principal ports were 
Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Marathus, Serepta and Dora. 

The palm is fiftix in Greek and fomms means “red’*, and the 
Greeks may have invented the name “Phccnician” because this 
seafaring race invented purple dyes. Remains of such dyes have 
been found on the island of Tyre. 

At that time the waters off the Syrian coast abounded in 
mussels, which were sheUed by fishermen and the contents boiled 
in lead vessels, the residue forming the dye. This dye was a much 
esteemed article of commerce, and high society, from kings and 
high priests downwards, regarded a purple robe dyed in Tyre as 
a very precious possession. 

No one knows for certain where the Pheenidans came from or 
to what race they belonged. They have left few records, so that 
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much “koowledgc*' is mere speculation. They may have come 
from the Caucasus mountains and have been related to the 
Sumerians. Did they come from the Biblical Canaan? We know 
from the coneiform cablets of Amarna that they called themselves 
“Kinahni”. These tablets date from 1400 b.c. so that the 
Phcenicians must have been an ancient race. But it is questionable 
whether they were of Semitic blood- The Phomidans had a passion 
for the sea which has never been a characteristic of semidc peoples. 

Another great nation of those times was that of the Hittites 
who were intcunittently at war with Egypt of the XVIIIth 



A Pbeenidan galley 


Dynasty. When the Hittite cuneiform writing was deciphered in 
1525 if became possible to interpret the large number of tablets 
which were found during the Franco-German excavations in 
ijw6. Since then Hattusa, the old Hittite capital the ruins of 
which are close to the modem village of Bogazkoi, has become 
the focus of much historical research. The German savants 
Birtel and Neumann have recorded the results of their discoveries 
in many years of hard work in a splendid book, ^gcr^koi-Hattusay 
the tent and illusoatioos of which have greatly extended the tield 
of knowledge on this subjea. 

The Phcenicians were a race of fearless and highly successful 
mariners. The type of ship they used, a galley rowed by slaves 
and similar to the ships used by the Romans a thousand years 
later, appears on many of the coins wluch have come down to us. 
They thought nothing of coastal voyages in the Mediterranean ot 
expeditions into the Black Sea. Th^ stock cargo comprised 
copper, gold, timber, com and slaves and sometimes more exotic 
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items such as young girls for the temples and the harems, in 
Tutenkhamun’s tomb chariots have been found “with wheels of 
elmwood- The elm grows in Italy, Spain and France, It was 
probably brought by sea to Egypt by the Phetnidans- 

The Phcecxiclans established settlements in Greece, Sicily, 
Spain, France and North Africa (Carthage) which subsequently 
became Nourishing colonies. They entered the Atlantic and 
visited the “Tin Islands*^ unknown to us to-day unless they were 
the British Isles (as the Ura*Linda Chronicle aEirms) or unless 
they disappeared at the same time as Atlantis. 

Distance seems to have had no terrors for the Phcenicians. By 
700 B.c. they had visited the Azotes and West Africa, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and crossed the Indian Ocean a thousand 
years Wore Vasco da Gama. 

Trade was their be all and end all but it is curiotas that these 
Hanseatics of antiquity, while bequeathing us dieir monuments 
and sites, should have hailed to produce a poet or thinker known 
to posterity or to leave any written records. It is arguable that 
they were of German stock or at least blended with it. But proof 
is lacking. 

However that may be, Herodotus speaks of rheir great achieve¬ 
ments and says that they freed themselves from the Egyptian 
yoke about izoo B.C. and made many long voyages. The Greeks, 
who were themselves pardai to piracy, regarded the Phmnidans 
as the pirates par exetUtTtie. In the XV, 415, Homer 

writes: 

“Then came the Pheenidans, conning men and skilled in the 
ways of the sea, carrying ail sons of wares in the bellies of their 
ships. - - 

Cunning pirates they may have been but they brought art and 
science from Egypt, Crete and the East to Greece, Africa and 
Europe. They were intermediacies between Babylon and ^ypt 
and built splendid cities. Byblos was their andent capital and 
papyrus their most important commercial product. The words 
“paper” and “bible” come from the Pheenidans. 

Commerce made them prosperous and wealthy. Kling Hiram I 
of Tyre (969-956 b.c.) was friendly with King David and King 
Solomon and supplied them with cedar of Lebanon and skilled 
labour, About jzo B.C. Tyre was at its zenith but though the 
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well'todo flourished mightily iod even the tnchors of the gftUeys 
were of silver the poor lived in squalor and misery. 

In Zechariah, Chap, ix, v. j we read: “And Tynis did build 
herself a stronghold and heaped up silver as the dust, and fine 
gold as the mite of the streets.” 

The Phcenicians were a religious people and venerated their 
gods. Every city had its Baal- The Baal of Tyre was called Mel- 
karth- From ^byi’^n they imported the goddess of fertility, 
Ishtar- One of the most remarkable of their deities was Moloch, 
the terrible god into whose fiery Jaws little chUdien were thrown 
alive. During one of die sieges of Carthage a hundred youths 
were saaificed to Moloch in the hope of moviog 1 ^ to raise the 
siege- 

like the Egyptians the Pbcenicians regarded burial as a solemn 
disposition for eternity- In 1925 the French archajologist Moctet 
excavated the beauti^l tomb of Ahiram with a Pheenidan in< 
saiptlon. This and many other pieces of evidence show that in 
the main they merely imitated other people. Their sole original 
contribution to civilization was seafaring, 

As everywhere else the accumulation of wealth meant tyranny 
and injustice and was accompanied by interoai disorder and 
foreign wars. The process of decay seems to have started at 
Tyre. It was besieged for thirteen years but not captoied before 
the campaign of Alexander the Great, who destroyed the section 
of the dty on the mainland and used the tubble to build a cause¬ 
way to the island. 

Hannibal (24^-183 B.C.), the Carthaginian general and son of 
Hamilcar, was a Pheenidan and in his day Garage was a mighty 
dty. But it was destroyed at the dose of the Punic Wars because 
the excellent traders made bad soldiers. 

How much the Pheenidans contributed to their own undoing 
may be judged from the fact that the dty of Sidon delivered up 
its fleet to the Persian King Xerxes. In fact the Persians used 
Pheenidan ships and men in thdr naval battles with the Greeks, 
and engagements which are called “Graeco-Persian” in the 
history books should more properly be styled “Graeco-Phccni- 
cian*'. 

When Alexander the Great captured Tyre the days of 
Pheenida's glory were already at an end. About eight thousand 
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inhabitants were killed and thirty thousand taken away into 
captivity. 

Some of the Phctoidan cities revived under the occupying 
power but the nation as a whole adopted Greek manners and 
customs first and then those of Rome, and was finaliy absorbed in 
its conquerors. Thus the finest maritime race of antiquity 
vanished from the stage of history. Only the archeologist can 
resurrect it for posterity. 

Next to Egypt, Persia was the continental colossus which 
threatened the coastal races and the Greek islanders with extinc¬ 
tion. Under King Darius I (558-485 b.c.) the Persian empire 
incorporated ten ptovinces^Palestine, Pheetdeia, Libya, Phrygia, 
Ionia, Cappadocia, Silicia, Armenia, Assyria and Egypt—and its 
spheres of interest extended to Caucasia, Babylonia, Media, 
modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan, India west cf the Indus, 
Soctria and Bactria to the steppes of central Asia. 

Never before had so vast an area been brought under one rule. 
For more than two hundred years Persia was the master of 
several million men of many races and languages. The offidal 
language was Old-Petalan, which was related to Sanscrit. Their 
writing was also cuneiform. 

It would appear that the men preferred the harem, hunting and 
war to intellectual pursuits but they had a great prophet. 
Zarathustra, who lived about 700 B.c., was indignant at “such 
heathenism** and the army of priest-magicians who battened on 
the ignorance of the worshippers. His creed was: “There is but 
one god, Ahura-Mazda, the god of light and die sky.’* Mono¬ 
theism was the essence of his teaching. 

The female deity was the Hebrew Isbtat, whom they called 
Ashtoreth or Astaitc- This goddess was worshipped by the 
Cacaanites, Arameans and Phcenicians as goddess of moon. 
As with the goddess of Nineveh her jewels and ornaments were 
changed every day and her effigy was draped in a white, trans¬ 
parent garment. In her service were a la^ number of young 
girls with little or nothing virginal about them. Their duties 
were to make themselves agreeable to men visitors to the Temple. 
For those duties they had been trained since childhood and the 
quality and quantity of die gifts presented to the temples by such 
visitors depended primarily upon the attractiveness of these girls. 
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Music, singing, play and dancing, in wHch they were equally 
proBdent, also fearuied in the cviniculum and it need hardly be 
said that all performances in honour of the goddess were designed 
to arouse the lusts of the flesh. The lasdvious practices of the 
Babylonians became legendary and the temples were nothing mote 
than brothels. 

The advent of spring was always the occasion of special 
ceremonies. Just outside the dty was the tomb of the god Tamuz. 
It was the practice to give him symbolic burial each autumn to the 
accompaniment of doleful chants, teaiii^ of hair and flagellation 
by the priests. Now when the earth woke to life again the priests 
rolled away the stone from the tomb and brought out the effigy 



Rubs of the Temple of Bacchus at Baalbek. 

In I Kings, xviii, there is an Ironical refers 
ence to the Bacchus cult as practised there. 

Siateen huge columns have survived 

of the god. The tomb was made the centre of a fairground, 
complete with booths and stalls. Carnival reigned and spectacular 
processions were organized. When night descended and the 
moon bathed the earth in her wan light these joUiflcatioos 
degenerated into orgies in which the distincdoos of sex ceased to 
count. But no one considered them indecent, any more than a 
naked savage was considered immoral. 

Zarathustra was mocked at and persecuted but his mono' 
theistic creed triumphed in the end. Darius made It the state 
religion and did away with the flummery of gods and priests. 

Pliny, the Roman historian, says that Zoroaster (the Greek 
name for Zarathustra) wrote two million verses and a *^ble” 
which was known as the Zend-Avesta. The Persians have a 
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tradition that the oiiginal work was written in letters of gold on 
twelve thousand pieces of cow hide which were preserved in the 
palace at PersepoUs until it was burned down by Alexander the 
Great. Only a few fragments survived 

ZaratKustia taught that the god Ahura-Ma^da and the devil 
were always contending for mastery. Ultimately the god would 
triumph, die devil be destroyed and evil would cease to plague the 
earth. The good would join Ahura-Maada in Paradise and the 
wicked be flung down into die depths of everlasting darkness. 

It was an attractive creed but the faithful were to be dis- 
Uiusioned. Instead of the promised paradise they got a succession 
of wars. 

It is known that King Xcnces, despite his army of one million, 
eight hundred thousand men, was totally defeated by the Greeks. 
In a moment of reflection the king philosophized: ‘^How I 
grieve when I think how short is lifel Of all these people around 
me not one wili be living in a hundred years.’* The loss and misery 
sufleted by all the participants in these endless struggles can be 
imagined, yet they were fought solely in the interests of a small 
governing class. 

Who was this Xerxes? It was the name given to him by 
Herodotus but in the Bible he is called King Ahasuerus and it is 
said that he reigned at Susa and made Esther his queen. like 
Cyrus he was a very handsome man but inordinately vain. His 
harem was enormous and he had no idea how many women he 
loved and still less how many loved him. The streets of Susa 
buaaed with stories of the crazy excesses of a monarch who had 
no thoughts beyond wine, women and vast buildings. 

He was ultimately assassinated by a disappointed courtier and 
given a magnifleent funeral, not because his subjects respected 
him but because they were glad he was dead. Cyrus and Darius 
had built up the mighty Persian empire and even the pleasure^ 
loving Creesus had increased its fame but the name of Xeexes 
was associated with disaster. 

The reigns of his successors, one of whom was the ruthless 
Cambyses, were marked by one murder after another. The 
assassin of Xerxes was executed by King Artaxerxes. Xerxes II 
was murdered by his brother who in turn was murdered by 
Darius U. The latter suppressed a revolt with inhuman cruelty, 
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h^d his ’97ife hdckod to death and his mother, brothers and sistets 
buried alire. 

Artaxerres H slew his own son but died of a broken heart when 
he heard that another son was plotting to kid him. Ochus reigned 
for twenty years and was then poisoned by a general. The giant 
empire collapsed in a welter of murder and anarchy, blood and 
tears. This chapter of history could be expanded into many 
volumes. 

Darias ID got together aa army of six hundred thousand 
soldiers and adventurers but was decisively beaten by Alexander 
the Great at Issus in 333 B.c. The Persian king had selected a 
battlefield too small to make use of his numerical superiority. It 
is said that Alexander lost only four thousand five hundred men 
while the Persian losses were one hundred and ten thousand. 

Darius fled from the battlefield, leaving behind him his 
mother, two daughters and all bis gold, jewels and other treasures. 
The Persians felt no great concern for they were thoroughly 
tired of war. Ihe e^ce which Alexander cast down was a 
shaky and rotten structure. 

None the less the men of those days believed that ^ey had 
attaioed to the peaks of wisdom and claimed to be living In a 
‘'progressive age”. It seems surpdsing, for all moral teachers of 
aflti<^uicy, Zarathustra, Jererrmh, Hezekiah, Isaiah and others, 
speak of the age in whh^ they lived as decadent and immoral. 

Babylon has become a byword for licentiousness. The Bible 
is full of references to her moral degradation and It must be 
admitted that its verdict is confirmed by recent archa^logicai 
discovery. 

The lascivious practices of the Babylonians were peculiar to 
them and not adopted by other nations. But dieir system of 
sacrifices were exported to Egypt and elsewhere. The Jews even 
exceeded the Egyptians In the scale of slaughter for sacdflcial 
puiposes. The Bible tells us that when Solomon dedicated his 
new temple twenty thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep were sacrificed and all Israel from the frontlets of 
Hemath to “the rivet of Egypt” celebrated a public holiday for 
seven days and nights. That must surely have been what later 
ages call a carnival and an occasion for undisciplined indulgence 
by old and young alike. 
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There is no doubt that when the Israelites under the leadership 
of Moses returned from Egypt they brought with them some of 
the religious ritual and practices they had obserTcd durmg their 
exile. All high‘clas8 Egyptian males were circumcised and it is 
possible that Moses adopted the custom for his own tribes to 
emphasiae their distinction as the “chosen race”. 

There are differences of opinion about the real origin of 
Moses. The Bible records that he was found in the bulrushes by 
Pharaoh’s daughter. No papyrus relates which was the pharaoh 
concerned. It is probable that he was brought up at the royal 
court and as he grew to man’s estate became disgusted with the 
official religion a fid its observances and indignant at the injustices 
he witness^ and willingly took upon himself the leadership of his 
oppressed countrymen. There had been Egyptian kings named 
IOmose$> Amenmoses and Vezmoses and it may be that he 
changed his name to Moses to support his authority. 

It seems tragic that humanity should have been brought up on 
the Mosaic Jahveh. According to the Bible Jahveh was a fierce 
god who demanded human sacrifices and tolerated war, desrruc' 
tion and oppression. If Moses incorporated such things in the 
rel^ion he preached it was probably in order to instil feat into the 
disobedient Israelites. But, it seems incomprehensible that such 
ideas should influence the principles of the Christian faith even in 
more progressive limes. He who thinks of God as Jahveh should 
consider whether be really knows what goodness means and he 
who cherishes the illusion that war and its horrors are divinely 
ordained and the expression of “divine anger” is much to be 
phied. To believe thzt God’s anger Is righteous and that he can 
be propitiated by human sufieting is to mistake his nature 
altogether. 

In Ipbi^nie auf Taaris^ Goethe says: “The man who thinks the 
celest^ powers bloodthirsty knows nothing of ^lem; he is 
merely cteditlag them with his own cruel appetites.” 
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T he Persian wars were the natural result of tlie Trojan War, 
which was in every Greek watiior’s blood, but for centuries 
histocians persisted b regarding the first recorded Olympiad 
(77(5 B.c.) as the opening scene of Greek history, though Breasted, 
one of the greatest, has said that nanow«miaded classicists have 
done more than anything else to kill ancient history. 

The Greeks were an andent race, of course, and probably a 
btanch of the Indo-Gctmanic family of nations, but much had 
happened in the East before they appeared on the stage of 
history. 

By the later stages of Greek history they had developed bto 
the Hellenes. By “Hellenism” we mean the spteadmg o( Greek 
culture beyorid the frontiers of the Motherland, its absorption of 
oriental cultures and simultaneous absorption by them. 

The Hellenic world comprised the Greek mainland, the 
.^gean islands and Greek settlements on the coast of Asia Mbor. 



The Creek world had its array of gods 
and goddesses any other. The Olym¬ 
pic gods were the fundamental feature of 
a religion which did not delve mto the 
heart of thmgs but symboliaed the or¬ 
dinary impulses and passions. It was a 
religion of the coast and the sea. The 
gods formed a ruimg family with a chief. 
There were the gods of the sea, war and 
an and the goddess of sacred love. Prom 
the head of the chief of the gods sprang 
the goddess of thought and prophecy. 

According to the wise saybgs of Dod- 
ona, known to us from the chants of the 
priestesses, the so-called Peleiades, the two 


The goddess Athena worlds cf gods and humans were divided 
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into two mighty powers, presumably the creative and the re¬ 
ceptive. “Zeus was, is and shall be. Oh thou mighty Zeus! Ye 
bring fruits to the earth, the great mother)’' 

Gods and myths about them were numerous and the Greeks 
learned from ^ypt that gods needed priests in large numbers. 
The priestly caste was a state within the state. Law and justice 
(including injustice) were the province of the priests. On the 
same level as the priests was the aristocracy. When not engaged 
in the business of the state and the temples die aristocrats occupied 
djcir time with military esetdses, physical culture and feasting. 

Yet the same spirit which dominates ^yptian history was at 
work throughout the centuries covering the triumph of Greek 
culture. Anyone who has made a close study of Greek history 



The altar of Artemis at Magnesia resembled the famous alcac of 
PergamuQ. Colossal statues of gods were placed against the walls 


must realize that the gods were brought into every side and aspect 
of life and not merely called on in case of war or remembered in 
the hour of Triumph. 

The story of Greece is also the story of wars, the Messenian 
and Ionian Wars, the battles of Pelusium, Lade, Marathon, 
Salamis, the naval operations off Salamis and Byzantium, Ae 
battle of Acteum, the campaigns of Sparta, the Athenian 
“vengeance*' campaign, the naval campaign of Pericles, the 
Peloponnesian, Sicilian and Corinthian wars qnd the struggles 
with the barbarians. 

In every case the masses were told that these wars were fought 
for the honour of the gods and the protection of the temples. No 
wonder that the Greeks ac<^uired a spirit of fatalism which made 
ti)em only too willing to die fox their religion. 

All this is well known. Out classical philologists have absorbed 
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it indisaunimtely and few hrrt appreciated Its true 


The mission of Athens in dviUzing humanity was not to 
initiate movements but to perfect those begun by otheis- The life 
of the miud began earlier in Attica than in ^ Dorian Pelopoonese 
and the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. But it did not develop into a 
form comprehenaible to the modem world until jpo b.c. when 
one of die seven sages of all time made his appearance. 

Solon was statesman, poet and tlunlcer in one. He associated 
ptofbund ethical convictions vnth a strong sense of reality in 



The Temple of Athena oo the Acropolis. Ruined temples always 
indicated a decaying dviliaation, i genecaHaadon equally true of the 

Westt<>da7 


presenting the world with the spectacle of an Attica dominated 
and governed by the rule of law, and thus laying the foundations 
of democracy. 

Unfortunately all his work was undone by succeeding genera¬ 
tions. He would have been heartily asbarned of his so-called 
followers who abused democracy and finally destroyed it. Any 
thoughtful visitor to the AccopoUs can reflect on the words of 
Sophocles: “There is much that is mighty but nothing that is 
mightier than man.” 

The power of Athens was broken after the Peloponnesian War. 
Since then her glory can only be judged ftom the magnificent 
ruins which tell us so much of the way of life and thought which 
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produced such mighty monucaecu. Yet Greece has left much 
which still speaks to out hearts and consciences. 

The religion of Akhenaton did not perish with him but 
was to induence other £uths and distant lands. The Romans had 
theit gods and altars too but it was the worship of the sun god 
Mithras, an importation from the East, that eventually put all 
other cults in the shade. The Mithras cult originated with the 
legionaries but eventually spread to all classes mingled with 
elements of Isis worship from Egypt and the “Great Mother” 
cult from Anatolia. The idea of a god sudering, dying and rising 
again and of a celestial goddess, Isis, with the infant in her arms, 
was familiar to men at the time when Jesus was bom. 

Some ruins of a Mithras temple were excavated near Frankfort- 
on^Main. In 1954 a fine example, with a bust of the god himself, 
was discovered in London. These finds show how widespread 
was the worship of the Persian god of light There must have been 
something In the cult which met a fundamental human need 
and enabled it to hold its own until three hundred years after the 
birdi of Christ. Perhaps it was because it had something in 
common with Christianity. 

Millions celebrated the rjth December as the birthday of 
Mithras the sun god. The legionaries regarded him as their 
tutelary deity and throughout the Empire the poor and op¬ 
pressed associated him with the beginning of a new and better 
age. 

The beneficent power of the sun has in fact been celebrated 
throughout history. There is a Chiistjan hymn, “The golden 
sun brings life and Beauty”. Faust ascended a mountain to greet 
the sunrise as a heavenly symbol. In his last conversation wth 
Eckennann Goethe said on die 1 ith March, 1832: “If I am asked 
whether it is in my nature to worship the sun I can only reply 
‘Of course’. For the sun is a manifestation of the highest and 
mightiest power known to us poor children of earth. I revere the 
sun as the effulgence and creative force of God, widu>uc which life 
would be impossible either for ourselves or for the plant and 
animal world about us.” And Kant speaks of “the starry sky 
above me and the natural law within me”. Does not nature itself 
make us natural sunworshippers? 

St. Augustine (a.d. 354-430) said: “What is now called 
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Chiistiaoity '«^s kaown in antiquity,’* and theheattien philosopher 
Seneca, who lived before Giristian times, wrote: 

“Godhead is widvc thy reach. Nay, it is within thee. There 
lives within us a holy spirit, which watches over all things, good 
and bad, and treats us as we treat it.” 

Rome affords us another example of a state with democrtcy- 
cum*$lavery as its basis. A small patrician class lived agreeably 
on the labours of an army of slaves. When the latter were too 
badly treated they rose in revolt, but such outbreaks were usually 
crushed with rupees severity and their leaders hanged or cnid- 
fied. The creed of a firctsst:*’ kept the masses quiet. 

But in 73 B-c. a slave, once a freeborn son of Thrace who had 
been captured in war and prepared for training in a school for 
gladiators, escaped to freedom. With seventy companions he 
formed the nucleus of an army which nearly brought down the 
whole Roman Empire in ruin. 

The name of this champion of the under-dog was Spartacus. 
He gathered round him a host of one hundred thousand slaves 
and at one time liberated all southern Italy. The news of his 
victories spread like wild£re and he became the hope of the 
oppressed and the terror of the tyrant. But that hope was short¬ 
lived. The revolt was suppressed and he and many of his associ¬ 
ates were cniciiied. 

The ruling classes in Rome, realizing that social injustice could 
not be permanent, made several attempts to introduce reforms, 
though they were all doomed to failure because a sound basis for 
a healthy society was lacking. In its absence the Roman World 
Empire ultimately went the way of Babylon, Egypt and Greece. 

Ihere has never been a time in human history when society 
did not include a quota of the enslaved or oppressed struggling 
to be free. But though the army of freedom was always growing, 
tile elements of which it was composed were too heterogeneous 
to give it that cohesion and unity which were essential to com¬ 
plete success, and those who pla«d their trust in religion—and 
could hive contributed so greatly to that success—became dis¬ 
couraged and fixed their thoughts on a next world in which the 
injustices of life on earth would be repaired. It suited the ruling 
classes admirably to have potential enemies preoccupied with the 
world to come. A religious champion of foeedom was no menace. 




The fragmenc of the i^ercon papyrus (about a.d. 90). It should prove 
CO doubcers chat Jesus really lived 

of Rome meant and shared Ac tribulations of suffering humanity, 
Hi$ name was Jesus and, like Akheraton thirteen hundred years 
earlier, he preached the gospel of love. Peace on earth and 
broAerly love were the essence of his message. 
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It was the whole aim and object c£ the eatly Gmsti&cs that 
the age of humanity should begin. Dante was to speak of the 
civiJitas bumana^ Yet the pen of die histocan boggles at writing 
about diis “humanity”, for the history of the West is even mote 
bloodstained than ^at of the ancient nations. Man has not 
improved since Herod’s slaughtct of the Innocents. Wars and 
misery still hold the field. 

The age of humanity has not teen able to develop because it 
has been strangled by the age of science, btinging with it the 



The ruinous state of the temples alvays indicated a decaying dvdliaa- 
don. In Europe ),ooo chutenes were destroyed in the last wax. Do 
thee nuns suggest the decline of Chtisdan dviliaatioo? 

atom’s deadly threat to civiliaation. Sic iransit gloria rcmJi. 
Men struts about among his &ilares, dist^arding the ashes of 
ancient confiagradons all around him. If some infernal spirit 
unleashes some inferno on him one day, the hour of reckonli^ 
will coroe for Western dvilizadoa 

But the dowQ&ll of Western man will not have resxilted from 
“the operation of natural law”, as Oswald Spengler maintains in 
his Decline 6 / the \^est. AH the historic nations, Sumerians, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Hittites, Persians, Greeks and Romans, 
perished through their own fault The analysis of their history 
furnishes abon^t proof and offers perhaps a last wamir^ to the 
West. 

Qcero once wrote: “Histona vitae magistra”, "History is 


















y&OM BABYLON TO TKB WSST 

life’s schoobnaster”. GoetHe put it even b e tt er in Zulakai 
“He wbo cannot see himself as he is a^:et three thousand years 
i$ groping in darkness and ignorance; be is merely Irving from 
day today.., 


THB END 
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Steiadoi^, Gccfg, 49 
Strtbo, J4.104, 102 

$u<ko (god), ^ 

Suda& 3$ 

Sue2<Uf^ 16,14a 
Sukoe, x}t 
Sosteck, {2, aS; 

Sma,276 

Syrit. 17, 1x8, 149, J7J, 190, ipx, J07, 
122, 26S, 297 

Tasucksa, 17a 
Taiffikotcp, 279 
TsAiAafUA Pxo&ssox; 97 
TuDui, 302 
Tana, Lake, 27 
Tkbia.a7j 
Tutm. 278 

T«)a, i8r, t86, 206. 277 
’Hiebea, 20, 8j, :oo-ioj, ioj-107,1:6, 
J28, i; 7 * ii 9 ‘ { 4 «> 144 > t6), 

167, 180, 184, 186, 203 if 267, 
268, 276 

’nWKlw43, 8S. J5^ 178 
Tl, 19, 79 

Tigbtb-nleser, 286, 297 
T5m.ibe. 142 
lalaads’Va99 
Ta, 72 


Ton^ (see BoriaO 
To««t M B^ei, 292, 293 
Tnjao, Empeioc. 44 
TraxDOA, ie> 

Tripoli, 17 
Tro)2o Wtr, 306 
Troy. :7 
T 0 ) 4 , 186, 207 
Twua, 17 
TVirin, 44 

Todo papyroa, 73,174 
Tkshneta, tyi 
Totenkhamuo, Kioe, 114 
TuteAkhienDO, lorab of, 19, ao, 202*163 
TatenUatOA, 199, aeo, 202*244, >99 
Tutbmoeis I, tot, 107,168, 2x2 
Tothmo«a & 107,109,170 
Tuthmosis m, 44.«J, Jox. 107.109, x j j, 
_ 14:** 46 -X 49 » 171, *68 

Tutiiffiosa TV, m 
Tutbotep, 83 
Tutu, I9J, J98 
Tyre, 299, 300 

UeuMotaK, 13 
UfijeberKotedst, Gsaetsl, 277 
Uc (Qialdea), 7*1187, 288. 289 
Uneus, 96 

UeotsuBU, King, 187 
Urok, 287, 290, 291 
Ufukaguia, 290 
Caa^ias, Ki^, 57 
Uaene«efi, Ki^, ijj 
Usher, Bishop, 31 

‘'Vallst Of TKS Kings’', (see Deu el 
Bshsi) 

Vxecoria, L4ke, 27 

\Puxtu« U, Emperor, 207 
^ilkifisoc, ia6 
Vbekler, 273 
^bloelt Dr, Herbert, 171 
Woolley, Professor, 287, 289 
Vdtio^ Egypdao (and see hiero* 
giypBee), 31-30 

Xsfuuas 1,303 
Xerxes U, 303 

Young, Thomas, 28, 40 

ZASAiHUSilA, 301, 30a, 303 
Zeod-Avesta, 30a 
Z«ga,36 
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